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CASA BRACCIO 


PART I 

.S7^' TER ‘ jMA RJA A DDOL ORA TA 

CHAPTER 

SuKiACO Jics beyond 'J'ivoli, south-east from Rome, at the 
upper end of a wild gorge in tlie Sanmite mountains. It is an 
archbishopric, and givc^ a title to a cardinal, which alone 
would make it a town of iniporfance. It shares with Monte 
Cassino the honour of having been chosen by Saint Benedict 
and Saint Scholastica, his sister, as the site of a monastery and 
a convent; and in a cell in the rock a portrait of the holy man 
is still well preserved, which is believed^ not without reason, to 
have been painted from life, although Saint Bcnedi<^ died 
early in the fifth century. The town itself rises abruptly to a 
great height u])on a mass of rock, almost conical in shape, 
T.rowned by the cardinal’s palace, and surrounded on three 
sides by rugged mountains. On the third, it looks down the 
rapidly wideifing valley in the direction of Vicovaro, near 
which the Licenza runs into the Anio, in the neighbouiHhood 
of Horaeg’s farm. It is a very ancient town, and in its general 
appearance it does not differ very much from many similar 
ones amongst the Italian mountains; but its position is ex¬ 
ceptionally good, and its importance has been starajild upon 
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it by the hands of those who fk ve thought it worth holtfing 
since the days of ancient JlomA Of late it has, of course, 
acquired a certain modernness of aspect j it has plantpd acacia 
trees in its little piazza, and it has a gorgeoiKly arrayed 
municipal band. But from a little distance one neither hears 
the band nor sees the trees, the grim* inediteval fortifications 
frown upon the valley, anti the time^stained dwellings, great 
and small, rise in rugged irregularity against the lighter brown 
of the rocky backgfound and the green of scattered olive 
groves and chestnuts. Those features, at lej^^t, have not 
changed, and show no disposition to change during generations 
to come. 

In the year 1844, modern civilisation had not yet set in, and 
Subiaco was, within, what it still appears to be from without, a 
somewhat gloomy stronghold of the Middle Ages, rearing its 
battlements and towers in a shadowy gorge, above a mountain 
torrent, inhabited by primitive and passionate people, dominated 
by ecclesiastical institutions, and, though‘distinctly Roman, a 
couple of hundred years behind Rome itself in all matters 
ethic and aesthetic. It was still the scene of the Santacroce 
murder, which really decided Beatrice Cenci’s fate; it was 
still the gathering place of highwaymen and outlaws, whose 
activity found an admirable field through all the region of hill 
and plain between the Samnite range and the sa% while the 
almost inaccessible fortresses of the higher mountains, towards 
Trevi and the Serra di Sanj’ Antonio, offered a safe refuge 
from the half-hearted pursuil of,Pope Gregory’s lazy soldiers. 

Something of what one may c»ll the life-and-death earnest¬ 
ness of earlier times, when ])assion was motivQ and prejudice 
was law, survived at that time and even much later; the 
ferocity of practical love and hatred dominated the theory and 
practia? of justice in the public life of the smaller towns, while 
the patriarchal system subjected the family in almost absolute 
servitude to its head. 

There was nothing very surprising in the fact th.at the head* 
of the house of Braccio should have obliged one of his 
daughters to take the veil in the Convent of Carmelite nuns 
just {within the gate of Su^biaco, as his sister had taken it many 
years earlier. Indeed, it was customary in the family of the 
Pifnces of Gerano that one of the women should be a Car¬ 
melite, Mid it w^as a tradition not unattended with worldly 
advantajies to the sisterhood, that the Braccio nun, whenever 
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there was one, should by the abbess of that particular 
cofivent. f « 

Maria^ Teresa Braccio had therefore yielded, though v«fry 
unwillingly! to her father’s insistence, ‘and having passed 
’through her novitiate, had finally taken the veil as a Carmelite 
of Subiaco, in the year 1841, on the distinct understanding 
that when her aunt died she was** to be abbess in the elder 
lady’s stead, 'rhe abbess herself was* indeed, in excellent 
.health and not yet 'fifty years old, so that Maria Teresa—^in 
religion Maga Addolorata—might have a long time to wait 
before she was promoted to an honour which she regarded as 
hereditary; but the prospect of such i)romotion was almost 
her only compensation for all she had left behind her, and she 
lived upon it and concentrated her character upon it, and 
practised the part she was to play, when she was quite sure that 
she was not observed. 

Nature had not made her for a recluse, least of all for a 
nun of such a rigid’Ordcr as the Carmelites. The short taste 
of a brilliant social life which she had been allowed to enjoy, in 
accordance with an ancient tradition, before finally taking the 
veil, had shown her clearly enough the value of what she was 
to abandon, and at the same time had altogether con¬ 
firmed her father in his decision. Compared with the freedom^ 
of the pre^^-nt day, the restrictions imposed upon a young girl 
in the Roman society o{ those times were, of course, tyrannical 
in the extreme, and the average modern young lady would 
almost as willingly go into a C4)nvent as submit to them. But 
Maria Teresa had received an impression which nothing could 
efface. Her intuitive nature had divined the possible semi¬ 
emancipation of marriage, and her temperament had felt in a 
certain degree the extremes of joyous exaltation and of that 
entrancing sadness which is love’s premonition, and which tells 
maidens what love is before they know him, by making them 
conscious of the breadth ,and depth of his yet vacant 
• dwelling. 

She had learned in that brief time that she was beautiful, 
and she had •felt that she could love and that she should be 
loved in return. She had seen the world as a princess and 
had felt tit as a woman, and she had understood all that she 
must give up in taking the veil. But she had been offeredino 
choice, and though she had contemplated opposifloru she had 
not dared to revolt. Being absolutely ifi the powA of 
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parents, so far as she was awareVshe had accepted the fatality 
of their will, and bent her fai» hea^ to be shorn of its glory and 
li^‘b]« 3 ad forehead to be covered for ever from the gaz^ of men. 
And having submitted, she had gone through it all Iwavely and 
proudly, as perhaps she would have gone through other things,* 
even to death itself, being a daughter of an old race, accustomed 
to deify honour and to m£fke its divimities of tradition. For 
the rest of her natural life she was to live on the memories of 
one short, magnificent year, for ever to fie contented with the. 
grim rigidity of conventual life in an ancient cloister surrounded 
by gloomy mountains. She was to be a veiled shadow amongst 
veiled shades, a priestess of sorrow amongst sad virgins ; and 
though, if she lived long enough, she was to be the chief of 
them and their ruler, her very superiority could only make her 
desolation more complete, until her own shadow, like the 
others, should be gathered into eternal darkness. 

- Sister Maria Addolorata had certain privileges for which 
her companions, would have given mu^h, but which were 
traditionally the right of such ladies of the Braccio family as 
took the veil. For instance, she had a cell which, though not 
larger than the other cells, was better situated, for it had a 
little balcony looking over the convent garden, and high enough 
to afford a view of the distant valley and of the hills which 
bounded it, beyond the garden wall. It was entOTcd by the 
last door in the corridor within, an4 was near the abbess’s 
apartment, which w^as cnte^eij from the corridor, through a 
small antechamber which also ^ave access to the vast linen- 
presses. The balcony, too, had »little staircase leading down 
into the garden. It had always been the custom to carry the 
linen to and from the laundry through Maria Addolorata’s cell, 
and through a postern gate in the garden wall, the washing 
being *done in the town. By this plan, the annoyance was 
avoided of carrying the huge baskets through the whole length 
of the convent, to and from the main entrance, which was also 
much further removed from the house of Sora Nanna, the chief* 
laundress. Moreover, Maria Addolorata had charge of all the 
convent linen, and the employment thus afforded her was an 
undoubted privilege in itself, for occupation of any kind not 
devotional was excessively scarce in such an existence? 

^n the eyes of the other nuns, the constant society of the ‘ 
abbess herself was also a privilege, and one not by any means 
to, be despised. A£*^er all, the abbess and her niece were 
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nearly related, they could talr of the affairs of their family, and 
thd abbess doubtless recei>|fcl nw.ny letters from Rome con¬ 
taining j^ll the. interesting news of the day, and all the «so€tal 
gossip—perfectly innocent, oi course—which was the chronicle 
*of Roman life. These were valuable compensations, and the 
nuns envied them. l*lic abbess, too, saw her brother, the 
archbishop amd titular fcardinal of'^Subiaco, when tJle princely 
prelate came out from Rome for the coolness of the mountains 
,in August and September, and his conversation was said to be 
not only eddying, but fascinating. The cardinal was a very 
good man, like many of the Braccio family, but he was also a 
man of the world, who had been sent upon foreign missions of 
importance, and had accpiired some worldly fame as well as 
much ecclesiastical dignity in the course of his long life. It 
must be delightful, the nuns thought, to be his own sister, to 
receive long visits from him, and to hear all he had to say about 
the busy world of Rome. To most of them, everything beyond 
Rome was outer dafkness. 

But though the nuns envied the abbess and Maria Addolorata, 
they did not venture to say so, and they hardly dared to think 
so, even when they were all alone, each in her cell; for the 
concentration of conventual life magnifies small spiritual sins 
in the absence of anything really sinful, and to admit that she^ 
even faintly' wishes she might be some one else is to tarnish the* 
brightness of the nun's scrupulously polished conscience. It 
would be as great a misSeed, p(^haps, as to allow the attention 
to wander to worldly matters during times of especial devotion. 
Nevertheless, the envy showgd itself, very perceptibly and much 
against the will of the sisters themselves, in a certain cold 
deference of manner towards the young and beautiful nun who 
was one day to be the superior of them all by force of circum¬ 
stances for which she deserved no credit. She had the f)osition 
among them, and something of the isolation, of a young royal 
princess amongst the ladies qf her queen mother’s court. 

’ There was about her, too, an undefinablc something, like 
the shadow of future fate, a something almost impossible to 
describe, and*yet distinctly appreciable to all who saw her and 
lived with her. It came upon her especially when she was 
silent and abstracted, when she was kneeling in her place in 
the choir, or was alone upon her little balcony over the gardbn. 
At such times a luminous pallor gradually took the^place of 
her fresh and healthy complexion, her e^es grew urniatur^illy 
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dark, with a deep, fixed fire in t\sm, and the regular features 
took upon them the white, ^|et s^aightness of a death mask. 
Stun^imes, at such moments, a shiver ran through he^, even in 
summer, and she d*ew her breath sharply once or twice, as 
though she were hurt. The expression was not one of suffer¬ 
ing or pain, but was rather that of a pdrson conscious of some 
great danger which must bo met without fear or flinching. 

She would have foilnd it very hard to explain what she felt 
just then. She might have said that it was a consciousness of 
something unknown. She could not have said ru,orc than that. 
It brought no vision with it, beatific or h®rrifying; it was not 
the consequence of methodical contemplation, as the trance 
state is; and it was followed by no reaction nor sense of 
uneasiness. It simply came and went as the dark shadow of a 
thunder-cloud passing between her and the sun, and leaving no 
trace behind. 

There was nothing to account for it, unless it could be 
explained by heredity, and no one had "ever suggested any 
such explanation to Maria. It was true that there had been 
more than one tragedy in the Braccio family since they had 
first lifted their heads above the level of their contemporaries to 
become Roman Barons, in the old days before such titles as 
prince and duke had come into use. But then, most of the 
‘ old families could tell of deeds as cruel and lives as.passionate 
as any remembered by Maria's race, and Italians, though 
superstitious in unexpected ways, have little of that belief 
in hereditary fate which is* coijimon enough in the gloomy 
north. , 

“Was Sister Maiia Addolorata a great sinner, before she 
became a nun ? ” asked Annetta, Sora Nanna’s daughter, of her 
mother, one day, as they came away from the convent. 

“ Wkat are you saying?” exclaimed the washerwoman, in a 
tone of rebuke. “ She is a great lady, and the niece of the 
abbess and of the cardinal. Spmetimes certain ideas pass 
through your head, my daughter ! ” * 

And Sora Nanna gesticulated, unable to express herself. 

“ Then she sins in her throat,” observed Arfiietta calmly. 
“ But* you do not even look at her—so many sheets—so many 
pillow-cases—and good day ! But while you count, L look.” 

V Why should I look at her ?” inquired Nanna, shifting the 
big empty bksket she carried on her head, hitching her broad 
shoulders and wrinkling her leathery forehead, as her small 
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eyes turned upward. “ Doj^ou take me for a man, that I 
shduld make eyes at a nun y* • 

‘‘AneJ I? Am I a man ? And yet I look at her. ^ I^e 
nothing but her face when we arc there, and afterwards I 
\hink about it. What harm is there ? She sins in her throat. 
I know it.” 


Sora Nanna hitched# her shoiiWers impatiently #again, and 
said nothing. Tlie two women descenTied through the steep 
.and narrow street, slipiiery and wet with slimy, coal black’ mud 
that glitterer^on the rough cobblc-stuiies. Nanna walked first, 
and Annetta followed close behind her, keeping step, and 
setting her feet exactly where her mother had trod, with the 
instinctive certainty of the born mountaineer. With heads 
erect and shoulders sc^uare, each with one hand on her hip 
and the other hanging down, they carried their burdens 
swiftly and safely, with a swinging undulating gait as though it 
were a jdeasure to them to move, and w'ould require an effort 


to stop rather tharf to wMlk on for ever. They wore shoes 
because they were well-to-do peoide, and chose to show that 
they were when they went up to the convent. But for the rest 
they were clad in the costume of the neighbourhood, —the 
coarse white shift, close at the throat, the scarlet bodice, the 


short, dark, gathered skirt, and the dark blue carpet apron, 
with flowors woven on a white stripe across the lower end.* 
Both wore heavy gold earrings, and Sora Nanna had eight or 
ten strings of large coral beads ground her throat. 

Annetta was barely fifteen )iears* old, brown, slim, and active 
as a lizard. She was one#of those utterly unruly and un¬ 
tamable girls of whom there arc two or three in every Italian 
village, in mountain or plain, a creature in whom a living 
consciousness of living nature took the place of thought, and 
with whom to be conscious w'as to speak, without reason or 
hesitation. The small, keen, black eyes were set under 
immense and arched black, eyebrows which made the eyes 
* themselves seem larger than they were, and the projecting 
temples cast shadows to the cheek which hid the rudimentary 
modelling ofithe coarse lower lids. The ears were flat and ill- 
developed, but close to the head and not large; the teetfl very 
short, though perfectly regular and exceedingly white ; the lips 
long, mobile, brown rather than red, and generally x)arted Jike 
those of a wild animal. The girl’s smoothly sinewy throat 
moved with every step, showing the quick play of tfce elastic * 
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cords and muscles. Her blue-b\ck hair was plaited, though 
far from neatly, and the braiiSs weve twisted into an irregular 
Qsil, generally hidden by the flap of the white embroid¬ 
ered cloth cross-fbldtd upon her head and hanging down 
behind. ' 

For some minutes the mother and’daughter continued to 
pick theii* way down the* winding kines between the dark 
houses of the upper village. Then Sora Nanna put out her 
right hand as a signal to Annetta that she meant to stop, and. 
she stood still on the steep descent and turned diJiberately till 
she could see the girl. • 

“ What are you saying ? she began, as though there had been 
no pause in the conversation. “ I'hat Sister Maria Addolorata 
sins in her throat! But how can she sin in her throat, since she 
sees no man but the gardener and the priest ? Indeed you 
say foolish things ! ” 

“And what has that to do with it?” inquired Annetta. 
“She must have.seen enough of men in Rome, every one of 
them a great lord. And who tells you that she did not love 
one of them and docs not wish that she were married to him ? 
And if that is not a sin in the throat, I do not know what to 
say. There is my answer.” 

^ “You say foolish things,” repeated Sora Nanna. 

Then she turned deliberately away and began V) descend 
once more, with an occasional dissatisfied movement of the 
shoulders. , 

“ For the rest,” observed Annietta, “ it is not my business. 

I would rather look at the Englislwnan when he is eating meat 
than at Sister Maria when she is counting clothes ! I do not 
know whether he is a wolf or a man.” 

“ Eh ! The Englishman ! ” exclaimed Sora Nanna. “ 
will look so much at the Englishman that you will make blood 
with (xigetto, who wishes you well, and when Gigetto has avail¬ 
ed for the Englishman at the corn/:;r of the forest, what shall we 
all have ? The galleys. What do you see in the Englishman ? 
He has red hair and long, long teeth. Yes—^just like a wolf. 
You are right. And if he pays for meat, wdiy shoifld he not eat 
it ? If he did not pay, it would be different. It would soon 
be finished. Heaven send us a little money witlwut any 
Eu/glishman ! Besides, Gigetto said the other day that he would 
. wait for Jjim''at the corner of the forest. And Gigetto, when 
he ^ays af thing, he d^cs it." 
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“ And why should we go tr the galleys if Gigetto waits for 
the* Englishman ? ” inquired Annetta. 

Silly!cried the older woman. Because Gigetto,would 
take your father’s gun, since he has nont of his own. That 
would be enough. We*should have done it ! ” 

Annctta shrugged her shoulders and said nothing. 

“ But take care,” cwnlinued 90 ra Nanna. Voiir father 
s’eeps with one eye open. Ho sees yo*u, and he sees also the 
.Englishman every day. Ele says nothing, because he is ‘good. 
But he has»a fist like a paving-stone. I tell you nothing 
more.” • 

They reached Sora Nanna’s house and disappeared under 
the dark archway. For Sora Nanna and Stefanone, her 
husband, were rich people for their station, and their house 
w'as large and was built with an arch wide enough and high 
enough for a loaded beast of burden to pass through with a 
man on its back. And, within, everything w'as clean and well 
kejit, exccjiting alf that belonged to Annetta. There were 
airy upper rooms, with well-swept floors of red brick or of 
beaten cement, furnished with high beds on iron trestles, and 
wooden stools of well-w'orn brown oak, and tables painted a 
vivid green, and primitive lithographs of S.aint Benedict and 
Santa Scholastica and the Addolorata. And there Nvere lofts 
in which •the rich autumn grapes were hung up to dry on 
strings, and where clicsj.nuts lay in heaps, and figs w’ere spread 
in symmetrical order on gre^t sheets of the coarse grey 
paper made in Subiaco: There were apjfles, too, though 
poor ones, and there were bins of maize and wheat, waiting to 
be picked over before being ground in the primeval household 
mill. And there were hams and sides of bacon, and red 
peppers, and bundles of dried herbs, and great mountain 
cheeses on shelves. 'Fhere was also a guest room, better than 
the rest, which Stefanone and his wife occasionally let to 
respectable travellers or to, the merchants wdio came from 
Rome on business to stay a few days in Subiaco. At the 
present time the room was rented by the Englishman con¬ 
cerning whofn the discussion had arisen between Annetta and 
her mother. * 

Angus Dalrymple, M.D., was not an Englishman, as he had 
tried to explain to Sorra Nanna, though without the l^ast 
success. He was, as his name proclaimed, a S’cotjphman of 
the Scotch, and a doctor of medicine. It was true tllit he jiiad ’ 
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red hair, and an abundance of \, and long white teeth, ^Dut 
Sora Nanna’s description wai otherwise libellously incomplete 
and ^holly omitted all mention of the good poinjs in his 
appearance. In the •first place, he possessed the characteristic 
national build in a superior degree of develojmient, with all 
the lean, bony energy which has done so much hard work in 
the world. % He was broad-shouldered, iong-armed; long-legged, 
deep-chested, and strj?ight, with sinewy hands and singularly 
well-shaped fingers. His healthy skin had that mottled look, 
produced by countless freckles upon an almost childlike com¬ 
plexion. The large, grave mouth generally concealed the long 
teeth objected to by Sora Nanna, and the li[)s, though even 
and narrow, were strong rather than thin, and their rare smile 
was both genial and gentle. There were lines—as yet very 
faint—about the corners of the mouth, which told of a nervoiis 
and passionate disposition and of the .strong Scotch temper, 
as well as of a certain sensitiveness which belongs especially to 
northern races. The pale but very bright blue eyes under 
shaggy auburn brows were fiery with courage and keen with 
shrewd entcr[)risc. Dalrymple was assuredly not a man to be 
despised under any circumstances, intellectually or jjhysically. 

His presence in such a place as Subiaco, at a time when 
hardly any foreigners except painters visited the place, requires 
*some explanation; for he was not an artist, but a dloctor, and 
had never been even tempted to amuse, himself with sketching. 

In the first place, he was a yotj^igcr son of a good family, and 
received a moderate allowance, ^uitc sufficient in those days 
to allow him considerable latitude of expenditure in old- 
fashioned Italy. Secondly, he had entirely refused to follow 
any of the professions known as “ liberal.” He had no taste 
for the law, and he had not the com])anionab]e character whi,ch 
alone ctn make life in the army pleasant in time of peace. 
His beliefs, or his lack of belief, together with an honourable 
conscience, made him naturally opposed to all churches. On 
the other hand, he had been attracted almost from his child- * 
hood by scientific subjects, at a period w'hen the discoveries of 
the last fifty years appeared as misty but beatific visions to 
men <Jf science. To the disappointment and, to some extent, 
to the humiliation of his family, he insisted upon studying 
mci^icine, at the University of St. Andrews, as soon as he had ' 
obtained Jiis‘ordinary degree at Cambridge. And having once 
^ insisted, Nothing coujd turn him from his purpose, for he 
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possessed English tenacity ijFafted upon Scotch originality, 
with a good deal of the strength both races. 

While^still a ^Jtudent he had once made a tour in Italj^, %pd 
like many northerners had fallen under the mysterious spell of 
fhe South from the very, first. Having a sufficient allowance 
for all his needs, as has*been said, and being attracted by the 
purely scientific side of Jiis profession rather than b)»any desire 
to become a successful practitioner, it was natural enough 
.that on finding himself free to go whither he pleased in pursuit 
of knowledgt^ he should have visited Ttaly again. A third visit 
had convinced him that he should do well to spend some 
years in the country; for by that time he had become deeply 
interested in the study of malarious fevers, which in those days 
were completely misunderstood. It would be far too much to 
say that young Dalrymple had at that .time formed any com¬ 
plete theory in regard to malaria; but his naturally lonely and 
concentrated intellect had contemptuously discarded all ex¬ 
planations of malapious phenomena, and, communicating his 
own ideas to no one, until he should be in possession of jiroofs 
for his opinions, he had in reality got hold of the beginning of 
the truth about germs which has since then revolutionised 
medicine. 

The only object of this short digression has been to show 
that Angmg ] 3 alrymj)le was not a careless idler and tourist iif 
Italy, only half responsible for what he did, and not at all for 
what he thought. On* the contrary, he was a man of very 
unusual gifts, of superior ecyi?at!lon, and of rare enterprise; 
a strong, silent, thoughtful pian, about eight-and-twenty years 
of age, and just beginning to feel his power as something 
greater than he had suspected when he came to spend the autumn 
months in Subiaco, and hired Sora Ioanna's guest room, with 
a little room leading off it, which he kept locked,^ and in 
which he had a table, a chair, a microscope, some books, a 
few chemicals, and some simple apparatus. 

* His presence had at first roused certain jealous misgivings 
in the heart of the town physician, Sor I'ommaso Taddei, 
commonly ^oken of simply as “ the Doctor,” because there 
was no other. But Dalrymple was not without tact and^cnow- 
ledge qf human nature. He explained that he came as a 
foreigner to learn from native physicians how malarious fevers 
were treated in Italy; arid he listened with patient intelligence 
to Sor Tommaso’s antiquated theories, and silentlj watched' 
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his still more antiquated practi\:. And Sor 7'ommaso, fike 
all people who think that they^know a vast deal, highly approt^cd 
of JDalrym pie’s submissive silence, and said t^iat the young 
man '^^as a marvel of .modesty, and that if he could stay about 
ten years in Subiaco and learn someth^g from Sor Tommaso* 
himself, he might really some day be ?i fairly good doctor— 
which wer(^ extraordinarily Jiberal adipissions on* the part of 
the old practitioner, ami contributed largely towards reassuring 
Stefanone concerning his lodger’s character. 

For Stefanone and his wife had their doubts ai’^ suspicions. 
Of course they knew that all foreigners cxcej^t Frenchmen 
and Austrians were Protestants, and ale meat on fast days, 
and were under the most especial protection of the devil, who 
fattened them in this world that they might burn the better in 
the next. But Stefanone had never seen the r^l foreigner at 
close quarters, and had not conceived it possible that any 
living human being could devour so much half-cooked flesh in 
a day as Dalrymple desired for his daily poction, paid for, and 
consumed. Moreover, there was no man in vSubiaco who 
could and did swallow such portentous draughts of the strong 
mountain wine, without suffering any apjiarcnt effects from his 
potations. Furthermore, also, Dalrymple did strange things 
by day and night in the small laboratory he had arranged next 
%o his bedroom, and unholy and evil. smells issueci^ at times 
through the cracks of the door, and jienetrated from the bed¬ 
room to the stairs outside, and were dfstinclly perceptible all 
over the house. Tlicrefore tStJf^nonc maintained for a long 
time that his lodger was in league yith the powers of darknes.s, 
and that it was not safe to keep him in the house, though 
he paid his bill so very regularly, every Saturday, and never 
quarrelled about the price of his food and drink. On the 
whole, however, Stefanone abstained from interfering, as lie 
had at fust been inclined to do, and entering the laboratory, 
with the support of the parisli priest, a basin of holy water, 
aiKi a loaded gun—all three of wliich he considered necessary 
for an exorcism; and little by little, Sor Tommaso, the doctor, 
persuaded him that Dalrymple was a worthy ^oung man, 
deepljfc engaged in profound studies, and should be respected 
rather than exorcised. ' , 

“Of course,” admitted the doctor, '*‘he is a Protestant. 
But*then he has a passport. Let us therefore let him alone.” 

# The exj^tcnce of the passport—indispensable in those days 
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—Affas a strong argumJit in tl/2 eyes of the simple Stefanone. 
He*could not conceive that a magician whose soul was sold to 
the devil could possibly have a passport and be under the 
protectidh of tHe law. So the matter wa% settled. * 


CHAFFER II 

Sister Maria Aonoj.oRAi'A sat by the open door of her 
cell, looking across the stom.' i)arapet of her little balcony, and 
watching the changing ricliness of the western sky, as the sun 
went down far out of siglit behind the mountains. Though the 
month was October, the afternoon was warm ; it was very 
still, and the air had been close in the choir during the 
Benediction service, which was just over. Slie leaned back in 
her chair, and her li]>s [larted as she breathed, with a perceptible 
desire for refreshment in the breath. She held a piece of 
needlework in her heavy white hands; tlie needle had been 
thrust through the linen, but the stitch had remained unfinished,# 
and one iTointed finger pressed the double edge against the 
other, lest the material tshould slip before she made up her 
mind to draw the needle througJi.. Deej) in the garden under 
the balcony the late flowers wt*re taking strangely vivid colours 
out of the briglit sky abovd, and some bits of broken glass, 
stuck in the mortar on tlie top of the opposite wall as a 
I>rotection against thieving boys, glowed like a line of rough 
rubies against the misty distance. Ev'en the white walls of the 
bare cell and the coarse grey blanket lying across the* foot of 
the small bed drank in a little of the colour, and looked less 
• grey and less grim. • 

From the eaves, high above the open door, the swallows 
shot down j^ito the golden light, striking great circles and 
reflecting the red gold of the sky from their breasts they 
wheeled just beyond the wall, with steady wings wide-stretched, 
up and*down; and each one, turning at full speed, struck 
upwards again and was oiit of sight in an instanf, above the 
lintel. The nun watched them, her eyes trying to follow each , 
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of them in turn and to recognise ^lem separately as they flashed 
into sight again and again. ^ 

Her lips were parted, and as she sat there she began to sing 
very ^ftly and quite .unconsciously. She coul 5 not Rave told 
what the song was. The notes were strange and oddly divided? 
and there was a deadly sadness in a certain interval that came 
back almost with every stavg. But th^ voice itself was beauti¬ 
ful beyond all comparwon with ordinary voices, full of deep and 
touching vibrations and far harmonics, though she sang so^ 
softly all to herself. Notes like hers haunt the ears—and* 
sometimes the heart—when she who sang diem has been long 
dead, and many w'ould give much to hear but a breath of 
them again. 

It was hard for Maria Addolorata not to sing sometimes, 
when she was all alone in her cell, though it was so strictly 
forbidden. Singing is a gift of expression, w^hen it is a really 
natural gift, as much as speech and gesture and the smile 
on the lips, with the one difference that it is a keener 
pleasure to him Or her that sings than gesture or speech 
can possibly be. Music, and especially singing, are a physical 
as well as an intellectual expression, a pleasure of the body as 
well as a “ delectation ” of the soul. To sing naturally and 
spontaneously is most generally an ondowanent of natures 
•physically strong and rich by the censes, independently of the 
mind, though melody may sometimes be the audible transla¬ 
tion of a silent thought as well as the unconscious speech 
of wordless passion. * ^ 

And in Maria’s song there was a strain of that something 
unknown and fatal, which the nuns sometimes saw in her face 
and which was in her eyes now, as she sang ; for they no longer 
followed the circling of the swallows, but grew fixed and dark, 
with fiery reflections from the sunset sky, and the regular 
features grew white and straight and square against the deepen¬ 
ing shadows within the narrow room. The deep voice trembled 
a little, and the shoulders had a short, shivering movement • 
under the heavy folds of the dark veil, as the sensation of a 
presence ran through her and made her shudder. But the 
voice*did not break, and she sang on, louder, now, than she 
realised, the full notes swelling in her throat, and vibrating 
between the narrow walls, and floating but through tlie open 
dodr to join *he flight of the swallows. 
r The d(jDr of tlie cell opened gently, but she did not hear, and 
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san^on, leaning back in her c^air and gazing still at the pink 
clouds above the mountains. , 

“ Death is my love, dark-eyed dcfcth— ” 
she sang. , 

“Maria!” 

The abbess was stant^ng in the. doorway and speaking to 
her, but she did not hear. • 

■ 

• 

“^lis hands are sweetly cold and gonilc— 

Flower# of lock, and firefly— 

Holy Saint John ! ” 

“ Maria ! ” cried th*e abbess, impatiently. “ What follies are 
you singing ? I could hear you in my room I ” 

Maria Addolorata started and rose from her scat, still holding 
her needlework, and turning half round towards her superior, 
with suddenly downcast eyes. The elder lady came forward with 
slow dignity and walked as far as the door of the balcony, 
where she stood still for a moment, gazing at the beautiful sky. 
She was not a stately woman, for she was too short and stout, 
but she had that calm air of assured superiority which takes the 
place of stateliness, and which seems to belong especially to 
those who ^occupy important positions in the Church. Her 
large features, though too heavy, were imposing in their 
excessive pallor, while the broad, dark brown shadows all 
around and beneath the large blSck eyes gave the face a depth 
of expression which did not, perhaps, wholly correspond with 
the original character. It was a striking face, and considering 
the wide interval between the ages of the abbess and her niece, 
and the natural difference of colouring, there was a strong 
family resemblance in the two women. 

The abbess sat down upon the only chair, and Maria 
remained standing before her, her sewing in her hands. 

• “I have often told you that you must not sing in your cell,” 
said the abbess in a coldly severe tone. 

Maria’s shoulders shook her veil a little, but she still looked 
at the floor. • 

“I cannot help it,” she answered in a constrained voice. 
“ I did not know that t was singing— 

’ “ That is ridiculous ! How can one sing, and not know ft? 

You are not deaf. At least, you do not sing as theflagh you 
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were. I will not have it. I could hear you as far away as my 
own room— a love-song, too ’" 

' “ The love of death,” suggested Maria. 

“ It makes no difference,” answered the elder lady. “ You 
disturb the peace of the sisters with your singing. You know 
the* rule, and you must obey it, like 'the rest If you must 
sing, then^sing in church.” 

“Ido.” 

“ Very well, that ought to be enough. Must you sing all 
the time ? Suppose that the Cardinal had been visiting me, as 
w'as quite possible, what impression w'ould.he have had of our 
discipline ? ” 

“Oh, Uncle Cardinal has often heard me sing.” 

“ You must not call him ‘ Uncle Cardinal.’ It is like the 
common people who say ‘ Uncle Priest.' I have told you that 
a hundred times at least. And if the Cardinal has heard you 
singing, so much the worse.” 

“ He once told me that I had a good voice,” observed 
Maria, still standing before her aunt. 

“ A good voice is a gift of God and to be used in church, 
but not in such a way as to attract attention or admiration. 
The devil is everywhere, my daughter, and makes use of our 
best gifts as a means of temptation. The Cardinal certainly 
^ did not hear you singing that witch’s love-song w'hich I heard 
just now. He would have rebuked you as I do.” 

“ It was not a love-song. It is hbout death—and Saint 
John’s eve.” 

“ Well, then it is about witches. Do not argue with me. 
There is a rule, and you must not break it.” 

Maria Addolorata said nothing, but moved a step and leaned 
against the door-post, looking out into the evening light. The 
stout abbess sat motionless in her straight chair, looking past 
her niece at the distant hills. She had evidently said all she 
meant to say about the singing, and it did not occur to her to 
talk of anything else. A long Silence followed. Maria was 
not timid, but she had been accustomed from her childhood 
to look upon her aunt as an immensely superior person, 
moving in a higher sphere, and five years spent in the convent 
as novice and nun had rather increased than diminished the 
feeling of awe which the abbess inspired in the young girl. 
There was,..indeed, no other sister in the community who 
would have dared to answer the abbess’s rebuke at all, and 
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Maria’s very humble protest r/ally represented an extraordinary 
decree of individuality and courage. Conventual institutions 
can only exist on a basis of absolute submission. • 

The abbess was neither harsh nor unkihd, and was certainly 
hot a very terrifying figure, but she possessed undeniable force 
of character, strengtheded by the inborn sense of hereditary 
right and power, and her kindness was as imposfhg as her 
displeasure was lofty and solemn, ^he had very little 
.sympathy for any weakness in others, but she was always 
ready to dispense the mercy of Heaven, vicariously, so to say, 
and with a certaitr royally suppressed surprise that Heaven 
should be merciful. On the whole, considering the circum¬ 
stances, she admitted that Maria Addolorata had accepted the 
veil with sufficient outward grace, though without any vocation, 
and she took it for granted that with such opportunities the 
girl must slowly develop into an abbess not unlike her jire- 
dec.cssors. She prayed regularly, of course, and with especial 
intention, for her n*iece, as for the welfare of the order, and 
assumed as an unquestionable result that her prayers were' 
answered with perfect regularity, since her own conscience did 
not reproach her with negligence of her young relative’s 
spiritual education. 

To the abbess, religion, the order and its duties, presented , 
themselves as a vast machine controlled for the glory of God 
by the Pope. She and her nuns were parts of the great 
engine which must work with ijierfect regularity in order that 
God might be glorified. Hiw* mind was naturally religious, 
but was at the same time t;ssentially of the material order. 
There is a material iipagination, and there is a spiritual 
imagination. 'Phere are very good and devout men and 
women who take the world, presemt and to come, quite 
literally, as a mere fulfilment of their own limitatioits; who 
look upon what they know as being all that need be known, 
and upon what they belicvje of God and Heaven as the 
•mechanical consequence of what they know rather than as the 
cause and goal, respectively, of existence and action; to whom 
the letter of fhe law is the arbitrary expression of a despotic 
power, which, somehow, must be looked upon as merciful; 
who an^w'er all questions concerning God’s logic with the 
> tremendous assertion of Qod’s will; whose God is a magni^ed 
man, and whose devil is a malignant animal, second only to 
God in understanding, while extreme from God in dilposition. 

^ C 3 
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There are good men and women Who, to use a natural but not 
flippant simile, take it for granted that the soul is cast into the 
troubled waters of life without the power to swjm, or even the 
possib*ility of learni»g to float, dependent upon tfie bare 
chance that some one may throw it,, the life-buoy of ritual* 
religion as its only conceivable means 'of salvation. And the 
opponentstof each particular form of faith invariably take just 
such good men and ^v^men, with all their limitations, as the 
only true exponents of that especial creed, which they then^ 
proceed to tear in pieces with all the ease su^h an undue" 
advantage of false premise gives them. None of them have 
thought of intellectual mercy as being, perhaps, an integral 
I>art of Christian charity. Faith they have in abundance, and 
hope also not a little; but charity, though it be for men's 
earthly ills and, theoretically, if not alw'ays practically, for 
men’s spiritual shortcomings, is rigidly forbidden for the errors 
of men’s minds. Why? No thinking man can help asking 
the little question which grows great in the•iinanswering silence 
that follows it. 

All this is not intended as an apology for what the young 
nun, Maria Addolorata, afterwrards did, though much of it is 
necessary in explanation of her deeds, which, however they 
may be regarded, brought upon her and others their inevitable 
* logical consequences. Still less is it meant, in any sense, as 
an attack upon the conventual system of the cloistered orders, 
which system was itself a consequence* of spiritual, intellectual, 
and political history, and hak a prime right to be judged upon 
the evidence of its causes, and nof by the shortcomings of its 
results in changed times. What has been said merely makes 
clear the fact that the characters, minds, and dispositions of 
Maria Addolorata and pf her aunt, the abbess, were wholly 
unsuite^ to one another. And this one fact became a source 
of life and death, of happiness and misery, of comedy and 
tragedy, to many individuals, even to the present day. 

The nun remained motionless* pressing her check against* 
the door-post and looking out. Her aunt had not quite shut 
the door by which she had entered, and a cool stream of air 
blewV)utward from the corridor and through the cell, bringing 
with it that peculiar odour which belongs to all large ,and old 
buildings inhabited by religious communities. It is made up 
of the cold exhalations from stone walls and paved floors in 
which tl\»re is always some dampness, of the acrid smell of 
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the heavy, leathern, wadded Curtains which shut off the main 
drsffts of air, as the swinging doors do in a mine, of a faint but 
perceptijble suggestion of incense which penetrates the .whole 
building from the church or the chapel, find, not least, of the 
•fumes from the cooker)i of the great quantities of vegetables 
which are the staple fo6d of the brethren or sisters, • It is as 
imperceptible to the m#nks and nuns themselves aif the smell 
of tobacco to the smoker. • 

It had been very close in the little cell, and Maria was ‘glad 
of the cooli^ss that came in through the open door. Her 
eyes were fixed on* the sky with a longing look. Again the 
words of her song rose to her lips, but she checked them, 
remembering her aunt’s presence, and with the effort to be 
silent came the strong wish to be free, to be over there upon 
tliobo purple hills at evening, to look beyond and watch the 
sun sinking into the distant sea, to breathe her fill of the 
mountain air, to run along the crests of the hills till she should 
be tired, to sleep •under the open sky, to see, in dreams, 
to-morrow’s sun rising through the trees, to be waked by the 
song of birds and to find that the dream was true. 

Instead of that, and instead of all it meant to her, there was 
to be the silent evening meal, the close, lighted chapel, the 
wearily nasal chant of the sisters, her lonely cell, with its close 
darkness,Jthe unrefreshing sleep, broken by the bell calling her 
to another olfice in the chapel; then, at last, the dawn, and 
the day that would seem as mi^ch a prisoner as herself within 
the convent walls, and the prjyinJ and nasal chanting, and the 
counting in sheets and pillojsv-cases, and doing a little sewing, 
and singing to herself, perhaps, and then the being reproved 
for it —the whole varied by meals of coarse food, and periodical 
stations in her seat in the choir. 7 ’he day! The very sun 
seemed imprisoned in his corner of the garden wall, <iragging 
slowly at his chain, in a short half-circle, from morning till 
evening, like a watch-dog tied up in a yard beside his kennel. 
• The night was better. Sometimes she could see the moon- 
rays through the cracks of the balcony door, as she lay in her 
bed. She cftuld see them against the darkness, and the ends 
of them were straight white lines and round white spots the 
floor aqd on the walls. Her thoughts played in them, and 
her maiden fancies caught them and followed them lightly^ut 
into the white night and far away to the third wdtld^ which is 
dreamland. And in her dreams she sang to the#midnight 
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stars, and clasped her bare arJhs round the moon’s wfiite 
throat, kissing the moon-ladyis pale and passionate cheek,'till 
she lost herself in the mysterious eyes, and found hersj^df once 
more, bathed in cool star showers, the queen of a tender 
dream. i 

There ►sat the abbess, in the only thair, stolid, righteous, 
imposing. • The incarnation and th« representative of the 
ninety and nine who iTeed no forgiveness, exasperatingly and 
mathematically virtuous as a dogma, a woman against whom, 
no sort of reproach could be brought, and at the /nere sight of 
whom false witnesses would shrivel up and die, like jelly-fish 
in the sun. She not only approved of the convent life, but she 
liked it. She was at libeity to do a thousand things which 
were not permitted to the nuns, but she had not the slightest 
inclination to do any of them, any more than she was inclined 
to admit that any of them could possibly be unhappy if they 
would only pray, sing, sleep, and eat boiled cabbage at the 
appointed hours. What had she in common with Maria 
Addolorata, except that she was born a princess and a 
Braccio ? 

Of what use was it to be princess by birth, like a dozen or 
more of the sisters, or even a noble, like all the others ? Of 
what use or advantage could anything be, where liberty was 
not? An even plainer and more desperate question v>se in the 
young nun’s heart, as she leaned her cheek against the door¬ 
post, still warm with the afternoon sun Of what use was life, 
if it was to be lived in the to*mD jvith the accomijaniment of a 
lifelong funeral service? Why sljould not God be as well 
pleased with suicide as with self-burial ? Why should not 
death all at once, by the sudden dash of cleanly steel, be as 
noble and acceptable a sacrifice as death by sordid degrees,of 
orderly rsuffering, systematic starvation, and rigidly regulated 
misery ? Was not life, life—and blood, blood—whether drawn 
by drops, or shed from a quick wound in the splendid redness 
of one heroic instant ? Surely it would be as grand a thing, if' 
a mere sacrifice were the object, to be laid down stark di 
with the death-thrust in the heart, at the foot of the altar, in all 
her rkdiant youth and full young beauty, untempted and un¬ 
sullied, as to fast and pray through forty querulous ,vears of 
misery in prison. 

But then,** there was the virtue of patience. Therein, 
doubtles^- lay the difference. It was not the death alone that 
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was to please God, but the lofig manner of it, the summed-up 
account of suffering, the interest paid on the capital of lifeafter 
it was invested in death. God was to be pleased with items, 
and the sum of them. Item, a sleepless* night. Item, a bad 
V M, caught by kneeling on the damp stones. Item, a dish 
ot sweets refused on a feast-day. Item, the resolution not to 
laugh when -a fly settled on the abbess’s nose. Ittm, the re¬ 
solution not to wish that her hair had never been cut off. Item, 
being stifled in summer and frozen in winter, in her cell. Item, 
’appreciating ^hat it w'as the best cell, and that she was better 
oft' than the other sisters. 

Kcjicat the items for half a century, sum them up, and offer 
them to God as a meet and fitting sacrifice—the destruction, 
by fine degrees of petty suffering, of one woman’s whole life, 
almost from the beginning, and quite to the end, with the total 
annihilation of all its human possibilities, of love, of mother¬ 
hood, of reasonable enjoyment and legitimate happiness. 
'I'hat was the formvla for salvation which Maria Addolorata 
had recciv ,d with the veil. 

And not only had she received it. It had been thrust upon 
her, because she chanced to be the only available daughter of 
the ancient house of Braccio, to fill the hereditary seat beneath 
the wooden canopy, as abbess of the Subiaco Carmelites. If 
there ha^ been another sister, less fair, more religiously^ 
disposed, that sister would have been chosen in Maria’s stead. 
But ihcre was no other; and there must be a young Braccio 
nun, to take the place of the ^l3cf one, when the latter should 
have filled her account to ojverflowing with little items to be 
paid for with the gold of certain salvation. 

That a sinful woman, full of sorrows, and weary of the world, 
might silently bow her head under thq nun’s veil, and w’ear out 
with prayerful austerity the deep-cut letters of her silk’s story, 
that, at least, was a thing Maria could understand. There 
were faces among the sisters that haunted her in solitude, lips 
•*' c'-’dd have told much,*but which said only “ Miserere”; 

•-, had looked on love, and that fixed themselves now 

only on the Gross ; cheeks blanched with grief and hollowed as 
the marble of an ancient fountain by often flowing tears; hearts 
that ha^ given all, and had been beaten and bruised and 
rejected. The convent was for them; the life was a life for 
them ; for them there was no freedom beyond these walls? in 
the living world, nor anywhere on this side of deatj. They 
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had done right in coming, and ?hey did right in staying; they 
were reasonable when they prayed that they might have time, 
beforj^ they died, to be sorry for their sins and to toitch again 
the hem of the garment of innocence. 

But even they, if they were told tha^' it would be right, would 
they not*rather shorten their time to a'day, even to one instant, 
of aggregated pain, and offer up thocr sacrifice* all at once ? 
And why .should it notfbc right? Did God delight in pain and 
sufTering for its own sake ? The passionate girl's heart revolted 
angrily against a Being that could enjoy the suffijrings of helj)- 
less creatures. • 

But then, there was that virtue of patience again, which was 
beyond her comprehension. At last she spoke, lier face was 
still to the sunset. 

“ What difference can it make to God how we die ? ” she 
asked, scarcely conscious that she was speaking. 

The abbess must have started a little, for the chair creaked 
suddenly, several seconds before she answered. Her face did 
not relax, however, nor were her hands unclasped from one 
another as they lay folded on her knees. 

“ That is a foolish question, my daughter,” she said at last. 

“ Do you think that God was not pleased by the sufferings of 
the holy martyrs, and did not reward them for what they 
* bore ? ” , 

“ No, I did not mean that,” answ^ered Maria, quickly. 

“ But why should we not all be martyrs ? It would be much 
quicker.” * , 

“ Heaven preserve us ! ” exclaiijied the abbess. “ What are 
you thinking of, child ? ” 

“ It would be so much quicker,” repeated Maria. “ What are 
we here for? To .sacrifice our lives to God. VVe wish to 
make ^his sacrifice, and Ciod promises to accept it. Why 
would it be less complete if we were led to the altar as soon as 
we have finished our novitiate and quickly killed ? It would 
be the same, and it would be much quicker. What difference' 
can it make how we die, since we arc to die in the end, without 
accomplishing anything except dying ? ” * 

By this time the abbess’s pale hands were unclasped, and one 
of them pressed each knee, as she leaned far forwai^d in her 
seat, with an expresssion of surprise and horror, her dark lips < 
paVted and all the lines of her colourless face drawn down. 

“ Are jvou mad, Maria ? ” she asked in a low voice. 
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‘^Mad ? No. Why should you think me mad ? The 
nun* turned and looked down at Iut aunt. “ After all, it is the 
great question. Our lives are but a preparation for death. 
Why need the pre})aration be so long ? Why should the Seath 
be so slow ? Why shoi^ld it bo right to kill ourselves for the 
glory of God by degrees,* and wrong to do it all at once, if one 
has the courage ? I think it is a very reasonable question.” 

“Indeed, you are beside yourself! 'Wic devil suggests such 
things to you and blinds you to the truth, my child. Penunce 
and prayer, jjrayer and penance —by tlie grace of Heaven it 
will pass.” 

“Penance and prayer! ” exclaimed Maria, sadly. “Thatis 
it—a slow deatli, but a sure’ one ! ” 

“ I am more than sixty years old,” replied the abbess. “ I 
have done penance and [irayed ]>rayers all iny life, and you sec 
—I am well. I am stout.” 

“ I'or charity’s sake, do not say so ! ” cried Maria, making 
the sign of the htirns wuth her lingers, to ward off tlic evil eye, 

“ You will certainly fall ill.” 

“ Our lives are of God. It is our own eyes that are evil. 
You must not make horns with your fingers. It is a heathen 
superstition, as I have often told you. JJut many of you do it. 
Maria, I wissh to speak to you seriously.” 

“Speak, motheq” answered the young nun, the strong habit* 
of submission returning instantly witli the other’s grave tone. 

“ These thoughts of yours ar^ very wicked. We are placed 
in the world, and w'c must cpntiilue to live in it, as long as 
' God wills that we should, \yheii God is jilcased to deliver us. 
He will take us in good tinje. You and I and the sisters 
should be thankful that during our brief stay on earth this 
sanctuary has fallen to our lot, and tjiis jjossibility of a holy 
life. We must take every advantage of it, thanking Jleaven 
if our stay be long enough for us to repent of our sins and 
obtain indulgence for our venial shortcomings. It is wicked 
■to desire to shorten our lives! It is wicked to desire anything 
which is not the will of God. We are here to live, to watch, 
and to pray-®not to complain and to rebel.” 

The abbess was stout, as she herself admitted, and befween 
her sudden surprise at her niece’s wholly unorthodox, not to 
say blasphemous, suggestion of suicide as a means of gr^e, 
and her own attempt at eloquence, she grew rapidly warm, in 
spite of the comparatively cool draft which was pc^gsing out 
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from the interior of the building. She caught the end of her 
loose over-sleeve and fanned herself slowly when she ‘had 
tinishcd speaking. , 

But Maria Addolorata did not consider that she was an¬ 
swered. There in the cell of a Carmelite convent, in th6 
heart of, a young girl who had perhaps never heard of Shake¬ 
speare asd who certainly knew nothing of •Hamlet, the 
question of all questions found itself, and she found for it 
such speech as she could command; It broke out passionately 
and im[jatiently. ^ 

“ What are wc ? And why are we what we are ? Yes, 
mother—I know that you are good, and that all you say is true. 
But it is not all. There is all the world beyond it. To live, 
or not to live—but you know that this is hot living ! It is not 
meant to be living, as the people outside understand what 
living means. What docs it all signify but death, when wc take 
the veil, and lie before the altar, and arc covered with a 
funeral pall ? It means dying—then why not altogether dying ? 
Has not God angels, in thousands, to praise Him and worship 
Him, and pray for sinners on earth ? And they sing and pray 
gladly, because they are blessed and do not suffer, as we do. 
Why should God want us, poor little nuns, to live half dead, 
and to praise Him with voices that crack with the cold in winter, 
and to kneel till we faint with the heat in summer, iqid to wear 
out our bodies with fasting and prayer and penance, till it is 
all we can do to crawl to our j^laces in the choir? Not I—I 
am young and strong still—"hor ^ou, perhaps, for you arc strong 
still, though you are not young. ^ But many of the sisters— 
yes, they are the best ones, I know—they are killing themselves 
by inches before our eyes. You know it—I know it—they 
know it themselves. Wjiy should they not find some shorter 
way of ^eath for God’s glory ? Or if not, why should they 
not live happily, since many of them could? Why should 
God, who made us, wish us to destroy ourselves—or if He 
does, then why may we not do it in our own way ? Ah—it* 
would be so short—a knife-thrust, and then the great peace 
forever! ” • 

The abbess had risen and w'as standing before Maria, one 
hand resting on the back of the rush-bottomed chair. ^ 

“ Blasphemy! ” she cried, finding breath at last. “ It 
is ‘blasphemy, or madness, or both! It is the evil one’s 
own doi^g! Forgive her, dear God! She does not know 



what* she is saying! 
her!"’ 
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Almighty and most merciful God, forgive 


For a foment Maria Addolorata was silent, realising how 
far she had forgotten herself, and startled by the abUcss’s 
terrified eyes and excited^ tone. But she was naturally a far 
more daring woman than* she herself knew. Though her face 
was pale, her lips smiled At her good aunt’s fright. • 

“ But that is not an answer—^just to ciy ‘ blasphemy ! ’ ” she 

said. “ The question is clear-” 

She did n(^ finish the sentence. The abbess was really 
beside herself with, religious terror. With almost violent 
hands she dragged and thrust her niece down till Maria fell 
upon her knees. 

“ Pray, child! Pray, before it is too late! ” she cried. 
“ Pray on your knees that this possession may jiass, before 
your soul is lost forever ! ” 

She herself knelt beside the girl upon the stones, still 
clasping her and pressing her down. And she prayed aloud, 
long, fervently, almost wildly, appealing to God for protection 
against a bodily tempting devil, who, by his will, and with evil 
strength, was luring and driving a human soul to utter 
damnation. 


CHAPi^’ER III 

“ It is well,” said Stefanone. “ 'I'he world is come to an 
end. I will not say anything more.” 

He finished his tumbler of wine, leaned back on the wooden 
bench against the brown wall, played with the broad silver 
buttons of his dark blue jacket, and stared hard at Sor 
Tommaso, the doctor, who sjgt opposite to him. The doctor 
*returned his glance rather unsteadily and betook himself to 
his snuffbox. It was of worn black ebony, adorned in the 
middle of the lid with a small view of Saint Peter's and the 
colonnades in mosaic, with a very blue sky. From lon^ use, 
each tiny fragment of the mosaic was surrounded by a minute 
black line, which indeed lent some tone to the intensely cl^ar 
atmosphere of the little picture, but gave the 1irc|;iitecture 
represented therein a dirty and neglected appeal anfje. The 
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snuff itself, however, was of the superior quality known as 
Sicilian in those days, and was of a beautiful light brown 
colour. , 

“ And why ? ” asked the doctor very slowly, between the 
operations of pinching, stuffing, snuffyig, and dusting. “ Wh’y 
is the \%orld come to an end ? ” • 

Stefanone’s eyes grew sullen, with* a sort of • dull glare in 
their unwinking gazei He looked dangerous just then, but 
the doctor did not seem to be in the least afraid of him. 

‘‘ You, who have made it end, should know \j;hy,” answered 
the peasant, after a short pause. • 

Stefanone was a man of the Roman type, of medium height, 
thick set and naturally melancholic, with thin, straight lips _ 
that were clean shaven, straight black hair, a small but aggres¬ 
sively aquiline nose and heavy hand.s, hairy on the backs of 
the fingers, between the knuckles. His wife, Sora Nanna, 
said that he had a fist like a paving-stone. He also looked as 
though he might have the constitution of -a mule. Ho was at 
that time about five-and-thirty years of age, and there were a 
few strong lines in his face, notably those curved ones drawn 
from the beginning of the nostrils to the corners of the mouth, 
which are said to denote an uncertain temper. 

He wore the dress of the richer jicasants of that day, a coarse 
' but spotless white shirt, very open at the throat, a jacket and 
waistcoat of stout dark blue cloth, with large and smooth silver 
buttons, knee-breeches, white^ stockings, and heavy low shoes 
with steel buckles. He coihbii^^id the occupations of farmer, 
wine-seller, and carrier. When Ije was on the road between 
Subiaco and Rome, Gigetto, already mentioned, was supposed 
to represent him. It was understood that Gigetto was to 
marry Annetta—if he cpuld be prevailed upon to do so,, for 
he was^ the younger son of a peasant family which held its 
head even higher than Stefanone, and the young man as well 
as his people looked upon Annetta's wild ways with disap¬ 
proval, though her fortune, as the only child of Stefanone and* 
Sora Nanna, was a very strong attraction. In the meantime, 
Gigetto' acted as though he were the older mart's partner in 
the wine-shop, and as he was a particularly honest, but also a 
particularly idle, young man with a taste for singing and 
playing on the guitar, the position suited him admirably. 

lor Sot Tommaso, with whom Stefanone seemed inclined 
to quan^l on this particular-evening, he was a highly respect- 
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able personage in a naftow-shouldered, high-collared bLick coat 
with hroad skirts, and a snuff-colowred waistcoat. He wore a 
stock .whjph was decidedly shabby, but decent, and the 'thin 
cufifs of his shirt were turned back over the tight sleeves of 
hts coat, in the old fas^jon. He also wore amazingly tight 
black trousers, strapped •closely over his well-blacked boots. 
To tell the truth, thes® nether garments, though lof great 
natural resistance, had lived so' long at ci high tension, so to 
say, that they were no longer equally tight at all points, -and 
there were, urj^doubtedly, certain perceptible spots on them ; 
but, on the whole, tlic general effect of the doctor’s appearance 
was fashionable, in the fashion of several years earlier and 
judged by the standard of Subiaco. He wore his hair rather 
long, in a handsome iron gray confusion, his face was close- 
shaven, and, though he was thin, his complexion was somewhat 
apoplectic. 

Having duly and solemnly finished the operation of taking 
snuff, the doctor looked at the peasant. 

“ I do not wish to have said anything,” he observed, by way 
of a general retractation. “ These are probably follies.” 

“ And for not having meant to say anything, you have 
planted this knife in my heart! ” retorted Stefanone, the veins 
swelling at his temples. “ Thank you. I wish to die, if I 
forget it. You tell me that this daughter of mine is making 
love with the Englishman. And then you say that you do not 
wish to have said anything ! May he die, the Englishman, he, 
and whoever made him, with the whole family ! An evil death 
on him and all his house ! ” 

“ vSo long as you do not make me die, too ! ” exclaimed Sor 
Tommaso, with rather a pitying smile. 

“ Eh ! To die—it is soon said ! And yet, people do die. 
You, who are a doctor, should know that. And you do not 
wish to have said anything ! Bravo, doctor ! Words are words. 
And yet they can sting. And after a thousand years, they 
?till sting. You—what can you understand? Are you per¬ 
haps a father ? You have not even a wife. Oh, blessed be 
God I You fio not even know what you are saying. You 
know nothing. You think, perhaps, because you are a doctor, 
that you^know more than 1 do. I will tell you that you are 
• an ignorant! ” 

“ Oh, beautiful! ” cried the doctor, angrily, stung by what?*is 
still almost a mortal insult. “ You—to me—ignorairt ! Oh, 
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beautiful, most beautiful, this ! From peasant to a man of 
science! Perhaps you too have a diploma from the Univeirsity 
of the Sapienza—” , 

“ If I had, I should wrap half a pound of sliced ham—fat 
ham, you know—in it, for the first customer. What should *I 
do with,.your diplomas! I ask you, what do you know ? Do 
you know at all what a daughter ii ? Blood • of my blood, 
heart of my heart, hand of this hand. But I am a peasant, 
and you are a doctor. Therefore, I know nothing.” 

“ And meanwhile you give me ‘ ignorant ’ ^n my face! ” 
retorted Sor Tommaso. . 

“ Yes—and I repeat it! ” cried Stefanone, leaning forwards, 
his clenched hand on the table. “ I say it twice, three times 
—ignorant, ignorant, ignorant! flave you understood ? ” 

“ Say it louder ! In that way every one can hear you 1 
Beast of a sheep-grazer ! ” 

“ And you—crow-feedor ! Furnisher of grave-diggers. And 
then—ignorant! Oh—this time I have said it clearly ! ” 

“ And it seems to me that it is enough ! ” roared the doctor, 
across the table. “ Ciociaro ! Take that! ” 

“ Ciociaro ? I ? Oh, your soul! If I get hold of you with 
my hands! ” 

A ‘ ciociaro ’ is a hill-man who wears ‘ ciocc,' or rags, bound 
upon his feet with leathern sandals and thong;!. He is 
generally a shepherd, and is held in contempt by the more 
respectable jxiople of the lar|;er mountain towns. To call a 
man a ‘ ciociaro ’ is a bitter 'insult. 

Stefanone in his anger had half risen from his seat. But the 
wooden bench on which he had Tbeen sitting was close to the 
wall behind him, and the heavy oak table was pushed up 
within a few inches of |;jis chest, so that his movements ^yere 
considerably hampered as he stretched out his hands rather 
wildly towards his adversary. The latter, who possessed more 
moral than physical courage, moved his chair back and pre¬ 
pared to make his escape, if Stefanone showed signs of coming 
round the table. 

At that moment a tall figure darkened the dodi* that opened 
upoit the street, and a quiet, dry voice spoke with a strong 
foreign accent. It was Angus Dalrymple, returning from a 
botanizing expedition in tiie hills, after being absent all 
dify. • 

“ ThaJ is a very uncomfortable way of fighting,” he observed, 
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as h*e stood still in the doorway. “ You cannot hit a man 
across a table broader than your asm is long, Signor Stefano.” 

The e^cct of his words was instantaneous. Stefanone fell 
back into his seat. The doctor^s anxiois and excited ex¬ 
pression resolved itself ii^tantly into a polite smile. 

“We were only playing,” he said suavely, “A little dis¬ 
cussion—a mere jest. Our friend Stefanone was explaining 
something.” • 

“ If the table had been narrower, he would have explained 
you away altogether,” observed Dairy in pic, coining forward. 

He laid a tin boix which he had with him upon the table, 
and shook hands with Sor Tommaso. Then he slipped behind 
the table and sat down close to his host, as a precautionary 
measure in case the play should be resumed. Stefanone would 
have had a bad chance of being dangerous, if the powerful 
Scotchman chose to hold him down. But the peasant seemed 
to have become as suddenly peaceful as the doctor. 

“ It was nothing,”, said Stefanone, quietly enough, though 
his eyes were bloodshot and glanced about the room in an 
unsettled way. 

At that moment Annctta entered from a door leading to the 
staircase. Her eyes were fixed on Dalrymple’s face as she 
came forward, carrying a polished brass lamp, with three burn¬ 
ing wicks, jvhich she placed upon the table. Dalrymple looked 
up at her, and seeing her cx])ression of inquiry, slowly nodded. 
With a laugh which drew her long red-brown lips back from 
her short white teeth, the girl^ pro^luced a small flask and a 
glass, which she had carried behind her and out of sight when 
she came in. She set them fiefore Dalrymple. 

“ I saw you coming,” she said, and laughed again. “ And 
then—it is always the same. Half a ‘ fpglietta ’ of the old, just 
for the appetite,” ^ 

Sor Tommaso glanced at Stefanone in a meaning way, but 
the girl’s father affected not to see him. Dalrymple nodded 
his thanks, poured a few dro^s of wine into the glass and scat¬ 
tered them upon the brick floor according to the ancient custom, 
both for rinsing the glass and as a libation, and then offered 
to fill the glasses of each of the two men, who smiled, sltook 
their heads, and,covered their tumblers with their right hands. 

• At last l 5 alrymple helped himself, nodded politely to his com¬ 
panions, and slowly emptied the glass which held almost 
the contents of the little flask. The ‘ fogliotta,' or ‘ le^et ’ of 
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wine, is said to have been so called from the twisted*and 
rolled vine leaf w'hich genarally serves it for a stopper: A 
whole ‘ foglictta ' contained a scant pint. ^ 

“ ^ill you eat now ? ” asked Annetta, still smiling. 

“ Presently,” answered Dalrymple./ “What is there to eat*? 
I am hungry.” * 

“ It seems that you have to say so k” laughed the girl. “ It 
is a new thing. I’hcre is beefsteak or mutton, if you w'ish to 
know. And ham—a fresh ham cut to-day. It is one of the 
Grape-eater’s, and it seems good. You remember, Sor 
Tommaso, the—speaking with respect to your face—the pig 
w’e called the Grape-eater last year ? Speaking with respect, 
he was a good pig. It is one of his hams that W'C have cut. 
There is also salad, and fresh bread, which you like. And 
wine, I will not speak of it. Eh, he likes wdne, the English¬ 
man ! He comes in with a long, long face—and when he 
goes to bed, his face is wide, wide. That is the wine. But 
then, it docs nothing else to him. It only changes his face. 
When I look at him, I seem to see the moon waxing.” 

“ You talk too much,” said Stefanone. 

“ Never mind, papa ! Words are not jxmnies. The more 
one wastes, the more one has ! ” 

Dalrymple said nothing; but he smiled as she turned 
lightly with a toss of her small dark head and left the room. 

“ Fine blood,” observed the doctor, with a conciliatory 
glance at the girl’s father. 

“You will be wanted before long, Sor ^Pommaso,” .said 
Dalrymple, gravely. “ 1 hear that the abbess is very ill,” 

The doctor looked up with sudden interest, and jiut on his 
professional expression. 

“ The abbess, you say ? Dear me! She is not young! 
What' has she? Who told you, Sor Angoscia?” 

Now, * Sor Angoscia ’ signifies in English ‘ Sir Anguish,’ but 
the doctor, in spite of really conscientious efforts, could not 
get nearer to the pronunciation of Angus. Nevertheless,*' 
with northern persistency, Dalrymple corrected him for the 
hundredth time. The doctor’s first attempt had resulted in 
his calling the Scotchman ‘ Sor Langusta,’ which means ‘ Sir 
Crayfish ’—and it must be admitted that ‘ Anguish ’ was an 
improvement. 

Angus,” said Dalrymple. “ My name is Angus. The 
abbess has caught a severe cold from sitting in a draught 
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when she was overheated. It has immediately settled on her 
lungs, and you may be sent for at«any moment. I passed by 
the back,of the convent on my way down, and the gardener 
was just coming out of the postern. He tbld me.” 

• “ Dear me, dear me ! \exclaimed Sor Tommaso, shaking his 
head. “ Cold—bronchil?is, pleurisy, pneumonia—it 4 s soon 
done ! One -would be tnough! Those nuns, whaf do they 
ear, ? A little grass, a little boiled paste,•a little broth of meat 
on Sundays. What strength should- they have? And then 
pray, pray, si^g, sing ! It needs a chest! Poor lungs ! I 
will go to my home and get ready—blisters—mustard—a 
lancet—they will not allow a barber in the convent to bleed 
them. Well—I make myself the barber! What a life, what 
a life ! If you wish fo die young, be a doctor at Subiaco, Sor 
Angoscia. Good night, dear friend. Good night, Stefanone. 

I wish not to have said anything —you know—that little affair. 
Let us speak no more about it. I am more beast than you, 
because I said anything. Good night.” 

Sor Tommaso got his stick from a dark corner, pressed his 
broad caiskin hat upon his head, and took his respectability 
away on its tightly encased black legs. 

“And may the devil go with you,” said Stefanone, under his 
breath, as the doctor disappeared. 

“ Why ? ” inejuired Dalrymple, who had caught the words. 

“I said nothing,” answered the peasant thoughtfully 
trimming one wick of the larnp with the bent brass wire 
which, with the snuffers, hung Dy*a chain from the ring by 
w'hich the lamp was carried. 

“ I thought you spoke,” said the Scotchman. “ Well—the 
abbess is very ill, and Sor Tommaso has a job.” 

“ May he do it well! So that it ncQd not bo begun again.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” Dalrymple slowly sippipd the 
remains of his little measure of wine. 

“Those nuns 1” exclaimed Stefanone, instead of answering 
J*he question. “ What are they here to do, in this world ? 
Better make saints of them—and good night! There would 
be one misery less. Do you know ^ what they do ? They 
make wine. Good ! • But they do not drink it. They sdll it 
for a farthing less by the foglietta than other jieople. 'I'he 
• devil take them and their wine ! ” 

Dalrymple glanced at the angry peasant with scTme amu5?b- 
ment, btit did not make any answer. ! 
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“ Eh, Signore! ” cried Stefanone. “ You who are a 
foreigner and a Protestant, can you not say something, since it 
woul^ be no sin for you ? " ^ 

was thinking of something to say, Signor Stefanone. 
But as for that, who docs the bu.'^iness for the convent? 
They cannot do it themselves, I suppose. Who determines 
the price- of their wine for them ? ' Or the price of their 
corn ? ” 

They are not so stupid as you think. Oh, no! They 
are not stupid, the nuns. They know the pric^ of this, and 
the cost of that, just as well as you and I> do. But Gigetto’s 
father, Sor Agostino, is their steward, if that is what you wish 
to know. And his father was before him, and Gigetto will be 
after him, with his pumpkin-head. And’ the rest is sung by 
the organ, as we say when mass is over. For you know about 
Gigetto and Annetta.” 

“ Yes. And as you cannot quarrel with Sor Agostino on 
that account, I do not see but that you will cither liave to bear 
it, or sell your wine a farthing cheaper tlian that of the 
nuns.” 

“ Eh—that is soon said. A farthing cheaper than theirs ! 
That means half a baiocco cheaper than I sell it now. And 
the best is only five baiocchi the foglietta, and the cheapest is 
two and a half. Good-bye profit—a pleasant journey to 
Stefanone. But it is those nuns. They are to blame, and 
the devil will pay them.” ^ 

“ In that case you need no|,” observed Dalrymple, rising. 
“ I am going to wash my hands before supper.” 

“ At your pleasure. Signore,” answered Stefanone, politely. 

As Dalrymple went out, Annetta passed him at the door, 
bringing in plates and, napkins, and knives and forks. The 
girl gla,nced at his face as he went by. 

“ Be quick. Signore,” she said with a laugh. “ The beef¬ 
steak of mutton is grilling.” 

He nodded, and went up the dark stains, his heavy shoe» 
sending back echoes as he trod. Stefanone still sat at the 
table, turning the glass wine measure upside tlown over his 
turntbler, to let the last drops run out. He watched them as 
they fell, one by one, without looking up at his daughter, who 
began to arrange the plates for Dalrymple’s meal. 

• “ I will teach you to make love with the Englishman,” he 
said slo'yly, still watching the dropping wine. 
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“Me!” cried Annctta, with real or feigned astonishment, 
and she tossed a knife and forlc angrily into a plate, with a 
loud, clattering noise. 

“ I am speaking v 
raising his eyes. “ D 

end.” j , 

“ Thank ydu ! ” replied the girl, contemptuously. “ If you 
say so, it must be true! Now, w'ho fias told you that the 
Englishman is making love to me ? An apoplexy on him, 
whoever he mty be I ” 

“ Pretty words fora girl I Sor Tommaso told me. A little 
more, and I would have torn his tongue out. Just then, the 
Englishman came in.i Sor Tommaso got off easily.” 

The girl’s tone changed very much when she spoke again, 
and there was a dull and angry light in her eyes. Her long 
lips were still parted, and showed her gleaming teeth, but the 
smile wMs altogether gone. 

“Yes. Too easily,” she said, .almost in a whisper, and 
there was a low hiss in the words. 

“In the meanwhile, it is true—what he said,” continued 
Stefanonc. “ You make eyes at him. You wait for him and 
watch for him when he comes back from the mountains—” 

“Well? Is it not my place to serve him with his supi^r? 
If you dr» not satisfied, hire a servant to w^ait on him. You 
are rich. What do I care for the Englishman ? Perhaps it is 
a pleasure to roast my face o»er, the charcoal,. cooking his 
meat for him. As for Sor Tommaso—” 

She stopped short in her# sj)eech. Her father knew what 
the lone meant, and looked up for the first time. 

“ O-h 1 ” he exclaimed, as one suddenly aware of a danger, 
and warning some one else. • 

“ Nothing,” answered Annetta, looking down and aitanging 
the knives and forks symmetrically on the clean cloth she had 
laid. 

“ I might have killed him just now in hot blood, when the 
Englishman came in,” said Stefanone, reflectively. “ But now 
my blood has grown cold. I shall do nothing to him.” , 

“ So much the belter for him.” She still spoke in a low 
voice, as #he turned away from the table. 

• “ But I will kill you,” said Stefanone, “ if 1 see you making 

eyes at the Englishman.” • 

He rose, and taking up his hat, w’hich lay beside«him, he 


t|ji you 
J^ou know ? 


* • 


” answered her father, without 
You will come to a bad 
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edged his way out along the wooden bench, moving cautio.iisly 
lest he should shake the fable and upset the lamp or the 
bottles. Annetta haj 3 turned again, at the threat* he had 
uttered, and stood still, waiting for him to get out into th^ 
room, her hands on her hips, and her^yes on fire. 

“ Yoi\ will kill me ? ” she asked, just as he was opposite to 
her, “ Well—kill me, then ! Here' I am. What are you 
waiting for ? For the’ Englishman to interfere ? He is washing 
his hands. He always takes a long time.” 

“ Then it is true that you have fallen in lore with him ? ” 
asked Stefanone, his anger returning. 

“Him, or another. What does it matter to you? You 
remind me of the old woman who beat her cat, and then cried 
when it ran away. If you want me to slay at home, you had 
better find me a husband.” 

“ Do you want anything better than Gigetto ? Apoplexy! 
But you have ideas ! ” 

“ You are making a good business oi it with Gigetto, in 
truth ! ” cried the girl, scornfully. “He eats, he drinks, and 
then he sings. But he dcies not marry. He will not even 
make love to me—not even with an eye. And then, because 
I love the Englishman, who is a great lord, though he says he 
f is a doctor, 1 must die. Well, kill me! ” She stared inso¬ 
lently at her father for a moment. “ Oh, well,” •'she added 
scornfully, “ if you have not time now, it must be for to-morrow. 
I am busy.” , ♦ 

She turned on her heel with *a, disdainful fling of her short, 
dark skirt. Stefanone was exaeperated, and his anger had 
returned. Before she was out of reach, he struck her with his 
open hand. Instead of striking her check, the blow fell upon 
the back of her head and neck, and sent her stumbling -for¬ 
wards. *■ She caught the back of a chair, steadied herself, and 
turned again instantly, at her full height, not deigning to raise 
her hand to the place that hurt her. 

“ Coward ! ” she exclaimed. “ But I will pay you—ami 
Sor Tommaso—for that blow.” 

“^Whenever you like,” answered her father gruffly^ but 
already sorry for what he had done. 

He turned his back, and went out into the night. It was 
npw almost quite dark, and Annetta stood still by the chair, 
listening to his retreating footsteps. Then she slowly turned 
and gayed at the flaring wicks of the lamp. With a gesture 
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that suggested the movement of a young animal, she rubbed 
the*back of her neck with one hafid and leisurely turned her * 
head first to one side and then to the other. Her brown skin 
was unusually pale, but there was no moftture in her eyes as 
^he stared at the lamp.\ 

“ But I will pay yoif, Sor Tommaso,” she said thoughtfully 
and softly. • • • 

Then turning her eyes from the lamp at last, she took up 
one of the knives from the table, looked at it, felt the edge, 
and laid it ^own contemptuously. In those days all the 
respectable peasants in the Roman villages had solid silver 
forks and spoons, which have long since gone to the melting- • 
pot to pay taxes. But they used the same blunt, pointless 
knives with wooden "liandles, which they use to-day. 

Annetta started, as she heard Dalrymple’s tread upon the 
stone steps of the staircase, but she recovered herself instantly, 
gave a finishing touch to the table, rubbed the back of her 
head quickly once more, and met him with a smile. 

“ Is the beefsteak of mutton ready ? ” inquired the Scotch¬ 
man, cheerfully, with his extraordinary accent. 

Annetta ran past him, and returned- almost before he was 
seated, bringing the food. The girl sat dowm at the end of 
the table, oppo.site the street door, and watched him as he 
swalloweci one mouthful of meat after another, now and then • 
stopping to drink a tumbler of wine at a draught. 

“ You must be very strong,^ignore,’' said Annetta, at last, 
her chin resting on her doubled hAnd. 

“ Why ? ” inquired Dalrymple, carelessly, between two 
mouthfuls. 

“ Because you eat so much. It must be a fine thing to eat 
so much meat. We eat very little of jt.” 

“ Why ? ” asked the Scotchman, again between his n\puthfii 1 s. 

“Oh, who knows? It costs much. That must be the 
reason. Besides, it does not go down. I should not care 
for it.” 

“It is a habit.” Dalrymple drank. “In my country most 
of the people*eat oats,” he said, as he set down his glass. * 

“ Oats ! ” laughed the girl. “ Like horses ! But horscS will 
eat meay too, like you. As for me—good bread, fresh cheese, 
a little salad, a drink of wine and water—that is enough.” 

“ Like the nuns,’-’ observed Dalrymple, attacking the H!im * 
of the * Grape-eater.’ * 


I 
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“Oh, the nuns! They live on boiled cabbage! YouVan 
smell it a mile away. But tLey make good cakes.” 

“ You often go to the convent, do you not ? ” afked the 
Scotchman, filling his glass, for the first mouthful of ham made 
him thirsty again. “ You take the lintn up with your mother, 

I know.” » 

“Sometimes, when I feel like gobig,” answ'ered the girl, 
willing to show that it^was not her duty to carry baskets. “ I 
only go when we have the small baskets that one can carry on 
one’s head. I will tell you. They use the sm;dl baskets for 
the finer things, the abbess’s linen, and the altar cloths, and 
the chaplain’s lacc, which belongs to the nuns. But the sheets 
and the table linen are taken uj) in baskets as long as a man. 
It takes four women to carry one of them'.'” 

“ That must be very inconvenient,” said Dalrymple. “ I 
should think that smaller ones would always be better.” 

“ Who knows ? It has always been so. And when it has 
always been so, it will always be so— one knows that.” 

Annetta nodded her head rhythmically to convey an im¬ 
pression of the immutability of all ancient customs and of this 
one in particular. 

Dalrymple, however, was not much interested in the ciuestion 
of the baskets. 

“ What do the nuns do all day ? ” he asked. suppose 
you sec them, sometimes. There must be young ones amongst 
them.” 

Annetta glanced more keen\y^at the Scotchman’s quiet face, 
and then laughed. 

“ There is one, if you could see her ! The abbess’s niece. 
Oh, that one is beautiful. She seems to me a painted 
angel! ” 

“ The abbess’s niece j* What is she like ? Let me see, the 
abbess IS a princess, is she not ? ” 

“ Yes, a great princess of the Princes of Gcrano, of Casa 
Braccio, you know. They are* always abbesses. And tht 
young one will be the next, when this one dies. She is Maria 
Addolarata, in religion, but I do not know her real name. She 
has a beautiful face and dark eyes. Once I saw her hair for 
a moment. It is fair, but not like yours. Yours is red as a 
tomato.” 

f “ Thank tyou,” said Dalrymple, with something like a laugh. 
“ Tell nSe more about the nun.” 
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“ If I tell you, you will fall in love with her,” objected 
Ann'etta. “ I'hey say tliat men iwith red hair fall in .love 
easily, Js it true ? If it is, I will not tell you any more about 
the nun. Jiut I think you are in love with’the poor old (jrapc- 
eater. It is good ham, it not ? By Bacchus, I fed him on 
chestnuts with iny own hands, and he was always steaJing the. 
grapes. Chestnuts fattAicd him and the grapes made him 
sweet. Speaking with respect, he was a^iig for a pope.” 

“ He will do for a Scotch doctor then,” answered Dalrynlplc. 
“ Tell me, whjt does this beautiful nun do all tlay long ? ” 

“ What docs she* do ? What can a nun do ? She eats 
cabbage and prays like the others. But she has charge of all 
the convent linen, so I see her when I go with my mother. 
'I'hat is because tlie Brinccs of Gcrano first gave the linen to 
the convent after it was all stolen by the Turks, in 1798. So, as 
they gave it, their abbesses take care of it.” 

l)alrym])le laughed at the extraordinary historical allusion 
c()m})ounded of the*very ancient traditions of the Saracens in 
the south, and of the more recent wars of Napoleon. 

“ So she takes care of the linen,” he said. “ That cannot 
be very amusing, I sliould think.” 

“ They are nuns,” answered the girl. “ Do you supi)ose 
they go about seeking to amuse themselves ? It is an ugly 
life. But, Sister Maria Addolorata sings to herself, and that 
makes the abbess angry, because it is against the rules to sing 
except in church. I would n^t live in that convent—not 
if they would fill my apron wij^h gelid pieces.” 

“ But why did this beautiful girl become a nun, then ? 
Was she unhappy, or crossed in love ? ” 

“ She ? They did not give her time ! Before she could shut 
an eye and^ay, ‘ Little youth, you plegise me, and I wish you 
well,’ they put her in. And that floor, when it is shut, who shall 
open it ? The Madonna, perhaps ? But she was of the Princes 
of Gerano, and there must be one of them for an abbess, and 
the lot fell upon her. TherJ* is the whole history. You may 
hear her singing sometimes, if you stand under the garden wall, 
on the narro\^path after the Benediction hour and before At'e 
Maria. But I am a fool to tell you, for you will go and listen, 
and when you have heard her voice you will be like a mad¬ 
man. Vou will fall in love with her. I was a fool to tell you.” 

“ Well ? And if I do fall in love with her, who cares^ ” 
Dalrymple slowly filled a glass of wine. * 
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“ If you do ? ” The young girl’s eyes shot a quick, sharp 
glance at him; Then her t face suddenly grew grave as she 
saw that some one was at the street door, looking in (yiutiously. 
“Come in, Sor TOmmaso! ” she called, down the table. 
“ Papa is out, but we are here. Co^i’e in and drink a glaSs 
of wine,!’* • 

The doctor, wrapped in a long broadcloth eloak with a 
velvet collar, and having a case of instruments and medicines 
under his arm, glanced round the room and came in. 

“ JUvSt a half-foglictta, my daughter,” he said^ “They have 
sent for me. The abbess is very ill, and I may be there a 
long time. If you think they would remember to offer a 
Christian a glass up there, you arc very much mistaken.” 

“ 'I'hey are nuns,” laughed Annetta! “ What can they 
know ? ” 

She rose to get the wine for the doctor. There had not 
been a trace of displeasure in her voice nor in her manner 
as she spoke. 


CHAPTER IV 

I 

Sor Tommaso was rarely called to the convent. In fact, he 
could not remember that he* had been wanted more than 
half a dozen times in the long course of his practice in Subiaco. 
Either the nuns were hardly evfr ill, or else they must have 
doctored themselves with such simple remedies as had been 
handed down to them from former ages. Possibly they had 
been as well off on the v'hole as though they had sj^tematically 
submitted to the heroic treatment which passed for medicine 
in those days. As a matter of fact, they suffered chiefly from 
bad colds ; and when they had bad colds, they either got well, 
or died, according to their several destinies. Sor Tommaso 
might have saved some of them; but on the other hand, he 
might have helped some others rather precipitately from their 
cells* to that deep crypt, closed, in the middle of the little 
church, by a single square flag of marble, having ^o brass 
studs in it, and bearing the simple inscription : ‘ Here lie the 
b( 5 nes of tffe Reverend Sisters of the order of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel.’ On the whole, it is doubtful 
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whether the practice of not calling in the doctor on ordinary 
occa’sions had much influence up6n the convent’s statistics of 
mortality. 

But though the abbess had more thart once had a cbld in 
her life, she had never 'ijuffered so seriously as this time, and 
she had made little objection to her niece’s strong representa¬ 
tions as to the necesstty of medical aid. Therefore Sor 
Tommaso had been sent for in the evenkig and in great haste, 
jnd had taken with him a supply of appropriate material 
sufficient to kj^ll, if not to cure, half the nuns in the convent. 
All the circumstances which he remembered from former 
occasions were accurately repeated. He rang at the main gate, 
waited long in the darkness, and heard at last the slapping and 
shuffling of shoes along the pavement within, as the portress 
and another nun came to let him in. Then there were faint 
rays of light from their little lamp, quivering through the cracks 
of the old weather beaten door upon the cracked marble steps 
on which Sor Tomaiaso was standing. A thin voice asked 
who was there, and Sor I’ommaso answered that he was the 
doctor. Then he heard a little colloquy in suppressed tones 
between the two nuns. 'Fhe one said that the doctor was 
e.xpected and must be let in without question. The other 
observed that it might be a thief. 'I’he first said that in that case 
they must,look through the loophole. The second said that' 
she did not know the doctor by sight. The first sj^eakcr re¬ 
marked with some truth that ong could tell a respectable person 
from a highwayman, and suddenly^a small square porthole in 
the door was opened inwards, and a stream of light fell upon 
Sor Tommaso’s face, as the' nuns held up their little flaring 
lamp behind the grating. Behind the lamp he could distinguish 
a pair of shadowy eyes under an overhanging veil, which was 
also drawn across the lower part of the face. 

“ Are you really the doctor ? ” asked one of the voices, in a 
doubtful tone. 

• “ He himself,” answered thfe physician. “ I am the Doctor 
Tommaso Taddei of the University of the Sapienza, and I 
have been catted to render assistance to the very reverend the 
Mother Abbess.” ♦ 

The Ijght disappeared, and the porthole was shut, while a 
second colloquy began. On the whole, the two nuns de¬ 
cided to let him in, and tlien there was a jingling of keys and 
a clanking of iron bars and a grinding of locks, and presently a 
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small door, cut and hung in one leaf of the great, iron-studded, 
wooden gate, was swung bi.ck. Sor Tommaso stooi:>ed*and 
held his case before him, for the entrance was low anjjl narrow. 

“ (aod be praised! ” he exclaimed, when he was fairly 
inside. J 

“ And praised be His holy name,” answered both the sisters, 
promptly* l 

Both had droppedr their veils, and proceeded to bolt and 
bar the little door again, having set down the lamp upon the 
I>avement. The rays made the unctuous dampness of the 
stone flags glisten, and Sor Tommaso shivered in his broad¬ 
cloth cloak. Then, as before, he was conducted in silence 
through arched ways, and up many steps, and along labyrinthine 
corridors, his strong shoes rousing sharp, Inetallic echoes, while 
the nuns’ slippers slapped and shuffled as one walked on each 
side of him, the one on the left carrying the lamp, according 
to the ancient rules of politeness. At last they reached the 
door of the antechamber at the end of the corridor, through 
which the way led to the abbess’s private apartment, consisting 
of three rooms, 'rhe last door on the left, as Sor I'ommaso 
faced that which opened into the antechamber, was that of 
Maria Addolorata’s cell. I'he linen presses were ent( red from 
within the anteroom by a door on the right, so that they were 
actually in the abbess’s apartment, an old-fashioned^nd some- 
w’hat inconvenient arrangement. Maria Addolorata, her veil 
drawn down, so that she coul<^ not sec the doctor, but only his 
feet, and the folds of it dfawn^ across her chin and mouth, 
received hiip at the door, which she closed behind him. The 
other two nuns set down their lamp on the floor of the corri¬ 
dor, slipped their hands up their sleeves, and stood waiting 
outside. 

The jibbess was very ill, but had insisted upon sitting up in her 
parlour to receive the doctor, dressed and veiled, being propped 
up in her great easy-chair with a ])illow w'hich was of green 
silk, but was covered with a white pillow-case finely embroid* 
ered with open-work at each end, through w'hich the vivid 
colour was visible—that high green which cannot look blue 
evei? by lamplight. Both in the anteroom and in the parlour 
there were polished silver lamps of precisely the same pattern 
as the brass ones used by the richer peasants, excepting that 
esfch had a •fan-like shield of silver to be used as a shade on 
one sid(f, bearing the arms of the Braccio family in high boss. 
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and^attached to the oil vessel by a movable t ’rved arm. The 
furniture of the room was very sinlplc, but tm ' was neverthe¬ 
less a obtain ecclesiastical solemnity about hi high-backed, 
carved, and gilt chairs, the black and whitfc mat We pavefnent, 
blie great portrait of his^IIoliness, Gregory the Sixteenth, in its 
massive gilt frame, the sJiperb silver crucifix which stood on 
the writing-table, and altogether, in the solidity of everything 
which met the eye. • 

It was no easy matter to ascertain the good lady’s condition, 
inuffled up and veiled as she was. It was only as an enormous 
concession to nece.s!iity that Sor Tommaso was allowed to feel 
her pulse, and it needed all Maria Addolorata’s eloquent per¬ 
suasion and sensible argument to induce her to lift her veil a 
little, and open her ifiouth. 

“ Your most reverend excellency must be cured by proxy,” 
said Sor Tommaso, at his wits' end. “If this reverend 
mother,” he added, turning to the young nun, “ will carry out 
my directions, something may be done. Your most reverend 
excellency’s life is in danger. Your most reverend excellency 
ought to be in bed.” 

“ It is the will of Heaven,” said the abbess, in a voiy weak 
and hoarse voice. 

“ lell me what to do,” said Maria Addolorata. “ It shall 
be done as though you yourself did it.” 

Sor Tommaso was encouraged by the tone of assurance in 
which the words were spoken, and proceeded to give his 
directions, which were many, and his recommendations, which 
were almost endless. 

“But if your most reverend excellency would allow me to 
assist you in person, the remedies would be more effica¬ 
cious,” he suggested, as he laid out^the greater j)art of the 
contents of his case upon the huge writing-table. 

“ You seem to forget that this is a religious house,^'* replied 
the abbess, and she might have said more, but was interrupted 
hy a violent attack of coughing, during which Maria Addolo¬ 
rata supported her and tried to ease her. 

“ It will be better if you go away,” said the nun, at last. 
“ I wull do all you have ordered, and your presence irritates 
her. Come back to-morrow morning, and I will tell you how 
she is jftogressing.” 

The abbess nodded slowly, confirming her niece’s wonls. 
Sor Tommaso very reluctantly closed his case, placed* it under 
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his arm, gathered up bis broadcloth cloak with his hat, and 
made a low obeisance before' the sick lady. 

“I wish your most reverend excellency a goodrrest and 
speedy recovery,” hd? said. “ I am your most reverend excel¬ 
lency’s most humble servant.” .' 

Maria Addolorata led him out ’ into the ante-chamber. 
There she paused, and they were alorie together for a moment, 
all the doors being cle,sed. I'he doctor stood still beside her, 
waiting for her to speak, 

“ What do you think ? ” she asked. ^ 

“ I do not wish to say anything,” he answered. “ What do 
you wish me to say? A stroke of air, a cold, a bronchitis, 
a pleurisy, a pneumonia. Thanks be to Heaven, there is little 
fever. What do you wish me to say ? Tor the stroke of air, a 
little good wine; for the cold, warm covering; for the bron¬ 
chitis, the tea of marshmallows; for the pleurisy, severe 
blistering; for the pneumonia, a good mustard plaster ; for the 
general system, the black draught; above all, nothing to eat. 
Frictions with hot oil will also do good. It is the practice of 
medicine by proxy, rny lady mother. What do you wish me to 
say? I am disposed. I am her most reverend excellency’s 
very humble servant. But 1 cannot perform, miracles. Pray 
to the Madonna to perform them. I have not even seen the 
tip of her most reverend excellency’s most wise tong,’ie. What 
can I do ? ” 

“ Well, then, come back to-piorrow morning, and I will see 
you here,” said Maria Adddlora^. 

Sor Tommaso found the nuns waiting for him with their little 
lamp in the corridor, and they ledliim back through the vaulted 
passages and staircases and let him out into the night without 
a word. . 

The pight was dark and cloudy. It had growm much darker 
since he had come uj), as the last lingering light of evening 
had faded altogether from the sky. The October wind drew 
down in gusts from the mountains above Subiaco, and ble^ 
the doctor’s long cloak about so that it flapped softly now and 
then like the wings of a night bird. After de!ficending some 
distance, he carefully set down his case upon the stones and 
fumbled in his pockets for his snuffbox, which he fqund with 
some difficulty. A gust blew up a grain of snuff into his right 
eye, and he stamped angrily with the pain, hurting his foot 
against U rolling stone as he did so. But he succeeded in 
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getting his snuff to his nose at last. Then he bent down in the 
dark* to take up his case, which wjfe close to his feet, though he 
could hajrdly see it. The gusty south wind blew the long 
skirts of his cloak over his head and mad^ them flap about his 
ears. He groped for tht^box. 

Just then the doctor heard light footsteps coming down the 
path behind him. He Called out, warning that he was in the 
way. • 

“ O-e, gently, you know ! ” he cried. “ An apoplexy oh the 
wind ! ” he ad^ed vehemently, as his head and hands became 
entangled more and anore in the folds of his cloak. 

“ And another on you ! ” answered a woman's voice, speaking 
low through clenched teeth. 

In the darkness a* hand rose and fell with something in it, 
three times in quick succession. A man’s low cry of pain was 
stifled in folds of broadcloth. The same light footsteps were 
heard for a moment again in the narrow, winding way, and Sor 
Tommaso was lying jnotionlcss on his face across his box, with 
his cloak over his head. The gusty south wind blew up and 
down between the dark walls, bearing now and then a few 
withered vine leaves and wisps of straw with it; and the night 
grew darker still, and no one i)asscd that way for a long time. 


CHAPTER V. 

• 

When Angus Dalrymple had finished his supper, he pro¬ 
duced a book and sat reading by the Jight of the wicks of the 
three brass lamps. Annetta had taken away the thjngs and 
had not come back again. Gigetto strolled in and took his 
guitar from the i^eg on the wall, and idled about the room, 
tuning it and humming to httnself. He was a tall young fellow 
with a woman^s face and beautiful velvet-like eyes, as handsome 
and idle a ydhth as you might meet in Subiaco on a summer’s 
feast-day. He exchanged a word of greeting with Dalryftiple, 
and, seeing that the place was otherwise deserted, he at last 
slung his guitar over his shoulder, pulled his broad black felt 
hat over his eyes, and strolled out through the half-open d<^r, 
presumably in search of amusement. Gigetto’s chief virtue 
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was his perfectly childlike and unaffected taste for amusing 
himself, on the whole vefy innocently, whenever he got a 
chance. It was natural that he and the Scotchman should 
not care for one dnother’s society. Dalrymple looked after 
him for a moment and then went hack to his book. A bfg 
glass measure of wine stood beside ^him not half empty, and 
his glass was full. ^ 

He was making a strong effort to concentrate his attention 
upon the learned treatise, which formed a part of the little 
library he had brought with him. But Annftta’s idle talk 
about the nuns, and especially about Maria Addolorata and 
her singing, kept running through his head in spite of his 
determination to be serious. He had been living the life of a 
hermit for months, and had almost forgotten the sound of an 
educated woman’s voice. To him Annctta was nothing more 
than a rather pretty wild animal. It did not enter his head 
that she might be in love with him. Sora Nanna was simply 
an older and uglier animal of the same species. To a man of 
l^alrymple’s temperament, and really devoted to the pursuit 
of a serious object, a woman quite incapable of even under¬ 
standing what that object is can hardly seem to be a woman 
at all. 

But the young Scotchman was not w'anting in that passionate 
and fantastic imagination which so often underlies ^and even 
directs the hardy northern nature, and the young girl’s care¬ 
lessly spoken words had rouse^ it to sudden activity. In spite 
of himself, he was already Yornyng plans for listening under 
the convent wall, if perchance h^ might catch the sound of 
the nun’s wonderful voice, and from that to the w'ildest schemes 
for catching a momentary glimpse of the singer was only a 
step. At the same timfe^he was quite aware that such schemes 
were dapgerous if not impracticable, and his reasonable self 
laughed down his unreasoning romance, only to be confronted 
by it again as soon as he tried to turn his attention to his 
book. * * 

He looked up and saw that he had not finished his wine, 
though at "that hour the measure was usually ehipty, and he 
wondered why he was less thirsty than usual. By force of 
habit he emptied the full glass and poured more intp it,—by 
force of that old northern habit of drinking a certain allow'ance 
as% sort of duty, more common in those days than it is now. 
Then he*began to read again, never dreaming that his strong 
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head and solid nerves could be in any way affected by his 
potations. But his imagination thfe evening worked faster.and 
faster, and his sober reason was recalcitrant and abhorred 
work. * 

* The nun had fair hail: .and dark eyes and a beautiful face. 
Those were much more interesting facts than he could, find in 
his work. She had a wonderful voice. He tried to tecall all 
the extraordinary voices he had heard in^his life, but none of 
them had ever affected him very much, though he had a good 
ear and some,taste for music. He wondered what sort of 
voice this could be, and he longed to hear it. He shut up his 
book impatiently, drank more wine, rose and went to the opien 
door. The gusty south w'ind fanned his face pleasantly, and 
he wished he were to sleep out of doors. 

The Sora Nanna, who had been spending tlie evening with 
a friend in the neighbourhood, came in, her thin black overskirt 
drawn over her head to keep the embroidered head-cloth in its 
place. By and by,-as Dalryinple still stood by the door, 
Stefanone appeared, having been to play a game of cards at a 
friendly wine shop. He sat down by Sora Nanna at the table. 
She was mixing some salad in a big earthenware bowl adorned 
with green and brown stripes. They talked together in low 
tones. Dalrymple had nodded to each in turn, but the gusty 
air pleasedL bim, and he remained standing by the door, letting 
It blow into his face. 

It was growing late. Italian peasants arc not great sleepers, 
and it is their custom to have ijpppdr at a late hour, just before 
going to bed. By this time it was nearly ten o^clock as we 
reckon the hours, or about ‘ four of the night ’ in October, 
according to old Italian custom, which reckons from a theo¬ 
retical moment of darkness, supposed ,to begin at Ave Maria, 
half an hour after sunset. , 

Sudderily Dalrymple heard Annetla’s voice in the room 
behind him, speaking to her mother. He had no particular 
itjason for supposing that she’had been out of the house since 
she had cleared the table and left him, but unconsciously he 
had the impreSsion that she had been away, and was'surprised 
to hear her in the room, after expecting that she should ^ss 
him, conyng in from the street, as the others had done. He 
' turned and walked slowly towards his place at the table. 

“ I thought you had gone out,” he said c&relessly to 
Annetta. * 
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The girl turned her head quickly. 

“ I ? " she cried. “ Andf alone ? Without even Gigetto ? 
When do I ever go out alone at night? Will have 
some* supper, Signoite ? ” 

“ I have just eaten, thank you,” ans<»'ered Dalrymple, seating 
himself.. » 

“Three hours ago. It was not yAt an hour.of the night 
when you ate. Well.—at your pleasure. Do not complain 
afterwards that we make you die of hunger.” 

“ Bread, Annetta! ” said Stefanone, gruffly but good-na¬ 
turedly. “ And cheese, and salt —wine^ too f A thousand 
things ! Quickly, my daughter.” 

“ Quicker than this ? ” inquired the girt, who had already 
placed most of the things he asked for ujVjn the table. 

“ I say it to say it,” answered her father. “ ‘ Hunger makes 
long jumps,’ and I am hungry.” 

“ Did you win anything ? ” asked Sora Nanna, with both her 
elbows on the table. 

“Five baiocchi.” 

“ It was worth while to pay ten baiocchi for another man’s 
bad wine, for the sake of winning so much! ” roi)licd Sora 
Nanna, who was a careful soul. “ Of course you jjaid for the 
wine ? ” 

“Eh—of course. They pay for wine when they come 
here. One takes a little and one gives a little. This is life.” 

Annetta busied herself with the simple preparations for 
supper, while they talkeck Dalrymple w'atchcd her idly, 
and he thought she was pale, and that her eyes were very 
bright. She had set a plate for herself, but had forgotten her 
glass. 

“ And you ? Do you^ not drink ? ” asked Stefanone. “ Ypu 
have no^ glass.” 

“ What does it matter ? ” She sat down between her father 
and mother. 

“ Drink out of mine, my little daughter,” said Stefanone^ 
holding his glass to her lips w'ith a laugh, as though she had 
been a little child. • 

She looked quietly into his eyes for a moment, before she 
touched the wine with her lips. 

“ Yes,” she answered, with a little emphasis. “ I i^ill drink 
o«t of your*glass now.” 

“Betfer so,” laughed Stefanone, who was glad to be 
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reconciled, for he loved the girl, in spite of his occasional 
violence of temper. • 

“ What, does it mean ? ” asked Sora Nanna, her cunning 
peasant’s eyes looking from one to the other, and seeming to 
belie her stupid face. • 

“ Nothing,” answered Sjjefanonc. “ We were playing together. 
Signor Englishman,” he slid, turning to Dalrymple, “you must 
sometimes wish that you were married, and had a wife like 
Nanna, and a daughter like Annetta.” 

“ Of course I do,” said Dalrymple, with a smile. 

Before very long, Iv took his book and went upstairs to 
bod, being tired and sleepy after a long day spent on the hill¬ 
side in a fruitless search for certain plants which, according to 
his books, were to be*found in that part of Italy, but which 
he had not yet seen. He fell asleej), thinking of Maria 
Addolorata’s lovely face and fair hair, on which he had never 
laid eyes. In his dreams he heard a rare voice ringing true, 
that touched him strangely. The gusty wind made the panes 
of his bedroom window rattle, and in the dream he was tapping 
on Maria Addolorata’s casement and calling softly to her, to 
open it and speak to him, or calling her by name, with his 
extraordinary foreign accent. And he thought he was tapping 
louder and louder, upon the glass and ui)on the wooden frame, 
louder ancj louder still. Then he heard his name called out, 
and his heart jumped as though it would have turned upside 
down in its place, and then seem^ed to sink again like a heavy 
stone falling into deep water; for he was awake, and the voice 
that was calling him was certainly not that of the beautiful 
nun, but gruff and manly; also the tapping was not tapping 
any more upon a casement, but was a vigorous pounding 
against his own bolted door. 

Dalrymple sat up suddenly and irstened, wide a^jake at 
once. The square of his window was faintly visible in the 
darkness, as though the dawn were breaking. He called out, 
afking who was outside. • 

“ Get up. Signore ! Get up ! You are wanted quickly ! ” 
It was Stefanoife. 

Dalrymple struck a light, for he had a supply of rnatc^hes 
with him, a convenience of modern life not at that time known 
' in Subiact), except as an expensive toy, though already in use 
in Rome. As he was, he opened the door. Stefanone camt 
in, dressed in his shirt and breeches, pale with excitement. 
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“You must dress yourself, Signore,” he said briefly, as lie 
glanced at the Scotchman, 'and then set down the small tin 
and glass lantern he carried. r 

“ What is the matter ? ” inquired Dalrymple, yawning, and 
stretching his great white arms over )ils head, till his knuckles 
struck the low ceiling; for he was a ^all man. 

“The' matter is that they havc^ killed Sor Tommaso,” 
answer the peasant. - 

h>alrymple uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
incredulity. ^ . 

“ It is as I say,” continued Stefanone.* “ Tney found him 
lying across the way, in the street, with knife-wounds in him, 
as many as you please.” 

“ 'Fhat is horrible ! ” exclaimed Dalrym])lc, turning, and 
calmly trimming his lamp, which burned badly at first. 

“ Tlum dress yourself, Signore! ” said Stefanone, im¬ 
patiently, “ You must come ! ” 

“ Why ? If he is dead, what can I do ? ” asked the 
northern man, coolly. “ I am sorry. What more can I 
say ? ” 

“ But he is not dead yet! ” Stefanone was growing excited. 
“I'hey have taken him —” 

“ Oh ! he is alive, is he ? ” interrupted the Scotchman, 
dashing at his clothes, as though he were suddenly^galvanized 
into life himself. “ Then why did you tell me they had killed 
him ? ” he asked, with a curiqus, dry calmness of voice, as he 
instantly began to dress himself. “ Get some clean linen. 
Signor Stefano. Tear it up into strips as broad as your hand, 
for bandages, and set the women to make a little lint of old 
linen—cotton is not good. Where have they taken Sor 
I'ommaso ? ” , 

“ To, his own house,” answered the peasant. 

“So much the better. Go and make the bandages.” 

Dalrymple pushed Stefanone towards the door with one 
hand, while he continued to fasten his clothes with the other. 

Stefanone was not without some experience of similar cases, 
so he picked up his lantern and went off. In less than a 
quarter of an hour, he and Dalrymple were on their way to 
Sor Tommaso’s house, which w^as in the piazza of Subiaco,, not 
far from the principal church. Half a dozen peasants, who 
had met the muleteers bringing the wounded doctor home 
from the spot where he had been found, followed the two men, 
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talking excitedly in low voices ai^d broken sentences. I'he 
dawn was grey above the houses, and the autumn mists -had 
floated i>p to the parapet on the side wjiere the little piazza 
looked down to the valley, and hung motionless in the still 
dir, like a stage sea in a theatre. In the distance was heard 
the clattering of mulcs| shoes, and occasionally tht; deep 
clanking of the goats* bells. Just as the little party reached 
the small, dark green door of the doctor’s house the distant 
convent bells lolled one, then two quick strokes, then three 
again, and thcB five, and then rang out the peal for the morn¬ 
ing Angelus. The door of the dirty little coffee shop in the 
piazza was already open, and a faint light burned within. The 
air was damp, quiet ^nd strangely resonant, as it often is- in 
mountain towns at early dawn. The gusty October wind had 
gone down, after blowing almost all night. 

The case was far from being as serious as Dalrymple had 
expected, and he soon convinced himself that Sor Tommaso 
was not in any great‘danger. He had fainted from fright and 
some loss of blood, but neither of the two thrusts which had 
wounded him had penetrated to his lungs, and the third was 
little more than a scratch. Doubtless he owed his safety in 
part to the fact that the wind had blown his cloak in folds 
over his shoulders and head. But it was also clear that his 
assailant had possessed no experience in the use of the knife 
as a weapon. When the group of men at the door were told 
that Sor Tommaso was not mortAll;^ wounded, they w^ent away 
somewhat disappointed at th 2 insignificant ending of the 
affair, though the doctor w'as not an unpopular man in the 
town. 

“ It is some woman,” said one of them, contemptuously. 
“ What can a woman do with a knifed Worse than a cat— 
she scratches, and runs away.” • 

Some little jealousy,” observed another. “ Eh! Sor 
Tommaso—who knows where he makes love ? But mcan- 
v^ile he is growing old, to be so gay.*’ 

‘‘ The old are the worst,” replied the first speaker! “ Since 
It is nothing, Ibt us have a baiocco’s w'orth of acquavita, jnd 
let us go away.” 

So thev turned into the dirty little coffee shop to get their 
• pennywoith of spirits. Meanwhile Dalrymple was washing 
and binding up his friend’s wounds. Sor Tommaso groaned 
and w'inced under every touch, and the Scotchman, with dry 

• £ 2 » 
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gentleness, did his best to reassure him. Stefanonc looked on 
in silence for some time; helping Dalrymple when hfe was 
nee<J|ed. The doctor’s servant-woman, a somewhat grimy 
peasant, was sitting on the stairs, sobbing loudly. 

“ It is useless,” moaned Sor Tompiaso. “ I am dead.” ' 

“ I may be mistaken,” answered ^^Dalrymple, “ but I think 
not.” * ^ 

And he continued: his operations with a sure hand, greatly 
to the admiration of Stefanone, who had often seen knife- 
wounds dressed. Gradually Sor Tommaso bcqime more calm. 
His face, from having been normally of-a bright red, was now 
very pale, and his watery blue eyes blinked at the light help¬ 
lessly like a kitten’s, as he lay still on his ])illow. Stefanone 
went away to his occupations at last, and Dalrymple, having 
cleared away the litter of unused bandages and lint, and set 
things in order, sat down by the bedside to keep his patient 
company for a while. He was really somewhat anxious lest 
the w'ounds should have taken cold. 

“ If I get w'ell, it will be a miracle,” said Sor Tommaso, 
feebly. “ I must think of my soul.” 

“ By all means,” answered the Scotchman. “ It can do 
your soul no harm, and contemplation rests the body.” 

“ You Protestants have not human sentiment,” observed the 
Italian, moving his head slowly on the j)illow. TBut 1 also 
think of the abbess. I was to have gone there early this 
morning. She will also die. r We shall both die.” 

Dalrymple crossed onfe leg over the other, and looked 
quietly at the doctor. 

“Sor Tommaso," he said, “there is no other physician in 
Subiaco. I am a doctor, properly licensed to practise. It is 
evidently my duty to, take care of your patients while,you 
are ilU” 

“Mercy!” cried Sor Tommaso,.with sudden energy, and 
opening his eyes very wide. 

“Are you afraid that I shaH kill them?” asked Dalrymp^ie, 
with a smile. 

“ Who knows ? A foreigner! And the people say that 
yoti have converse with the devil. But the common people 
are ignorant.” 

“ Very.” 

“ And lis for the convent—a Protestant—for the abbess I 
They would rather die. Figure to yourself what sort of a 
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scandal there would be! A Projtestant in a convent, and 
then,‘in that convent too The abbess would much rather 
die in peace.” 

“ At all events, I will go and offer my services. If the 
abbess prefers to die in peace, she can answer to that effect. 
I will ask her what she thinks about it.” • 

“ Ask her ! rei)catcd &or Tommaso. “ Do you 'imagine 
that you could sec her ? But what cafi you know ? I tell 
you that last night she was muffled up in her chair, and her 
face covered. Jt needed the grace of fleaven, that 1 might 
feel her pulse ! As for her tongue, God knows what it is like ! 
I have not seen it. Not so much as the tip of it! Not even 
her eyes did I sec. i\nd to-day I was not to be admitted at 
all, because the abbess would be in bed. Imagine to yourself, 
with blisters and sinapisms, and a hundred things. I was 
only to si)eak with Sister Maria Addolorata, who is her niece, 
you know, in the ante-room of the abbess’s apartment. 
'I'hey would not let you in. They would give you a bath of 
holy water through the loophole of the convent door and say, 

‘ Go away, sinner; this is a religious house! ’ You know 
them very little.” 

“ You arc talking too much,” observed Dalrymple, who had 
listened attentively. “ It is not good for you. Besides, since 
you are able to s])eak, it would be better if you told me who 
stabbed you last night, that I may go to the ]iolice, and have 
the person arrested, if possible.”* 

“ You do not know what j;pu ^rc saying,” answered Sor 
Tommaso, with sudden gravity. “ The woman has relations 
—who could handle a knife better than she.” 

And he turned his face away. 


• ■ CHAI^’ER VI 

The sun waS high when Dalrymple left Sor Tommaso in 
charge of the old woman-servant and went back to Stefanoite’s 
house to dress himself with more care than he had bestowed 
• upon his fi'asty toilet at dawn. And now that he had plenty 
of time, he was even more careful of his appearance than 
usual ; for he had fully determined to attempt to taTce Sor 
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Tommaso’s place in attendance upon the abbess. He there¬ 
fore put on a coat of a sober colour and brushed his stfaight 
red hair smoothly back from his forehead, giving himself easily 
that extremely gravb and trust-inspiring air which distinguishes 
many Scotchmen, and supports thejr solid qualities, while 'it 
seems to deny the possibility of any adventurous and romantic 
tendency. ' 

At that hour noboeJy was about the house, and Dalrymple, 
stick in hand, .sallied forth upon his expedition, looking for ajl 
the world as though he were going to churcl^ in Edinburgh 
instead of meditating an entrance into an Italian convent. He 
had said nothing more to the doctor on the subject. The 
people in the streets had most of them seen him often and 
knew him by name, and it did not occur to any one to wonder 
why a foreigner should wear one sort of coat rather than 
another, when he took his walks abroad. He walked leisurely; 
for the sky had cleared, and the sun was hot. Moreover, he 
followed the longer road in order to-keep his shoes clean, 
instead of climbing up the narrow and muddy lane in which 
Sor Tommaso had been attacked. He reached the convent 
door at last, brushed a few specks of dust from his coat, settled 
his high collar and the broad black cravat which was then 
taking the place of the stock, and rang the bell witl*one steady 
pull. There was, perhaps, no occasion for nervousness. At 
all events, Dalrymple was as deliberate in his movements and 
as calm in all respects as he ^ad ever been in his life. Only, 
just after he had pulled thb wqather-beaten bell-chain, a half- 
humorous smile bent his even lips and was gone again in a 
moment. 

There was the usual .slapping and shuffling of slippers in the 
vaulted archway within, but as it was^-now day, the loophole 
was opened immediately, and the portress came alone. Dal¬ 
rymple explained in strangely accented Hut good Italian that 
Sor Tommaso had met with an accident in the night; that he, 
Angus Dalrymple, was a friend *0f the doctor’s and a doetbr 
himself, and had undertaken all of Sor Tommaso’s duties, and, 
finally, that he begged the portress to find Sistef Maria Addolo- 
rat&, to repeat his story, and to offer his humble services in 
the cause of the abbess’s recovery. All of which the veiled 
nun within heard patiently to the end. * 

»r “ I will* speak to Sister Maria Addolorata," she said, 
“ Have'^the goodness to wait.” 
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“Outside?” inquired Dalrymjile, as the little shutter of 
the loophole was almost closed. ^ 

“Of course,” answered the nun, opening it again, and 
shutting it as soon as she had spoken. * * 

•Dalrymple waited a Ibng time in the blazing sun. The 
main entrance of the c|nvent faced to the soiith-cqpt, and 
it was not yet midday. ^ He grew hot, after his v«ilk, and 
softly wii)ed his forehead, and carefully folded his handkerchief 
again before returning it to his pocket. At last he heard* the 
sound of steps jigain, and in a few seconds the loophole was 
once more opened. 

“ Sister Maria Addolorata will speak with you,” said 
the portress’s voice, as he approached his face to the little 
grating. 

He felt an odd little thrill of pleasant surprise. But 
so far as seeing anything was concerned, he was disappointed. 
Instead of one veiled nun, there were now two veiled nuns. 

“ Madam,” he began, “ my friend Doctor Tommaso Taddei 
has met with an accident which prevents him from leaving 
his bed.” And he went on to repeat all that he had told the 
portress, with such further explanations as he deemed necessary 
and persuasive. 

While he. spoke, Maria Addolorata drew back a little into 
the deepetj; shadow away from the loophole. Her veil hung 
over her eyes, and the folds were drawn across her mouth, 
hut she gradually raised her he^d, throwing it back until she 
could see Dalrymple’s face from •beneath the edge of the 
black material. In so doing sfie uncon.sciously uncovered her 
mouth. The Scotchman saw a good part of her features, and 
gazed intently at what he saw, rightly judging that as the sun 
was behind him, she c^uld hardly be^ sure whether he were 
looking at her or not. 

As for her, she was doubtless inspired by a natural curiosity, 
but at the same time she understood the gravity of the case 
and wished to form an opinion as to the advisability of ad¬ 
mitting the stranger. A glance told her that Dalrymple was a 
gentleman, and she was reassured by the gravity of his voice 
and by the fact that he was evidently acquainted with •the 
abbess’s condition, and must, therefore, be a friend of Sor 
r Tommasd. When he had finished speaking, she immediately 
looked down again, and seemed to be hesitating. • 

“ Open the door. Sister Filomena,” she said at last. ' 
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The portress shook hcrfcead almost imperceptibly as she 
obeyed, but she said nothing. The whole affair was iri her 
eyes exceedingly irregular. Maria Addolorata should have 
retired to the little'room adjoining the convent parlour, and 
separated from it by a double grating, and Dalrymple should 
have been admitted to the parlour itjjplf, and they should have 
said wha\ they had to say to one another through the bars, in 
the presence of the ix)rlress. But Maria Addolorata was the 
abbess’s niece. The abbess was too ill to give orderjj—too ijl 
even to speak, it was rumoured. In a fe^ days Maria 
Addolorata might be ‘Her most Reverend ■ Exccllcn(‘y.’ 
Meanwhile she was mistress of the situation, and it was safer 
to obey her. Moreover, the j)ortress was only a lay -sister, an 
old and ignorant creature, accustomed to do w'hat she was told 
to do by the ladies of the convent. 

Dalrymple took off his hat and stooped low to enter through 
the small side-door. As soon as he had jjassed the threshold, 
he stood up to his height and then made a low liow to Maria 
Addolorata, whose veil now quite covered her eyes and 
prevented her from seeing him,—a fact which he realized 
immediately. 

“ Give warning to the sisters, Sister Eilomcna,” said Maria 
Addolorata to the ])ortrcss, who nodded respectfully and 
walked away into the gloom under the arches, leaving the mm 
and Dalrymple together by the door. 

“It is ncce.ssary to give warning,” she explained, “lest you 
should meet any of the sifiters ^unveiled in the corridons, and 
they should be sc.andalized.” 

Dalrymple again bowed gravely and stood still, his eyes fixed 
upon Maria Addolorata’s veiled head, hut w'andcring now and 
then to her heavy but beautifully .shaped white hands, which she 
held carelessly clasped before her and holding the end of the 
great rosary of brown beads which hung from her side. He 
thought he had never seen such hands before. They were 
high-bred, and yet at the sam'e time there was a strongly 
material attraction about them. 

He did not know what to say, and as nothing* seemed to be 
expteted of him, he kept silence for some time. At last Maria 
Addolorata, as though impatient at the long absence of the 
portress, tapped the pavement softly with her sandal slipper, 
and turned'her head in the direction of the arches as though 
to listen' for approaching footsteps. 
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“ I hope that the abbess is nb worse than when Doctor 
Taddei saw her last night,” observed Dalrymple. 

“ Her most reverend excellency,” answered Maria Addol^rata, 
with a little cm])hasis, as though to tench lum the proper inode 
o'f addressing the abbess,, “ is suffering. She has had a bad 
night.” I . . 

“ 1 shall hoi')e to be allowed to give some advice to^er most 
reverend excellency,” said Dalrymple, 4o show that he had 
understood the hint. 

“ She w'ill npt allow you to sec hei. But you shall come 
with me to the antechamber, and I will speak with her and tell 
you what she says.” 

“ I shall be greatlj^ obliged, and will do my best to give 
good advice without seeing the ])atient.” 

Another pause followed, during which neither moved. Then 
Maria Addolorata spoke again, further reassured, perhaps, by 
Dalrymple’s quiet and professional tone. She had too lately 
left the world to have lost the habit of making conversation to 
break an awkward silence. Years of seclusion, too, instead of 
making her shy and silent, had given her something of the ease 
and coolness of a married woman. 'I’his w'as natural enough, 
considering that she w'as born of worldly })eople and had 
acquired the manners of the world in her own home, in child¬ 
hood. n 

“ You are an Englishman, I presume. Signor Doctor ? ” she 
observed, in a tone of interrogation. 

“ A Scotchman, Madam,” aqswertd Dalrymple, correcting her 
and drawing himself up a little. “ My name is Angus 
Dalrymple.” 

“ It is the same—an Englishman or a Scotchman,” said the 
nun. 

“Pardon me, Madam, we consider that there is,a great 
difference. The Scotch are chiefly Celts. Englishmen are 
Anglo-Saxons.” 

• “ But you are all Protestants. It is therefore the same for 
us.” 

Dalrymple feared a discussion of the question of religion. 
He did not answer the nun’s last remark, but bowed polftely. 
She, of course, could not sec the inclination he made. 

“ You say nothing,” she said presently. “ Are you a Pro¬ 
testant ? ” • * 

“Yes, Madam.” 
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“ It is a pity! ” said Marip. Addolorata. “ May God send 
you light.” * 

“ Thank you, Madam.” • 

Miria Addolorata* smiled under her veil at the polite sim¬ 
plicity of the reply. She had met Englishmen in Rome. * 

“ It i§ no longer customary to address us as ‘ Madam,’ ” she 
answered^ a moment later. “It is more usual to speak to us 
as ‘ Sister ’ or ‘ Reverend Sister ’—or ‘ Sister Maria.’ I am 
Sister Maria Addolorata. But you know it, for you sent your 
message to me.” 

“ Doctor Taddei told me.” , 

At this point the portress appeared in the distance, and 
Maria Addolorata, hearing footsteps, turned her head from 
Dalrymple, raising her veil a little, so thalt she could recognize 
the lay sister without showing her face to the young man. 

“ Let us go,” she said, dropping her veil again, and beginning 
to walk on. “ The sisters are warned.” 

Dalrymple followed her in silence and at a respectful dis¬ 
tance, congratulating himself upon his extraordinary good 
fortune in having got so far on the first attempt, and inwardly 
praying that Sor Tommaso’s wounds might take a considerable 
time in healing. It had all come about so naturally that he 
had lost the sensation of doing something adventurous which 
had at first taken possession of him, and he now^ regarded 
everything as possible, even to being invited to a friendly cup 
of tea in Sister Maria Ad^olorata’s sitting-room; for he 
imagined her as having tt sitting-room and as drinking tea 
there in a semi-luxurious privacy. The idea would have 
amused an Italian of those days, when tea was looked upon as 
medicine. 

They reached the end of the last corridor. Dalrymple, lijce 
Sor Tommaso, was admitted to the antechamber, while the 
portress* waited outside to conduct him back again. But Maria 
did not take him into the abbess’s parlour, into w’hich she went 
at once, closing the door behind her. Dalrymple sat downi 
upon a carved wooden, box-bench, and waited. The nun was 
gone a long time. , * 

‘^I have kept you waiting,” she said, as she entered the little 
room again. 

“ My time is altogether at your service, Sister Mari5 Addolo^ 
rata,” he answered, rising quickly. “ How is her most reverend 
excellenfcy ? ” 
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“ Very ill. I do not know whal to say. She will not hear 
of seeing you. I fear she will noHive long, for she can hardly 
breathe.’^ 

“ Does she cough ? ” * * 

• “ Not much. Not sb^ much as last night. She complains 
that she cannot draw he| breath and that her lungs fe^l full of 
something." . ^ 

The case was evidently serious, and JOalrympIe, who was a 
physician by nature, proceeded to extract as much information 
as he could frjm the nun, who did hei best to answer all his 
questions clearly. ,The long conversation, with its little 
restraints and its many attempts at a mutual understanding, 
did more to accustom Maria Addolorata to Dalrymple’s pre¬ 
sence and personality than any number of polite speeches on 
his part could have done. There is an unavoidable tendency 
to intimacy between any two people who are together engaged 
in taking care of a sick person. 

“ I can give you directions and good advice,” said Dalrymple, 
at last. “ But it can never be the same as though I could see 
the patient myself. Is there no possible means of obtaining 
her consent ? She may die for the want of just such advice as 
I can only give after seeing her. Would not her brother, his 
Eminence the Cardinal, perhaps recommend her to let me visit 
her once J ” 

“That is an idea,” answered the nun, quickly. “ My uncle 
is a man of broad views. I lijy/c heard it said in Rome. 1 
could write to him that Doctor Taddei is unable to come, and 
that a celebrated foreign physician is here—” 

“ Not celebrated,” interrupted Dalrymple, with his literal 
Scotch veracity. 

“ What difference cart it make ? ” utjered Maria Addolorata, 
moving her shoulders adittle impatiently. “He wil] be the 
more ready to use his influence, for he is much attached to my 
aunt. Then, if he can persuade her, I can send down the 
gardener to the town for yoif this afternoon. It may not be 
too late.” 

“ I see thart you have some confidence in me,” said Dal¬ 
rymple, “ I am of a newer school than Doctor Taddci? If 
you will follow my directions, I will almost promise that her 
most revtrend excellency shall not die before to-morrow." 

He smiled now, as he gave the abbess her full "title, for fee 
began to feel as though he had known Maria Addolorata for a 
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long time, though he had onln had one glimpse of her eyes, just 
when she had raised her head to get a look at him through the 
loophole of the gate. But he had not forgotten them, and he 
felt that he knew them. 

“ I will do all you tell me,” she answered quietly, 

Dalrymple had some Engjish medicines with him on his 
travels, arid not knowing what might Jjc reejuired of him at the 
convent, he had brought with him a couple of tiny bottles. 

“This when she coughs—ten drops,” he said, handing the_ 
bottles to the nun. “ And five droi)s of this qnce an hour, 
until her chest feels freer.” 

He gave her minute directions, as far as he could, about the 
general treatment of the patient, which Maria repeated and got 
by heart. 

“ I will let you know before twenty-three o’clock what the • 
cardinal says to the plan,” she said. “ In this way you will be 
able to come up by daylight.” 

As Dalrymple took his leave, he held out his hand, forgetting 
that he was in Italy. 

“ It is not our custom,” said Maria Addolorata, thrusting 
each of her own hands into the opposite sleeve. 

But there was nothing cold in her tone. On the rontrar)^, 
Dalrymple fancied that she was almo.st on the point of laughing 
“ at that moment, and he blushed at his awkwardness., But she 
could not see his face. 

“ Your most humble servant*’ he said, bowing to her. 

“ Good day. Signor Doetdr,” s|;\c answered through the open 
door, as the portress jingled her keys and prepared to follow 
Dalrym])le. 

So he took his dei)arture, not without much satisfaction at 
the result of his first attempt. 


CHAPTER VII 

SOR Tommaso recovered but slowly, though his injuries 
were of themselves not dangerous. His complexion was 
apoplectic and gouty, he was no longer young, anil before 
forty-eight Irours had gone by his wounds were decidedly in¬ 
flamed ahd he had a little fever. At the same time he was by 
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no means a courageous man, an^he was ready to cry out that 
he <vas dead, whenever he felt himself worse. Besides this, he 
lost his 4cmper several times daily with Dalrymple, who reso¬ 
lutely refused to bleed him, and he insisted upon eating and 
Hrinking more than was good for him, at a time when if he had 
been his own patient l|e would have enforced starvation as 
necessary to -recovery. » . ^ 

Meanwhile the cardinal had exerted* his influence with his 
^sister, the abbess, and had so far succeeded that Dalrymple, 
who went evg’y day to the convent, was now made to stand 
with his back to the.abbess’s open door, in order that he might 
at least ask her questions and hear her own answers. Many 
an old Italian doctor can tell of even stranger and more absurd 
precautions observed by the nuns of those days. As .soon as 
• the oral examination was over, Maria Addolorata shut the 
door and came out into the parlour, wdierc Dalrymple finished 
his visit, prolonging it in conversation with her by every means 
he could devise. - 

Though encumbered with a little of the northern shyness, 
Dalrymple was not diffident. I'here is a great difference be¬ 
tween shyness and diffidence. Diffidence distrusts itself; 
shyness distrusts the mere outward impre.ssion made on others. 
At this time Dalrymjde had no object beyond enjoying the 
pleasure/)f talking with Maria Addolorata, and no hoi)e beyond * 
that of some day seeing her face w'ithout the veil. As for her 
voice, his present position as doctor to the convent made it 
foolish for him to run the risl^ of being caught listening for her 
songs behind the garden wall. But he had not forgotten what 
Annetta had told him, and Maria Addolorata’s soft intonations 
and liquid depths of tone in speaking led him to believe that 
the peasant girl had not exaggerated jhe nun’s gift of singing. 

One day, after he had seen her and talked with^her more 
than half a dozen times, he approached the subject, merely for 
the sake of conversation, saying that he had been told of her 
beautiful voice by people* who had heard her across the 
garden. 

“It is truc^”’ she answered simply. “ I have a good voice. ‘ 
But it is forbidden here to sing except in church,” she ifdded 
with a sigh. “ And now that my aunt is ill, I would not 
displeas*^ her for anything.” 

“ That is natural,” said Dalrymple. “ But t would give 
anything in the world to hear you.” 
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“ In church you can hefir me. The church is open on 
Sundays at the Benediction service. We are behind the altar 
in the choir, of course. But perhaps you would know my voice 
from the rest because it is deeper.” 

“ 1 should know it in a hundred thousand,” asseverated the 
Scotchman, with warmth. \ 

“That'‘.vould be a great many—a whole choir of angels!” 
And the nun laughed ^softly, as she sometimes did, now that 
she knew him so much better. 

There was something warm and caressing iiv her laughter, 
short and low as it was, that made Dalr5’mple look at those 
full w^hite hands of hers and wonder whether they might not 
be warm and caressing too. 

^‘Will you sing a little louder than tiic rest next Sunday 
afternoon, Sister Maria ? ” he asked. “ I will be in the 
church.” 

“ I'hat would be a great sin,” she answered, but not very 
gravely. 

“Why?” 

“ Because I should have to be thinking about you instead 
of about the holy service. Do you not know that ? But 
nothing is sinful according to you Protestants, I suppose. At 
all events, come to the church.” 

“Do you think we arc all devils, Sister Maria*^” asked 
Dalrymple with a smile. 

“ More or less.” She laughed again. “ They say in the 
town that you have a compa^ct wi/h the devil.” 

“ Do you hear what is said in the town ? ” 

“ Sometimes. The gardener brings the gossip and tells it to 
the cook. Or Sora Nanna tells it to me when she brings the 
linen. 'I’here are a thousand ways. The people think we 
know nothing because they never see us. But we hear all 
that goes on.” 

Dalrymple said nothing in answer for some time. Then he 
spoke suddenly and rather hoarsely. * 

“ Shall I never see you, Sister Maria ? ” he asked. 

“ Me ? But you see me every day—” * 

“Yes,—but your face, without the veil.” 

Maria Addolorata shook her head. 

“ It is against all rules,” she answered. * 

Is it not against all rules that we should sit here and make 
conversal:ion every day for half an hour? ” 
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“ Yes—1 suppose it is. But |Ou are here as a doctor to 
take’care of my aunt,” she added* quickly. “ 'I'hat makes it 
right. . Xou are not a man. You arc a doctor.” 

“Oh,—I understand.” Dalryraple lauj^ied a little. “*rhen 
t am never to see your beautiful face ? ” 

“ How do you biow |it is beautiful, since you haye never 
seen it ? ” . / 

“ From your beautiful hands,” answ^jred the young man, 
^)romptly. 

“ Oh ! ” M^ria Addolorata glanced at her hands and then, 
with a movement N^hich might have been quicker, concealed 
them in her sleeves. 

“ It is a sin to hide what God has made beautiful,” said 
Dalrymple. * 

“ If 1 have anything about me that is beautiful, it is for 
God’s glory that 1 hide it,” answ'crcd Maria, with real gravity 
this time. 

Dalrymple understood that he had gone a little too far, 
though he did not exactly regret it, for the next words she 
spoke showed him that she was not really offended. Never- 
theles.s, in order to exhibit a proper amount of contrition he 
took his leave with a little more formality than usual on this 
l)articular occasion. Possibly she was willing to show that 
she forgave him, for she hesitated a moment just before open¬ 
ing the aoor, and then, to his great surprise, held out her 
hand to him. ^ 

“ It is your custom,” she said,* just touching his eagerly 
outstretched fingers. “ But you must not look at it,” she 
added, drawing it back quickly and hiding it in her sleeve 
with another low laugh. And she began to shut the door 
almost before he had qifite gone through. 

Dalrymple walked more slowly on that day, as he descended 
through the steep and narrow streets, and though he was sure¬ 
footed by nature and habit, he almost stumbled once or twice 
his way down, because somehow, though his eyes looked 
towards his feet, he did not see exactly where he was going. 

There is n« necessity for analyzing his sensations. It is 
enough to say at once that he was beginning to be really in 
love with Maria Addolorata, and that he denied the fact to 
himself ftoutly, though it forced itself upon him with every 
step which took him further from the convent. .He felt on 
that day a strong premonitory symptom in the sha5)e of a 
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logical objection, as it wetre, to his returning again to see the 
nun. The objection was the evident and total futility of the 
almost intimate intercourse into which the two were gliding. 
The’ day must soon come when the abbess would no longer 
need his assistance. In all probability she would recover, for 
the mare alarming symptoms had dirapjjeared, and she showed 
signs of'^regaining her strength by slow degrees. It was quite 
clear to Dalryinplc tliat, after her ultimate recovery, his chance 
of seeing and talking with Maria Addolorata would be gone 
forever. Sor Tommaso, indeed, recovered but slowly. Of 
the two his case was the worse, for feyer had set in on the 
third day -and had not left him yet, so that he assured Dai¬ 
ry mple almost hourly that his last moment was at hand. But 
he also W'as sure to get well, in the Scotchman’s o])inion, and 
the latter knew well enough that his own temporary privileges 
as physician to the convent would be withdrawn from him as 
soon as the Subiaco doctor should be able to climb the hill. 

It was all, therefore, but a brief incident in his life, which 
could not possibly have any continuation hereafter. He tried 
in vain to form i)lans and create reasons for seeing Maria 
Addolorata even once a month for some time to come, but his 
ingenuity failed him altogether, and he grew angry w'ith himself 
for desiring what was manifestly impossible. 

With true masculine inconsequence, so soon as he was 
displeased with himself he visited his displeasure upon the 
object that attracted him, and on the earliest possible occasion, 
on their very next meeting. He assumed an air of coldness 
and reserve such as he had certainly not thought necessary to 
put on at his first visit. Almost without any preliminary words 
of courtesy, and without any attemjit to prolong the short 
conversation which always took place before he was made to 
stand with his back to the abbess’s open door, he coldly 
inquired about the good lady’s condition during the past 
night, and made one or two observations thereon with a 
brevity almost amounting to curtness. 

Maria Addolorata was surprised; but as her face was 
covered, and her hands were quietly folded before her, 
Dalrymple could not see that his behaviour had any effect 
upon her. She did not answer his last remark at all, but 
quietly bowed her head. 

‘ Then f&llowed the usual serio-comic scene, during which 
Dalrynfple stood turned away from the open door, asking 
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questions of the sick woman, and listening attentively for her 
low-spoken answers. To tell the truth, he judged of -her 
condition*more from the sound of her voicq than from anything 
else. He had also taught Maria Addolorata how to feel the 
pTilse; and she counted Jthe beats while he looked at his 
watch. His chief anxietjf was now for the action of ^ heart, 
which had been weakened by a lifetime of unhealthy tiving, by 
food inadequate in quality, even when sufficient in quantity, by 
cpnfinemcnt within doors, and lack of life-giving sunshine, and 
by all those magy causes which tend to reduce the vitality of a 
cloistered nun. • 

When the comedy was over, Maria Addolorata shut the door 
as usual; and she an^ Dalrymple were alone together in the 
abbess’s parlour, as they were every day. The abbess herself 
could hear that they were talking, but she naturally supposed they 
were discussing the details of her condition; and as she felt 
that she was really recovering, so far as she could judge, and as 
almost every day,-after Dalrymple had gone, Maria Addolorata 
had some new direction of his to carry out, the elder lady’s 
suspicions were not aroused. On the contrary, her confidence 
in the Scotch doctor grew from day to day; and in the long 
hours during which she lay thinking over her state and its 
circumstances, she made plans for his conversion, in which her 
brother, thci cardinal, bore a principal part. She was grateful 
to Dalrymple, and it seemed to her that the most proper way 
of showing her gratitude would be to save his soul, a point of 
view unusual in the ordinary relations of life. 

On this particular day, Maria Addolorata shut the door, and 
came forward into the parlour as usual. As usual, too, she 
sat down in the abbess'^s own big easy-chair, expecting that 
Dalrymple would seat hiniself opposite to her. But he remained 
standing, with the evident intention of going away im a few 
moments. He said a few words about the patient, gave 
one or two directions, and then stood still in silence for a 
mbment. 

Maria Addolorata lifted her head a little, but not enough to 
show him more* than an inch of her face. 

“ Have I displeased you, Signor Doctor ? ” she asked, in her 
deep, warm voice. “ Have I not carried out your orders ? ** 

• On tire contrary,” answered Dalrymple, with a stiffness 
which he resented in himself. “ It is impossible to more 
conscientious than you always are.” 


• F 
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Seeing that he still remair^ted standing, the nun rose to her 
feet, and waited for him to go. She believed that she w&s far 
too proud to detain him, if lie wished to shorten the meeting. 
But something hurt her, which she could not understand. 

Dalrymple hesitated a moment, and his lips parted as though 
he were about to speak. The silencl^ was prolonged only for a 
moment^or two. 

“ Good morning, Sister Maria Addolorata,” he said suddenly, 
and bowed. 

“ Good morning, Signor Doctor,” answered ^le nun. 

She bent her head very slightly, but r» keener observer than 
Dalrymple was, just then, would have noticed that as she did 
so, her shoulders moved forward a littlCji^ as though her breas*^ 
were contracted by some sudden little pain. Dalrymple did 
not see it. He bowed again, let himself out, and closed the 
door softly behind him. 

When he was gone, Maria Addolorata sat dov n in the big 
easy-chair again, and uncovered her face, do. -ding her \eii 
back upon her head, and withdrawing the thick folds from In*’- 
chin and mouth. Her features were very jiale, as ‘ihe s" 
staring at the sky through the window^, and her eyct. fixed 
themselves in that look w^hich w'as peculiar to her. Jlei full 
while hands strained upon each other a litd bringing ihc 
colour to the tips -of her finger.:. During some ivinutes she 
did not move. Then she heard her aunt s vr-ice calling to her 
hoarsely. She rose at once, end went into fl.., bedroom, fhe 
abbess’s pale face was very thin., and yellow r'^w, as it lay upoii 
the white pillow; the coverlet w'as drawi up to her chin, and a 
grimly carved black crucifix hung direedy above hef head. 

“ The doctor did not stay long to day,’’ she said, in a hollow 
tone. 

“ No, mother,” answered the young nun. “ He thinks you 
are doing very well. He wishes you to ei; a wing of roast 
chicken.” 

“ If I could have a little salad,” said the abbess. “ Marih,” 
she added suddenly, “you are careful to keep your face 
covered when you are in the next room, are yoSi not ? ” 
Always.” 

“ You generally do not raise your veil until you come into 
this room, after the doctor is gone,” said the elder lady. 

* “ H9 went so soon, to-day,” answered Maria Addolorata, 
with perfectly innocent truth. “I stayed a moment in the 
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parlour, thinking over his direction!;, and I lifted my veil when 
I was’ alone. It is close to-day." 

“Go iftto the garden, and walk a little,” said the abfeess. 
“It will do you good. You are pale.” 

* If she had felt even a« faint uneasiness about her niece’s 
conduct, it was removed the latter’s manner. y* 


•CHAPTER VllT 


fjNC;. i.-.'-'-re I)a!rym))le was sitting over his supper at the 
table in the vaulted room on the ground floor vdiich Stefanone 
used .as a wine shop. To tell the truth, it was very superior to 
o:dinary wine .shops of Subiaco and had an exceptional 
' , I'ation, (ho common people never came there, because 
- h'..u» - i •: '"<■* sell ins cheap wine at retail, but sent it all 
; ■' ‘.i.ic. ■» ni.'.ic 11 thither iiiinself for the sake of getting a 
. hi . for it. He always said that he did not keep an 

am -ilii jis as much on account of his relations with 
no'- 1 Mm’’., assumed ns far as pos.sible the position of 
. ' . j-den'e ’’ hv t than that of a wine-seller. I'he distinction, 

,1 it.d: n iii'i ..a III. tiJwns, is very marked. 

j y V \ mcisure of the best, if they care to pay for 

i. ■; ' . ^ w..sh 0 moutlfl'ul.of food, there is what there 

' vill.ige j 1 o.^l, and Nanna is not a wine- 
* d peel onions fetr 'Titius and Caius.” 

. > denoting generally the average 

. ' pC ociety, and .Stefanone had caught 

' / \ w 1. • 1G 

is’ial over his supper, by the light 
of the Lriple-lxnk’ O ip his measure of wine beside him, 

ar^d a beefste.n:, which on tljis occasion was really of beef, 
before him. Stefanone was ai)sent in Rome, with a load of 
wine. Sora I’j^anna sat on Dalryrnple’s right, industriously 
knitting m Italian fa.shion, one of the needles stuck into 
supported by a wooden sheath thrust into her waist band, 
^ while she jvorked off the stitches with the others. Annetta sat 
* opposite the Scotchman, but a little on one side of .the lamp, 
so that she could sec* his face. * • 

“ Mother," she said suddenly, without lifting her chin from 
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the hand in which it rested, “you do not know anything! 
This Signor Englishman is making love with a nun in the 
consent I Eh—what do you think of it ? Only* this was 
wanting. A little more and the lightning will fall upon the 
convent! These Protestants! Oh,»these blessed Protestants! 
They rfe^j)cct nothing, not even the ^ints! ” 

“ My daughter I what are you saying ? ” 

Sora Nanna's fingefs did not pause in their work, nor did 
her eyes look up, but the deep furrow showed itself in her 
thick peasant’s forehead, and her coarse, hard lips twitched 
clumsily with the beginning of a smile. ‘ 

“ What am I saying ? 'I'he truth. Ask rather of the 
Signore whether it is not true.” t 

“ It is silly,” said Dalrymple, growing unnaturally red, and 
looking up sharply at Annetta, before he took his next mouth¬ 
ful. 

“ Look at him, mother ! ” laughed the girl. “ He is red, 
red—he seems to me a boiled shrimp. 'Eh, this time I have 
guessed it! And as for Sister Maria Addolorata, she no longer 
sees with her eyes ! To-day, when you were carrying in the 
baskets, you and the other women who nent with us, I asked 
her whether the abbess w'as satisfied with the new doctor, and 
she answered that he w'as a very wise man, much wiser than 
Sor Tommaso. So I told her that it w’as a pity, because Sor 
Tommaso was getting well and would not allow the English 
doctor to come instead of hirf» much longer. Then she looked 
at me. By Bacchus, I was afraid. Certain eyes ! Not even 
a cat when you take away her kittens ! A little more and she 
would have eaten me. And then her face made itself of 
marble—like that face of a woma;i that is built into the 
fountain in the piazza.' Arch-priest! What a face ! ” 

The*girl stared hard at Dalrymple, and her mouth laughed 
wickedly at his evident embarrassment, w^hile there w'as some¬ 
thing very different from laughter in her eyes. During the 
long speech, Sora Nanna had stopped knitting, and she 
looked from her daughter to the Scotchman, with a sort of 
hajf-stupid, half cunning curiosity. 

“ But these are sins ! ” she exclaimed at last. 

“ And what does it matter?" asked the girl. “ lV>es he go 
to confession? So what does it matter? He keeps the' 
account himself, of his sins. I should not like to have thetn 
on my,shoulders. But as for Sister Maria Addolorata—oh, 
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she ! I told you that she sinned i|i her throat. Well, the sin 
is ready, now. What is she waiting for ? For the abbess to 
die? 0 » for Sor Tommaso to get well? ^Then she wilj not 
see the Signor Englishman any more. It would be better for 
her. When she does ngt see him any more, she will knead ' 
her pillow with tears, and*make her bread of it, to bite^nd eat. 
Good appetite. Sister Maria ! ” 

You talk, you talk, and you conclude nothing,’' observed 
Sora Nanna “ You have certain thoughts in your head ! 
And you do nqt let the Signore say cvxu a word.” 

“What can he say? He will say that it is not true. But 
then, who will believe him ? I should like to see them a little 
together. I am sure that she shows him her face, and that it 
is ‘Signor Doctor’ here, and ‘Dear Signor Doctor’ there, and 
a thousand gentlenesses. Tell the truth, Signore. She shows 
you her firce.” 

“ No,” said Dalrymple, who had regained his self-possession. 

‘‘ She never shows rr.e her face.” 

“ What a shame for a Carmelite nun to show her face to a 
man ! ” cried the girl. 

“ But I tell you she is always veiled to her chin,” insisted 
1 lalrymple, with perfect truth. 

“ Eh ! It is you who say so ! ” retorted Annetta. “ But 
then, what can it matter to me? Make love with a nun, if it 
goes, Signore. Youth is a flower—when it is withered, it is 
hay, and the beasts cat it.” • 

“ This is true,” said Sora Joanna, returning to her knitting. 

“ But do not pay attention to her. Signore. She is stupid. 
vShe does not know what she says. Kat, drink, and manage 
your own affairs. It is better. What can a child under¬ 
stand ? It is like a liftle dog that see and barks, without 
understanding. But you are a much instructed man gjid have 
been round the whole world. Therefore you know many 
things. It seems natural.” 

* Though ].)alrymple was not diffident, as has been said, he 
was far from vain, on the whole, and in particular he had none 
of that conteni^3tible vanity which makes a man readily believe 
that every woman he meets is in love with him. He liad 
not the slightest idea at that time that Annetta, the peasant 
• girl, looktid upon him with anything more than the curiosity 
and vague interest usually bestowed on a foreigner fti Italy. 

He was annoyed, however, by what she said this evening, 
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though he was also secrelpy surprised and delighted. The 
contradiction is a common one. The miser is half mad with 
joy (m discovering that he has much more than he supposed, 
and bitterly resents, at the same time, any notice which may 
be taken of the fact by others. , 

Annstta did not enjoy his discomftture and evident embar¬ 
rassment for she was far more deei)ly hurt herself than she 
reali.sed, and every • word she had spoken about Maria 
Addolorata had hurt her, though she had taken a sort of vague 
delight in teasing Dalrymplc. She relapsed i\jt() silence now, 
alternately wishing that he loved her, and then, that she might 
kill him. If she could not have his heart, she would be 
satisfied with his blood. 'riiere was^ a passionate animal 
longing in the instinct to have him for herself, even dead, 
rather than that any other woman should get his love. 

Dalrymple was aware only that the girl's words had annoyed 
him, while inwardly conscious that if what she said were true, 
the truth would make a difference in his life. He showed no 
inclination to talk any more, and finished his supper in a 
rather morose silence, turning to his book as soon as he had 
done. Then Gigetto came in with his guitar and sang and 
talked with the two women. 

But he was restless that night, and did not fall iislee[) until 
the moon had set and his window grew dark. Ai^d evrn in 
his dreams he was restless still, so that whcii he awoke in the 
morning he said to himself that Iv had been foolish in his 
behaviour towards Maria * Adtl^ilorata on the previous clay. 
He felt tired, too, and his colour was less brilliant than usual. 
It was Sunday, and he remembered that if he chosj he could 
go in the afternoon to the Benediction in the coiv/ent church 
and hear Maria’s voice, perhaps. But at the upu;*'. h'' • ’.isl, 
before poon, he went to make his visit to the 

It w’as his intention to forget his stiff manner and to be vo 
as he had alw^ays behaved until yesterday-. Strange to - 
however, he felt a constraint coming upon him a.s soon he 
was in the nun's presence. She received him as usual, there 
was the usual comic scene at the abbess’s dooi*, and, as every 
daf, the two were alone together after her door was shut. 

“ Are you ill ? ” asked Maria Addolorata, after a moment’s 
silence which, short as it was, both felt to be awkward. 

Dalrymple was taken by surprise. The tone in which she 
hjtd spoken was cold and distant rather than expressive of .any 
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concern for his welfare, but he didf not think of that. He only 
realised that his manner must seem to her very unusual, since 
she asked such a question. An Italian would have observed 
that his own face was pale and would have*told her that Ife was 
dying of love. , 

“ No, I am not ill,” arftwerod the Scotchman, simplv, and in 
his most natural tone of voice, 

“ Then what is the matter with you simre yesterday ? ” asked 
Maria Addolorata, less coldly, and as though she were secretly 
amused. , 

“ There is nothing, the matter—at least, nothing that I could 
explain to you.” 

She sat down in the big easy-chair and, as formerly, he took 
his sc'at oj^posite to her. 

“'i'here is something,” she insisted, speaking thoughtfully. 
‘ You cannot deceive a woman, Signor Doctor,” 

Dalrymiile smiled and looked at her veiled head. “You 
. aid the other day-that 1 w'as not a man, but a doctor,” he 
'.nss\erocJ. “I suppose I might answer that you are not a 
hut a nun.” 

‘ ved IS not a nun a w'oman?” asked Maria Addolorata, 

. Ui n ■: row that she wa- smiling, too. 

‘ ill Would not forgive me if 1 answered you,” he said. 

Wh'* 1 'lowh ? i might be obliged to, since I am obliged 
j i.icel jOi L • ' d'ly. It may be a sin, but I am curious.” 

ul ■ l.'M , 

#• ^ 

. inslinclively, Miyia w^s silent for a moment, and 

d \'f led face tow-ards the abbess’s door. But 
nc.'dcd no .such warning to lower his voice. 
c .. she sa>d, and under her v'Cil she could feel that 
'wiC growing Geep and the pupils wide and dark, and 
. ‘ she had done wTong. ^ 

. Id I know whether you are a saint or only a 
i .'’ce 1 nave never seen your face?” he asked. “I 
ku;.v- for in a Yew days Doctor Taddei will be 
wvii agiu i, 'md you will not need my services.” 

He saw the* quick tightening of one hand upon the other, 
and the slight start of the head, and in a flash he knew*that 
all Annetta had told him was true. The silence that followed 
seemed longer than the awkward pause which had preceded the 
conversation. • 

“ It cannot be so soon,” she said in a very low lone? 
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“ It may be to morrow,” hp answered, and to his own astonish¬ 
ment his voice almost broke in his throat, and he felt that his 
own hands were twisting each other, as though he were in pain. 

“ r shall die withbut seeing you,” he added almost roughly. 

Again there was a short silence in the still room. 

Sudc^nly, with quick movements%of both hands at once, 
Maria .^dolorata threw back the veil from her face, and drew 
away the folds that co#/cred her mouth. 

“ There, see me !she exclaimed. “ Look at me well this 
once!” , * 

Her face was as white as marble, and .her dark eyes had a 
wild and startled look in them, as though she saw the world 
for the first time. A ringlet of red-gold hrir had escaped from 
the bands of while that crossed her foreheatl in an even line 
and were drawn down straight on either side, for in the quick 
movement she had made she had loo.sencd tlie pin that held 
them together under her chin, and had freed the dazzling 
throat down to the high collar. 

Dalrymple’s pale, bright blue eyes caught fire, and he looked 
at her with all his being, at her face, her throat, her eyes, the 
ringlet of her hair. He breathed audiblv, with parted lips, 
between his clenched teeth. 

Gradually, as he looked, he saw the red blush rise from the 
throat to the cheeks, from the chcel s to the forehead and the 
marble grew more beautiful with womanly life. Then, all at 
once, he saw the hot tears wiling up in her eyes, and in an 
instant the vision was gone.' With a passionate movement she 
had covered her face with the veil, and throwing herself side¬ 
ways against the high back of the chair, she pressed the dark stuff 
still closer to her eyes and mouth and cheeks. Her whole 
body shook convulsively, and a moment later she was sobbing, 
not audij)ly, but visibly, as though her heart were breaking. 

Dalrymple was again taken by surprise. He had been so 
completely lost in the utterly selfish contemplation of her 
beauty that he had been very far from realizing what she her* 
self must have felt as soon as she appreciated what she had 
done. He at once accused himself of having looked too 
rudtly at her, but at the same time he was himself too much 
disturbed to argue the matter. Quite instinctively he rose to 
his feet and tried to take one of her hands from her veil, 
touching it« comfortingly. But she made a w'ild gesture, as 
though to drive him away. 
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“ Go ! ” she cried in a low and ;broken voice between her 
sobs.* “ Go ! Go quickly ! ” 

She cauld not say more for her sobbing, but he did not 
obey her. He only drew back a little and 'watched her, all his 
Wood on fire from the touch of her soft white hand. 

She stifled her sobs in^her veil, and gradually gr^ more 
calm. She even arranged the veil itself a little bdrter, her 
face still turned away towards the back of the chair. 

“Maria! Maria!” The abbess’s voice vras calling Iter, 
hoarsely and alyiost desperately, from the next room. 

She started and ^sat up straight, listening. Then the 
cry was heard again, more desperate, less loud. With a 
cjuick skill which seemed niarvellous in Dalrymple’s eyes, 
Maria adjusted her veil almost before she had sprung to 
her feet. 

“ W’ait! ” she said. “ Something is the matter ! ” 

She was at the bedroom door in an instant, and in an 
instant more she was.at her aunt’s bedside. 

“ Maria—I am dying,” said the abbess’s voice faintly, as she 
felt the nun’s arm under her head. 

Dalrymple heard the words, and did not hesitate as he 
hastily felt for something in his pocket. 

“ Come ! ” cried Maria Addolorata. 

Hut he^was already there, on the other side of the bed, 
pouring something between the sick lady’s lips. 

It was fortunate that he was tlierc at that moment. He had 
indeed antici])ated the possibility t>f a sudden failure in the 
action of the heart, and he never came to the convent without 
a small supply of a powerful stimulant of his owui invention. 
The liquid, however, was of such a nature that he did not like 
to leave the use of it to Maria Addoloi^ata’s discretion, for he 
was aware that she might easily be mistaken in the sy^nptoms 
of the collapse which would really require its use. 

The abbess swallowed a sufficient quantity of it, and 
IXrlrymple allowed her head to lie again upon the pillow*. She 
looked almost as though she were dead. Her eyes were 
turned up, and her jaw had dropped. Maria Addolorata 
believed that all was over. • 

“She is dead,” she said. “ Let us leave her in peace.” 

It is a ^ery ancient custom among Italians to withdraw as 
soon as a dying person is unconscious, if not even •before the 
supreme moment. • 
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“ She will probably live through this,” answered Dalrymple, 
shaking his head. 

Neither he nor tl|e nun spoke again for a long timfc. Little 
by little, the abbess revived under the influence of the 
stimulant, the heart beat less faintly, and the mouth slowfy 
closed, «^hile the eyelids shut thehiselves tightly over the 
upturned' eyes. The normal regular breathing began again, and 
the crisis was over. • 

“ It is passed,” said Dalrymple. “ It will not come again 
to-day. We can leave her now, for she will sletp.” 

“ Yes,” said the abbess herself. Let me sleep.” Her 
voice was faint, but the words were distinctly articulated. 

Then she opened her eyes and lopked about her quite 
naturally. Her glance rested on Dalryniple’s face. Suddenly 
realising that she was not veiled, she drew the coverlet up over 
her face. It is a peculiarity of such cases, that the patient 
returns almost immediately to ordinary consciousness when the 
moment of danger is past. 

“ Go ! ” she said, with more energy than might have been 
expected. “ This is a religious house. You must not be here.” 

Dalrymple retired into the parlour again, shutting the door 
behind him, and waited for Maria Addolorata, for it was now 
indispensable that he should give her directions for the night. 
During the few minutes which pa.s.sed while he w^as^ alone, he 
stood looking out of the window. The excitement of the last 
half-hour had cut off from •his present state of mind the 
emotion he had felt before th^ abbess’s cry for help, but had 
not decreased the impression it had left. While he was 
helping the sick lady there had not been one instant in which 
he had not felt that there was more than the life of a half- 
saintly old woman in the balance, and that her death meant 
the end of his meetings with Maria Addolorata. Annetta’s 
words came back to him, “ she will knead her pillow with tears 
and make her bread of it.” 

Several minutes passed, and the door opened softly and closed 
again. Maria Addolorata came up to him, where he stood by 
the window. She did not speak for a mome!it, but he saw 
thaf her hand was pressed to her side. 

“I have spent a bad half-hour,” she said at Jast, with 
something like a gasp. 

“ It is tlfe worst half-hour I ever spent in my life,” answered 
Dalrymple. “ I thought it was all over,” he added. 
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“ Yes/’ she said, “ I thought it was all over.” 

He could hear his heart beating in his ears. He could 
almost bear hers. , His hand went out tpward her, co]fi and 
unsteady, but it fell to his side again almost instantly. But for 
the heart-beats, it seemed to him that there was an appalling 
stillness in the air of tire quiet room. His manly grew 
very pale. He slowly bit his lip and looked out of the 
window. An enormous temptation was^iipon him. He knew 
that if she moved to leave his side he should take her and 
hold her. Tlii^'re was a tiny drop of blood on his lip now. 
Something in him r»ade him hope against himself that she 
would speak, that she would say some insignificant dry words. 
But every inch of hi§ strong fibre and every ounce of his hot 
blood hoped that she would move, instead of speaking. 

She sighed, and the sigh was broken by a quick-drawn 
breath. Slowly Dalrymple turned his white face and gleaming 
eyes to her veiled head. Still she neither spoke nor moved. 
He, in memory, saw her face, her mouth, and her eyes through 
the thick stuff that hid them. The silence became awful to 
him. His hands opened and shut convulsively. 

She heard his breath and she saw the uncertain shadow of 
his hand, moving on the black and white squares of the 
pavement. She made a slight, short movement towards him 
and thcivstepped suddenly back, overcoming the temptation 
to go to him. 

“No!” • 

He uttered the single word witfi a low, fierce cry. In an 
instant his arms were around her, pressing her, lifting her, 
straining her, almost bruising her. In an instant his lips were 
kissing a face whiter than his own, eyes that flamed like 
summer lightning between his kisses, bps crushed and hurt by 
his, but still not kissed enough, hands that were raised«to resist, 
but lingered to be kissed in turn, lest anything should be lost. 

A little splinteiing crash, the sound of a glass falling upon 

stone floor in the next room broke the stillness. Dalrymple’s 
arms relaxed, and the two stood for one moment facing one 
another, pale, ti^ith fire in their eyes and hearts beating more 
loudly than before. Dalrymple raised his hand to his fore¬ 
head, as though he were dazed, and made an uncertain step 
’• in the dfrection of the door. Maria raised her white hands 
towards him, and her eyelids drooped, even while *sh^ looked 
into his face. 
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He kissed her once more witli a kiss in which all other 
kisses seemed to meet and live and die a lingering sweet 
deatli^. She sank ir^to the deep old easy-chair, and when she 
looked up he was gone. 


CHAPTER IX 

• 

It rained during the afternoon, and Dalrymple sat in his 
small laboratory, among his books and the simple apparatus 
he used for his experiments. His little^ window was closed, 
and the southwest wind drove the shower against the clouded 
panes of glass, so that the rain came through the ill-fitted strips 
of lead which joined them, and ran down in small streams to 
the channel in the stone sill, whence the water found its way 
out through a hole running through the wall. He sat in his 
rush-bottomed chair, sideways by the dealt" able, one long leg 
crossed over the other. His hand lay on "an oi)en book, and 
his fingers occasionally tapped the page impatiently, while 
his eyes were fixed on the window, watching the driving 
rain. 

He was not thinking, for he coula not think. Over.and over 
again the scene of the morning came, back to him and sent 
the hot blood rushing to hi; throat. He tried to reflect, 
indeed, and to see whether Vhat, he had done was to have any 
consequences for him, or was to be left behind in his life, like 
a lovely view seen from a carriage window on a swift journey, 
gone before it is half seen, and never to be seen again, except 
in dreams. But he wa£ utterly unable to look forward and 
reason a^out the future. Everything dragged him back, up 
the steep ascent to the convent, through the arched w'ays and 
vaulted corridors, to the room in which he had passed the 
supreme moments of his life. The only distinct impression df 
the future was the strong desire to feel again what he had felt 
that day; to feel it again and again and always, as long as 
feelflig could last; to stretch out his hands and take, to close 
them and hold, to make his indubitably, what had been 
but questionably his for an instant, to get the one thifig worth 
having, for himself, and only for himself. For the passion of 
a strong'man is loving and taking, and the passion of a good 
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woman is loving and giving. Dalrymple reasoned well enough, 
later,—too well, perhaps,—but during those I\ours he speht 
alone on*that day, there was no power of reasoning ir^ him. 
The world was the woman he loved, and the world's orbit was 
But the circle of his clasjiing arms. Beyond them was chaos, 
without form and void, clouded as the rain-streaked^anes of 
his little window. 

He looked at his watch more than orfce. At last he rose, 
threw a cloak over his shoulders and went out, locking‘the 
door of the litUe laboratory behind him as tie always did, and 
thrusting the unwieldy key into his pocket. 

lie climbed the hill to the convent, taking the short cut 
through the narrow l^ncs. The rain had almost ceased, and 
the wet mist that blew round the corners of the dark houses 
was pleasant in his face. But he scarcely knew w’hat he saw 
and felt on his way. He reached the convent church and 
went in, and stood by one of the pillars near the door. 

It was a small church, built with a great choir for the nuns 
behind the high altar ; from each side of the latter a high 
wooden screen extended to the walls, completely cutting off 
the space. It was dark, too, esjjccially in such weather, and 
almost deserted, save for a number of old women who knelt 
on the damp marble pavement, some leaning against the backs 
of chairsfssome resting one arm upon the plastered bases of the 
yellow marble columns. There were many lights on the high 
altar. Two acolytes, rough-hended boys of Subiaco, knelt 
within the alur rail, dressed ip bla^.k cassocks and clean linen 
cottas. Two priests and a young deacon sat side by side on 
the right of the altar, with small black books in their hands. 
The nuns were chanting, unseen in the choir. No one 
noticed Dalrymple, wrapped in his cloak, as he leaned against 
the pillar near the door. His head was a little inciined, in¬ 
voluntarily respectful to ceremonies he neither believed in nor 
understood, but which had in them the imposing element of 
d’evout earnestness. Yet his eyes were raised and looked up 
from under his brows^ steadily and watchfully, for he knew 
that Maria Alldolorata was behind the screen, and from the ‘ 
first moment of entering the church it seemed to him tha^ he 
could distinguish her voice from the rest. 

He kfiew that it was hers, though he had never heard her 
sing. There was in all those sweet, colourless tonBs one tone 
that made ringing harmonies in his strong heart. Xmongst 
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all those mingling accents, there was one accent that touched 
his soul. Amidst the echoes that died softly away under the 
dim ^rches, there w^s one echo that died not, but rang on and 
on in his ears. There was a voice not like other voices there, 
nor like any he had ever heard. Many were strong and sweet’; 
this one^^vas not sweet and strong omy, but alive with a divine 
life, winged with divine wings, essential of immortality, touching 
beyond tears, passionate as the living, breathing, sighing, dying 
world, grand as a flood of light, sad as the twilight of gods, 
full as a great water swinging to the tide o^ the summer’s 
moon, fine-drawn as star-rays—a voice of gold. 

As Dalrymple stood there in the shadow, he heard it 
singing to him and telling him all that he had not been told in 
words, all that he felt, and more also, h'or there was in it the 
passion of the w'oman, and the passionate remorse of the nun, 
the towering love of Maria Braccio, woman and princess, and 
the deep despair of Maria Addolorata, nun and sinner, un¬ 
faithful spouse of the Lord Christ, accused and self-accusing, 
self-wronged, self-judged, but condemned of God and fore¬ 
tasting the ultimate tragedy that is eternal—the tragedy of 
supreme hell. 

The man who stood there knew' that it was his doing, 
and the burden of his deeds bow'ed him bodily as he stood. 
But still he listened, and, as she sung, he watched her lips 
in the dark, inner mirror of sin’s memory, and they drew him 
on. • 

Little by little, he heard only her voice, and the others 
chanted but faintly as from an infinite distance. And then, 
not in his thought, but in deed, she w'as singing alone, and the 
words of * O Salutaris Hostia,* sounded in the dim church as 
they had never sounded before, nor could ever sound again, 
the appeal of a lost soul’s agony to God, the glory of golden 
voice, the accent of transcendent genius, the passion, the 
strength, the despair of an ancient race. 

In the dark church the coarsei sad peasant women boweS 
themselves upon the pavement. One ^of them sobbed aloud 
and beat her breast. Angus Dalrymple kneeled fipon one knee 
and*'pressed his brow against the foot of the pillar, kneeling 
neither to God, nor to the Sacred Host, nor to man’s belief in 
Heaven or Hell, neither praying nor blaspheming,* neither 
hoping nor dreading, but spell-bound upon a wrack of torture 
that was'heart-breaking delight, his .senses tom and strained to 
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the utmost of his strong endurance, to the very scream of 
passibn, his soul crucified u])on the exquisite loveliness of 
his sift. • ^ 

Then all was still for an instant. Again there was a sound 
df voices, as the nuns sang in chorus the ‘ Tantum Ergo.’ But 
the voice of voices was* silent among them. The^ solemn 
Benediction blessed the just and the unjust alike. 'iHie short 
verses and responses of the priests broke the air that still 
seemed alive and trembling. 

Dalrymple r^se slowly, and wrapped his cloak about him. 
Above the footsteps ©f the w'omen going out of the church, he 
could hear the soft sound of all the nuns moving together as 
they left the choir. He knew that she was with them, and he 
stood motionless in *his place till silence descended as a 
curtain between him and what had been. Then, with bent 
head, he went out into the rain that poured through the dim 
twilight. 


CHAPTER X 

They s^ere together on the following day. The abbess was 
better, and as yet there had been no return of the syncope 
which Dalrymple dreaded. • 

Contrary to her habit, Marig. Addolorata sat on a high chair 
by the table, her head veiled and turned away, her chin 
supported in her hand. Dalrymple w^as seated not far from 
her, leaning forward, and trying to see her face, silent, and in 
a dangerous mood. ShS had refused, to let him come near 
her, and even to raise her veil. When she spoke, fi^ir voice 
was full of a profound sadness that irritated him instead of 
touching him, for his nerves were strung to passion and out of 
tube with regret. * 

“The sin of it; the deadly sin 1” she said. 

“ There is rib sin in it," he answered; but she shook her 
veiled head. • 

. And there was silence again, as on the day before, but the 
stillness ^as of another kind. It was not the awful lull which 
goes before the bursting of the storm, when the vei^ air seems 
to start at the fall of a leaf for fear lest it be alre*ady the 
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thunder clap. It was more like the noiseless rising of the 
hungry flood that creeps up round the doomed house, wherein 
is desperate, starving life, higher and higher, inch by inch—the 
flood of rising fate. 

“ You say that there is no sin in it,” she said, after a time. 
“You ,say it, but you do not think k. You are a man—you 
have hohour to Isoe—you understand that, at least-” 

“You are a woman, and you have humanity’s right to be 
free. It is an honourable right. You gave it up when you 
took that veil, not knowing what it was that yc^ gave up. You 
have done no wrong. You have done nothing that any loving 
maiden need be ashamed of. 1 kissed you, for you could not 
help yourself. That is the monstrous crime which you say is 
to be puni.shed with eternal damnation. It is monstrous that 
you should think so. It is blasphemy to say that God made 
woman to lead a life of suffering and daily misery, chained to 
a cross which it is agony to look at, and shame to break from.” 

“ Go—leave me. You are tempting miC again.” She spoke 
away from him, not changing her position. 

“ If truth is temptation, I am tempting you, for I am 
showing you the truth. The truth is this. When you were 
almost a child they began to bend you and break you in the 
way they meant you to grow. You bent, but you were not 
broken. Your nature is too strong. There is a li^e of your 
own in you. It was against your vdll, and when you were just 
grown up, they buried you, your beauty, your youth, your fresh 
young heart, your voice, ^nd your genius—for it is nothing 
less. It was all done with deliberate intention for the glory of 
your family, blasphemously asserted to be the glory of God. 
It was pressed upon you before you knew what you were 
doing, and made pleasant to you before you knew what it all 
meant. , Your cross was cushioned for you and your crown of 
thorns was gilded. They made the seat under the canopy 
seem a seat in heaven. They even made you believe that the 
management of two or three score suffering women was 
government and power. It seemed a great thing to be abbess, 
did it not?” 

Maria Addolorata bent her veiled head slowly twice or three 
times, in a heavy-hearted way. 

“ They made you believe all that,” continued Dalrymple, 
with cold earnestness, “ and much more besides—a great deal 
,of which I know little, I suppose—the life to come, and 
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saintship, and the glories of heaven. You have found out 
what 'it is all worth. We have found it out together. And 
they frightened you with hell. Do you kne^w what hell is ? A 
life without love, when one knows what love can mean. 1 am 
n5t eloquent; I wish I were. But I am plain, and I can tell 
you the truth.” ^ m 

“ It is not the truth,” answered the nun, slowly. “ You tell 
me it is, to tempt me. I cannot drive* you away by force. 
Will you not go? I cannot cry out for help—it would rtiin 
me and you. \J^ill you not leave me? But for God’s grace, 

I am at your mercy, and there i.s little grace for me, a sinner.” 

“No, I will not go away,” said Dalrymple, and it seemed to 
Maria that his voice was the voice of her fate. 

“Then God have mercy!” she cried in a low tone, and as 
her head sank forward, it was her forehead that rested in her 
right hand, instead of her chin. 

“ Love is more merciful than God,” he answered. 

There was a sudden softness in his voice which she had 
never heard, not even yesterday. Rising, he stole near to her, 
and standing, bent down and leaned ui)on the table by her 
side and spoke close to her ear. But he did not touch her. 
She could feel his breath through her veil when he spoke again. 
It was vital and fierce, and softly hot, like the 'breathing of a 
powerful ik’ild beast. 

“ You are my God,” he said. “I worship you, and adore 
you. But I must have you for mine always. I would rather 
kill yau, and have no God, thaj;i lo^‘ you alive. Come with 
me. You are free. You can get through the garden at night— 
with good horses w^e can reach the sea to-morrow. There is 
an English ship of war at anchor in Civita Vecchia. The 
officers are my friends. "Before to-morrow night we can be 
safe—married—happy. No one will know—no one wiil follow 
us. Maria—come—come—come ! ” 

His voice sank to a vibrating whisper as he repeated the word 
again and again, closer and clbser to her ear. Her hands had 
dropped from her forehead and lay upon the table. With bent 
head she listenai. 

**Come, my darling,” he continued fast and low. “ I hSve 
a beautiful home, my father’s home, my mother’s—your laws 
• and vows^re nothing to them. You shall be honoured, loved 
-^ah, dear I adored, worshipped—you do not kno\^ what we 
will do for you, to fill your life with sweet things. Xll your 
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life, Maria, from to-morrow. Instead of pain and penance and 
everlasting suffering and weariness, you shall have all that the 
worl^ holds of lovp and peace and flowers. And’you shall 
sing your whole heart out when you will, and have music to 
play with from )'ear’s beginning to year’s end and year’s end 
again. > Sweet, let me tell you how I love you—how you are 
alive in" every drop of my blood, beating through me like living 
fire, through heart arid soul and head and hand—” 

With a quick movement she pressed her palms against hpr 
veil upon her ears to shut out the sound of tiis words. She 
rocked herself a little, as though the pain were almost greater 
than she could bear. But his hands moved too, stealthily, 
strongly as a tiger’s velvet feet, with a vibration all through 
them, to the very ends of his fingers. For he was in 
earnest. And the arm went softly round her, and closed 
gently upon her as her figure swayed in her chair; and the 
other sought hers, and found it cold as ice and trembling, and 
not strong to stop her hearing. And again she listened. 

Wild and incoherent words fell from his lips, hot and low, 
with no reason in them but the overwhelming reason of love 
itself. For he was not an eloquent man, and now he took no 
thought of w'hat he said. He was far too natural to be 
eloquent, and far too deeply stirred to care for the shape his 
love took in speech. There was in his words the strong rush 
of out-bursting truth which even the w’orst passion has when it 
is real to the roots. Words terrible and gentle, blasphemous 
and devout, wove themselves,.into a new language such as 
Maria Addolorata had never heard, nor dared to think of 
hearing. But he dared everything, to tell her, to hold her, 
against God and devil, heaven and earth, and all mankind. 
And he promised all he had, and all that was not his to promise 
nor to give, rending her beliefs to shreds, trampling on the 
broken fragments of all she had worshipped, tearing her chains 
link from link and scattering them like straw down the storm 
of passionate contempt. And then, again, pouring out IdVe, 
and more love, and love again, as a stream of liquid fire let 
loose to flood all it meets with dazzling destruction and hot 
de^th. 

It is not every woman that knows what it is to be so loved 
and to listen to such words, so spoken. Those Vho have' 
heard and" felt can understand, but not the rest. Gradually as 
he spoke, her veiled face was drawn toward his j gradually her 
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hand raised the thick veil and drew it back; and again a little, 
and the hand that had struggled long and silently against his, 
lay still a\ last, and the face that had aj^pealed in vaiki to 
Heaven, hid itself against the heart of the strong man. 

“The Lord have merc|r upon ray sinful soul !’'she softly 
prayed. ^ 

“ I love yoii ? ” wliispered Dalrymple,, folding her to him 
with both his arms, and pressing his lips to her head. “ That 
is., all the world holds. That is all the Heaven there is, and 
we have it for oAr own.” 

But presently she drew back from him, clinging to him w'ith 
her hands as though to hold him, and yet separating from him 
and looking up into hiss face. 

“And to-morrow?” she said, with a despairing question in 
her tone. 

“We will go away to-night,” he answered, “and to-morrow 
will be ours, too, and all the to-morrows after that.” 

But she shook her head, and her hands loosened their hold 
upon his arms, still lingering on his sleeves. 

“ And leave her to die ? ” she asked, with a quick glance at 
the abbess’s door. 

Then she looked at him, w'ith something of sudden fear as 
she met his eyes again. And almost instantly she turned 
from him,^and threw herself forward upon the table as she 
sat. 

“ The sin, the deadly sin ! ” she n^oaned. “ Oh, the horror 
of it all—the sin, the shame, tht disgrace ! That is the worst 
to bear—the shame ! The undying shame of it ! ” 

Dalrymple’s brows bent themselves in a heavy frown, for he 
was in no tcmiier to be thivarted, desperate as the risk might 
be. For himself, he knew that he was Getting his life on the 
chances, if she consented, and that life would not worth 
having if .she refused. He knew well enough that they must 
aliij^ost certainly be pursued, and that there would be little 
hesitation about shooting him or cutting his throat if they were 
caught and if he^resisted, as he knew that he should. He had 
been in love with her for days. The last twenty-four hours 
had made him desperate. And a desperate man is not to be 
played witjj, more especially if he chance to have any Highland 
blood in his veins. • 

“ What do you believe in most ? ” he asked suddenly and 
almost brutally. ^ 
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She turned, startled, and looked him in the face. 

Because, if you believe in God, as I suppose vou do, I 
takor God to witness that I shall be a dead man this night, 
unless you promise to go with me.” 

She stared, and turned white to^the lips, as he had never 
seen ]\'r turn pale before. She leaned forward, gazing into 
his eyes and breathing hard. 

“ You do not mean that,” she said, as though trying hard to 
convince herself. . 

“ I mean it,” he answered slowly, pale himstlf, and knowing 
what he said. * 

She leaned nearer to him and took his arms with her hands, 
for she could not speak. The terrible question was in his 
eyes. 

“ You would kill yourself, if I refused—if I would not go 
with you ? ” Still she could not believe him. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

Once more the room was very still, the tw'O looked into 
one another’s eyes. But Maria Addolorata said nothing. The 
frown deepened on Dalrymple’s face, and his strong mouth 
was drawn, as a man draws in his lips at the moment of 
meeting death. 

“ Good-bye,” he s-aid, gently loosening himself from her 
hold. 

Her hands dropped and she turned half round, following 
him as he went towards, tht door. His hand was almost on 
the latch. He did not turn. ‘But as he heard her swift feet 
behind him, he bent his head a little. Her arms went round 
his throat, reaching up to his great height. 

No! No 1 ” she cried, drawing bps head down to her. 

But he took her by‘the wrists and held her away from him 
at his ftrms’ length. 

“Are you in earnest?” he asked fiercely. “If you play 
with me any more, you shall die, too.” ^ 

“ But not to-day ! ” she answered imploringly. “ Not to¬ 
night ! Give me time—a day—a little while—” 

*“To lose you? No. I have been near losing you. I 
know what it means. Make up your mind. Yes, or no.” 

“To-night? But how? There is not time—thpse clothes 
I wear— 

She* turned her head distractedly to one side and the other 
as she ^poke, while he held her wrists. Dalrymple saw that 
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there was reason in the objections she inade. So dangerous a 
flight could not be undertaken without some preparation. He 
loosed her, hands and began to pace the room, concentratmg 
his mind upon the details. She watched him in sil^ce, 
leaning against the back of the easy-chair. Then he stopped 
just before her. ^ 

“My cloak^ would come down to your feet,” he said, 
measuring her height with his eyes. “J have a plaid which 
would cover your head. Once on horseback, no one would 
notice anything. Can you ride?” 

“ No. I never learned.” 

“ That is unlucky. But we can manage it. The main 
thing would be to get a long start if possible—that you should 
not be missed—to get Jtway just at the beginning of the longest 
time during whicli the nuns would not expect to see you. 
Where is your own room ? Is it near this ? ” 

Maria Addolorata told him, and explained the position of 
the balcony with the !?teps leading down into the garden. He 
asked her who kept the key of the postern. It was in the 
possession of the gardener, who took it away with him at 
night, but the lock was on the inside, and uncovered, as old 
Italian locks are. By raising the curved spring one could 
push back the bolt, 'riiere was a handle on tlie latter, for that 
purpose. There would be no difficulty about getting out, nor 
about letting Dalrymple in, provided that the night were 
dark. , 

“The moon is almost full,” said Dalrymple, thoughtfully, 
and he began to walk up and down again. “ Never mind. 
It must be to-morrow niglit. In your dark dres.s, when the 
sisters are asleep, if you keep in the shadow along the wall, 
there is not the slightest risk. I will be^ waiting for you on the 
other side of the gate with my cloak and plaid. I vvjll have 
the horses ready, a little higher up. There is a good mule 
path which goes down into the valley on that side. You have 
oiV.y to reach the gate and let yourself out. It is very easy. 
Tell me at what time to be waiting.” 

Maria leaned, heavily upon the chair, with bent head. 

“ I cannot do it—oh, I cannot! ” she said despairingly. 
“ The shame of it! To be the talk of Rome—the scandal of 
the day —<i disgrace to my father and niother I ” 

Dalrymple frowned, and biting his lip, he struck h?s clenched 
first softly with the palm of his hand, making a few quidk steps 
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backward and forward. He stopped suddenly and looked at 
her with dangerous eyes. 

“ I have told you/’ he said. “ I will not repeat, it You 
must* choose.” * 

“ Oh, you cannot be in earnest—” 

“ You shall sec. It is plain cntough,” he added, with an 
accent^5)f scorn. “ You are more afraid of a little talk and 
gossip in Rome, thai\ of being told to-morrow morning that I 
died in the night. That is Italian courage, I supjjose.” 

She hung her head for a moment. Then, as she heard Ws 
footsteps, she threw her veil back and saw th^t he was going 
towards the door without a word. 

“You arc cruel,” she said, half catching her breath. 
“You know that you make me suflet -that I cannot live 
without you.” 

“ 1 shall certainly not live without you,” he answered. “ I 
mean to have you at any jjrice, or I will die in the attempt to 
get you.” 

The words have a melodramatic look on paper. But he 
spoke them not only with his lips, but with his whole self. 
They were not out of keeping with his nature. There is no 
more desperate blood in the world's veins than that of the 
Celt when he is driven to bay or exasperated by passion. In 
him the reckless fatalism of the Asiatic is blended with the 
cool daring of the northerner, 

Maria Addolorata had littk' experience of the w'orld or of 
men, but she had the her editary instincts of her sex, and as 
she looked at Dalrymplc she re'iogniscd in him the man who 
would do what he said, or forfeit his life in trying to do it 
There is no mistaking the truth about such men, at such 
moments. 

“ I believe you would,” she said, and she felt pride in 
saying it. 

Her own life was in the balance. She bent her head again. 
Her temples were throbbing, and it was hard to think at all 
connectedly. 

“ 1 want your answer,” he said, still standing# near the door. 
“ Yes or no—for to-morrow night ? ” 

“ I cannot live without you,” she answered slowly, and still 
looking down. “ I must go.” ' 

But she did not meet his eyes, for she knew that she was 
wavering still, and almost as uncertain as before. All at once 
Dalrymple’s planner changed. He came quietly to her side 
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and took one of her hands, which hung idly over the back of 
the chair, in both of his. 

“ You must be in earnest, as I am, my (Jear,” he said, very 
calmly and gently. “ You must not play with a man’s life and 
heart, as though they were worth nothing but play. You 
called me cruel, dear, a mdment ago. But you are mor^ cruel 
than I, for I do not hesitate.” 

“ I must go,” she repeated, still avoiding his look. “ Yes, 
I must go. I should die without you.” 

* “But to-morrpw when I come, you will hesitate again,” he 
said, still speaking very quietly. “ I must be sure. You 
must give me some promise, something more than you have 
given me yet.” 

She looked up with startled eyes. 

“ You do not believe me ? ” she asked. “ What shall I do ? 
I—I promise! You yourself have never said that you 
promised.” 

“ ]')oes it need that ? ” He pressed the hand he held, with 
softly increasing strength, between his palms. 

“ No,” she answered, looking at him. “ I can see it. You 
will do w'hat you say. I have i)romised, too.” 

He gazed incredulously into her face. 

“ Do you doubt me ? ” she asked. 

“ Hava I not reason to doubt ? You change your mind 
easily. I do not blame you. But how am I to believe ? ” 

She grew impatient of his untulief. Yet as he pressed her 
hand, the power he had over h^r increased wdth every second. 

“ But I will, T will! ” she cried, in a low voice. “ And still 
you doubt—I see it in your eyes. Have I not promised ? 
What more can I do ?” 

“ I do not know,” he answered. “ 13iit you must make me 
believe you.” The strength of his eyes seemed to be^forcing 
something from her. 

“ I say it—I promise it—I swear it! Do I not love you ? 
Am I not giving my soul fbr you ? Have I not given it 
already ? What more can I do or say ? ” 

“ I do not kfiow,” he answered a second time, holding her 
with his eyes. “ I must believe you before I go.” * 

He spoke honestly and earnestly, not meaning to exasperate 
her, searching in her look for what was unmistakably in his 
own. His hands shook, not weakly, as they held hers. His 
piercing eyes seemed tp sec through and through hef. She 
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trembled all over, and the colour rose to her face, more in 
despair of convincing him than in a blush of shame. 

Believe me ! ” she said, imperiously, and her eyelids con¬ 
tracted with the effort of her will. 

But he said nothing. She felt that he was immeasurably 
strong^f than she. But just then, h|j was not more desperate. 
There was a short, intense silence. Her face grew pale and 
was set with the fatahlook she sometimes had. 

“ I pledge you with my blood ! ” she said suddenly. 

Her eyes did not waver from his, but she wrenched her right 
hand from him, and before he could take it again her even 
teeth had met in the flesh. The bright scarlet drops rose high 
and broke, and trickled in vivid stripes across her hand as she 
held it before his face. Her own was very white, but without 
a trace of pain. Something in the fierce action appealed 
strongly to the fiery Celtic nature of the man. His features 
relaxed instantly. 

“ I believe you,!’ he said, and she knew it as his arms went 
round her; and the pain of the wound made his kisses 
sweeter. 


CHAPTER XI 

([ 

When Dalrymple left Marijjj on that day, he returned as 
usual to Stefanonc’s house. Sora Nanna was alone, for 
Stefanone was still absent in Rome, and Annetta had gone on 
the previous day with a number of women to the fair at Civitella 
San Sisto, which took .place on Sunday. She was cx])cctcd to 
return gn Monday afternoon. It is usual enough for a party of 
women, with two or three men, to go to the fairs in neighbour¬ 
ing towns and to spend the night with the friends of some one 
of the company. It was more common still, in those days, « 
Sora Nanna gave Dalrymple his dinner and kept him 
company for a while. But he was gloomy ar.d preoccupied, 
and before long she retired to the regions of the laundry, which 
was installed in a long low building that ran out into the 
vegetable ■ garden at the back of the house. Monday was‘ 
generally the day for ironing th'fc heavy linen of the convent, 
which fras taken up on Tuesdays in the huge baskets carried by 
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four women, slung to a pole which rested on their shoulders 
in the old primitive fashion, just as litters are still carried in 
many parts of Asia. It had occurred more than once to 
Dalrymple, during the last two days, that he could hide almost 
'afnything he chose in one of these baskets, which were always 
delivered directly to Mai!a Addolorata and which sh^ was at 
liberty to unpack in the i)rivacy of the linen room if she 
chose. • 

He thought of this again as he sat over his dinner, and 
Heard the end||j?ss song of the women, far off, at their work. 
He knew the habits of the house thoroughly and all the 
customs regarding the carrying up of the baskets, and he re¬ 
membered that several of them would surely be taken to the 
convent on the morrow. He thought that if he could jjrocure 
some more suitable clothes for Maria to wear, this would be a 
safe means of conveying them to her. She could put them on 
in her cell, just before the hour at which she was to expect 
him, so that there w^iuld be no time lost and the danger of 
detection during their (light would be greatly diminished. But 
there were all sorts of difficulties in the way, and he realized 
them one by one, until he almost abandoned the scheme in 
favour of the cloak and plaid which he had first proposed. 

He pushed back his chair and went upstairs to his owri room. 
The impression made ujion him by Maria Addolorata, when 
she had bitten her hand, had been a strong one, but the man’s 
nature, though not exactly distrustful, was melancholic and 
pessimistic. « Two hours and more* had ]^assed since they had 
l3ecn together, and things hacl a difTcront look. He realized 
more clearly the strength of the ties which bound Maria to her 
convent life, and the effort it must be to her to break them. 
He remembered the arguments he hatj used, and he saw that 
they had been those of i)assion rather than of reasor^ Their 
effect could not be lasting, when he himself was not there 
to lend them his words and the persuasion of his strength. 
Maria would repent of her promise, and there was nothing to 
bind her to it. Hitherto there had been no risk, no common 
danger. By a*chain of natural circumstances he had made his* 
way into a most extraordinary position, but it was in her i)oVer, 
in a moment of repentance, to force him from it. While the 
abbess Was ill, Maria was virtually mistress of the convent. 
At a word from her the ddofi might be shut in his* face. She 
might promise again, and bite her hand again, but'Vhen it 
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came to his waiting outside the garden gate, she might be 
seized by a fit of repentance, and he might wait till morning. 

As he sat in his room he realised all this, and mo»e, for he 
knew*ihat on calm reflection he meant to do what he had that 
morning threatened in his haste. He had never been attached 
to life for its own sake. Melancholia men often are not. He 
had many times thought over the subject of suicijie with a sort 
of grim interest in it, which indicated the direction his temper 
would take if he were ever absolutely defeated in a matter 
which he had at heart. ^ 

Nothing he had ever felt in his life had taken hold of him 
as his love for Maria Addolorata, for he had never really been 
in love before and he had completely abandoned himself to it, 
as such a man was sure to do in such sulroimdings. She was 
beautiful, but that w’as not all. Since he had heard her sing, 
he knew that her voice and her rare talent together were genius 
and nothing less. But that was far from being all. She was 
of his own class, and he had been seeing,hcr daily, when the 
peasant women amongst whom he lived were little more than 
good-natured animals ; but even that was not all. He was at 
that time of life when a man’s character is apt to take a violent 
and sudden turn in its ultimate direction, when tlie forces that 
have been growing show themselves all at once, when passion, 
having a])pealed as yet but to the man, has climbed and is 
within reach of his soul, to take hold of it and twist it, or to be 
finally conc^uered, perhaps, in ^ holy life But Dalrymple was 
very far from being the kind of man who could have taken 
refuge against himself in higher things. At a time when 
materialism was beginning to seem a great thing, he was a 
strong materialist in scientific questions. He grasped what he 
could see and held it, but what he coKld not see had no exis,,- 
tence for him. Nothing transcendental attracted him beyond 
the sphere of mathematics. Yet he had not the materialist’s 
temperament, for the Highland blood in his veins brought 
strong fancies and sudden passions to his head and heart, suc^i 
as his chemistry could not explain ; and when the brain burned 
‘ and the heart beat fast, it meant doing or dying with him, as 
witlipmany a Scotchman before and since. Life had never 
seemed to be worth much in his eyes, compared with a thing 
he wanted. •' 

He sat still and thought the matter over, and considered the 
question'of death, for a fevV short minutes. There was not a 
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trace of philosophical speculation in his reflections, or they 
would have lasted longer. He merely desired to be sure, with 
that curipus Scotch caution, of his own intentions, in order not 
to be obliged to think the matter over again^at the last midute. 

. He had drunk a measure of strong wine with his dinner, as 
usual. 'I'o-day it increarJcd the gloom of his temper, jind the 
pessimistic view he took. In less than a quarter of an hour 
he had made'up his mind that if Maria .^ddolorata repented at 
a late hour and refused to leave the convent, he would make 
an attempt to carry her awayl)y force. Tf he failed, and found 
himself shut otP from all possibility of intercourse with her, life 
would not be worth living, and he would throw it away. When 
strong men are in that hame of mind, they generally accom¬ 
plish what they have Tn view. Moreover, it is a great mistake 
to think that the people who think and talk of suicide will 
not take their own lives. On the contrary, statistics show that 
it is more often those who speak of it the most frequently, wdio 
ultimately make away with themselves. The mere fact of con¬ 
templating and discussing death familiarizes man with it till he 
docs not even attribute to it its true value, which is little 
enough, as most of us know. Dalrymple was in earnest, and 
he knew it. 

He rose from his chair and unlocked his little laboratory. 
Among many other things upon the long table there was a 
plain English oak box, filled with small stoppered bottles, each 
having a label upon it with the ijame of the contents written in 
his own hand. .Some were merely Miedicines, which he carried 
with him in case his services Should ever be re(iuired, as had 
happened at the present time. Others were chemicals which 
he used in his e.xperiments, such as he could not easily have 
procured in Italy, outside of the great ^cities. One even con¬ 
tained the common spirits of camphor,’ of which he had once 
given Annetta a teaspoonful when she had complained of a 
chill and sickness. One, however, was more than half full of 
a solution of hydrocyanide ®f potassium, a liquid little less 
suddenly and surely fatal than the prussic acid which enters 
into its compo.'iition. 

He took out this bottle and held it up to the light. The 
liquid was clear and transparent as water. He watched it 
curiousljsas he made it run up to the neck and back again. 
It might have been taken for pure alcohol, being.absolutely 
colourless. • 
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“It would not take much of that," he said to himself, with 
a grim smile. 

His meditations were interrupted by the voice* of Sora 
Nanrfti, who had opened his bedroom door without ceremony 
and stood calling to him. He came forward hastily from the 
laboratt^ry and went up to her. • 

“ You do not know ! ” she cried, laughing and,holding up a 
letter. “ Stefanone hss written to me from Rome ! To me ! 
Who the devil knows what he says ? I do not understand 
anything of it. Who should teach me to read He takes me 
for a priest, that I should know how to read ! ” 

Dalrymple laughed a little as he took the letter. He picked 
up his hat from a chair, for he meant to go out and spend the 
afternoon alone upon the hillside. * 

“ We will read it downstairs,” he said. “ I am going for a 
walk.” 

He read it to her in the common room on the ground floor. 
It was a letter dictated by Stefanone to, a public scribe, in¬ 
structing his wife to tell Gigetto that she must send another 
load of wine to Rome as soon as possible, as the price was 
good in the market. Stefanone would remain in the city till 
it came, and sell it before returning. 

“These husbands!” exclaimed Soia Nanna, with a grin. 
“ What they will not do I They go, riding, riding, ^iid they 
come back when it seems good to the?n. Who tells me what 
he does in Rome ? Rome is |;rcat.” 

Dalrymple laughed, put* on his hat and went off, leaving 
Sora Nanna to find Gigetto and give the necessary directions. 


CHAPTER XII 

ft 

Gigetto had refused to accompany Annetta and her party 
to the fair at Civitella San Sisto. He had been to Rome 
sevsral times, and was far too fine a young gentleman to divert 
himself in such a very primitive place. He preferred to spend his 
leisure hours, which were very many, in elegant idleness, accord¬ 
ing to his lights, between the tobacconist’s, the chemist’s shop, 
which wtis the resort of all the superior men of the place after 
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four o’clock in the afternoon, and the abundant, though not 
very refined table which was spread twice daily in his father's 
house: •Civitella wine, Civitclla firewosks, and especially 
Civitella girls, were quite beneath his notice. As for Annetta, 
fie looked upon her witl"^ something like contempt, though he 
had a high respect for the fortune which must one day43C hers. 
She was to be a necessary encumbrance of his future life, and 
for the present he meant to see as liftlc of her as was con¬ 
veniently possible without relinquishing his claims to her hand. 
She had admirtd him, in a way, until the arrival of Dalrymple, 
and he felt a little irritation at the Scotchman’s presence in the 
house, so that he occasionally frightened SoraNannaby talking 
of waiting for him wjth a gun at the corner of the forest. It 
produced a good impression, he thought, to show from time to 
time that he was not without jealousy. But as for going with 
her on such an expedition as a visit to a country fair, it was 
not to be expected of him. 

Nevertheless, Anifctta had enjoyed herself thoroughly with 
her companions, and was very glad that Gigetto had not been 
at her elbow with his city notions of propriety, which he applied 
to her, but made as elastic as he pleased for himself. She had 
been to high mass in the village church, crowded to suffocation, 
she had walked up and down the main street half the afternoon, 
arm in fc.rm with the other girls, giggling and showing off her 
handsome costume to the poorer natives of the little place, and 
smiling wickedly at the handsofne youths who stood idly in 
groups at the corners of the streets’! She had dined sumptu¬ 
ously, and had made her eyes sparkle like rather vulgar little 
stars by drinking a glass of strong old white wine to the health 
and speedy marriage of all the other girls. She had gone out 
with them at dusk, and had watched the pretty fireworks in the 
small piazza, and had wandered on with them aftewvards in 
the moonlight to the ruin of the Cyclopean fortress which 
overlooks the two valleys. I'hen back to the house of her 
friends, who kept the principal inn, and more tough chicken 
and tender salad and red wine for supper. And on the next 
day they had Jhl gone down to the meagre vineyards, half wajT 
■to San Vito and just below' the thick chestnut woods wfiich 
belong to the Marchese and feudal lord of that ancient town. 
And th^re amongst the showers of reddening vine leaves, she 
had helped to gather the last grapes of the year, with song and 
jest and laughter. At noon they climbed the hill again in the 
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October sun, and dined upon the remains of the previous day’s 
feast; then, singing still, they had started on their homeward 
down^^ard way, happy and not half tired yet when they reached 
Subiaco in the evening glow. 

They come trooping through the tpwn to the little piazza in 
which the doctor’s house was situated. They separated here, 
some to go up to the higher part while others were to go 
down in the same (Erection as Annetta. The girl looked 
up at the doctor’s windows, and her small eyes flashed 
viciously. It would be a pleasant ending tc» the two days* 
holiday to have a look at her work. Now that he was getting 
well, as Dalrymple told her, she was glad that she had not 
killed him. It was an even greater satisfaction to have almost 
frightened the old coward to death. She had been uneasy 
about the question of confession. 

“ By Bacchus,” she laughed, “ I wall go and see Sor Tom- 
maso. They say he is better.” 

So she took leave of her companions and entered the narrow 
door, and climbed the short flight of dark steps and knocked. 
The doctor’s sleeping-room opened directly upon the staircase. 
He used the room on the ground floor as an office and dining¬ 
room, his old peasant woman-servant slept in the attic, and the 
other two rooms were let by the year. It was a very small house. 

The old woman, who.se name was Serafina, opened the 4 jedroom 
door and thrust out her head, covered with a dark and thread¬ 
bare shawl. There w'as a sib)^line gloom about her withered 
face, as though she had lived a lifetime in the face of a horror 
to come. 

“ What do you want ? ” she croaked roughly, and not opening 
the door any wider. 

“ Eh ! What do I want ? I am the Annetta of Stefanone, 
and I hnve come to pay a visit .to this dear doctor, because 
they say that he is better, God bless him.” 

“ Oh ! I did not recognize you,” said the old w'oman. “ I 
will ask.” * 

^ Still holding the door almost closed, she drew in her head 
and^ spoke with Sor Tommaso. Annetta could hear his 
answer. 

“ Of course ! ” he said, in a voice still weak, but s^ingularly 
oily with the politeness of his intention. “ I.et her favour us ! ” 

The (Jpof was opened, and Annetta went in. Sor Tommaso 
was sitting up near the window, in a deep easy-chair covered 
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with ragged green damask. The girl was sur])rised by his 
pallor, as compared with his formerly rubicund complexion. 
Peasant-Pike she glanced about the room if> judge of its^ con¬ 
tents before she si)oke 

“ IIow are you, dear Sgr Tommaso ? ” she asked after the 
short pause. “ Eh, what we have suffered for you, aU of us ! 
Who was this*barbarian who wished to send you to Paradise?” 

“ Who knows ? ” returned Sor 'Poifimaso, with amazing 
Ijlandness. “ I trust that he may be forgiven as I forgive 
him.” • 

“What it is to be a wise man!” exclaimed Annetta, with 
affected admiration. “To have such sentiments! It is a 
beautiful thing. An(J how do you feel now, dear Sor Tom¬ 
maso ! Are you getting your strength again ? They took 
your blood, those cowardly murderers ! You must make it 
again.” 

Their eyes met, and each knew' that the other knew and 
understood. Sor Tommaso smiled gently. The savage girl’s 
mouth twitched as though she should have liked to laugh. 

“ Little by little; w'ho goes slowdy goes safely,” answered 
the doctor. “ 1 am an old man, you must know.” 

“ Old ! ” Annetta was glad of the opportunity to laugh at 
last. “ Old ? Eh, on Sunday, when you have on those new 
black trou.sers of yours that are tight, tight—you seem to me 
a boy as young as Gigetto. For my part, I should prefer you. 
You are more serious. Gigettdl! What must I say? He is 
handsome, he may be good, byt he*has not a head. There is 
nothing in that pumpkin.” 

“ Blood of youth,” answered Sor I’ommaso. “ It must 
boil. It must fling its chains about. Afterwards it begins to 
know the chains. Littlii by little it accustoms itself to them. 
Then it is quiet, quiet, as w'c old ones are. Sit (iowm, my 
daughter. Serafina ! A chair—the one that is not lame. 
These chairs remember the blessed soul of mamma,” added 
S 5 r Tommaso, in explanation'of their weakness. 

“ Re<piiesca’ ! ” exclaimed Annetta, sitting down. 

“Amen,” responded Sor Tommaso. “You are so beautifur 
to-day,” he continued, looking at her flow'ered bodice and new 
apron; “ where have you been ? ” 

“ Whele should I go ? To Civitella. There was the fair. 
We ate certain chickens—tough I But the air of thfe mountain 
consumes. There were also fireworks.” 
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“ What ? Have you walked ? ” asked Sor Tommaso. 

“ Even with two legs one can walk,” laughed the girl. “ But 
of course a beast better wdth four. The beasts had all gone 
to T^ivuli with wine for Rome. They had not come back 
yesterday morning. Therefore with these two feet I walked. ‘ I 
and iiw.ny others, girls like me. ft is true that I am half 
dead.” 

“You are fresher‘than lettuce,” obser\'ed Sor Tommaso. 
“ And then you have climbed up my stairs. This is a true 
Christian act. God return it to you. I am alpne all day.” 

“ But the Englishman comes to sec you,” said Annetta, 
indifferently. 

“ The Englishman, yes. He comes. More or less, he has 
almost cured me. But then, for his -conversation, I say 
nothing! ” 

“ Meanwhile he is also curing the abbess. He has a fortu¬ 
nate hand. There death, here death—he makes them all 
alive. Where is death, now ? Here, perhajis ? Hidden in 
some corner, or under the bed ? He has certain medicines, 
that Engli.shman! Medicines that you do not even dream of. 
Strong! It is I that tell you. Sometim«-s, the whole house 
smells of them. Death could not resist them a moment. 
They drive even the flies out of the windows. The English¬ 
man gave me some once. I had been in the sun^and had 
drunk a gallon of cold water, foolish as I was. I was thirsty, 
as I am now. Well, he gaveime a spoonful of something like 
water, mixed in w-ater. I* do ijot tell you anything. At first 
it burned me. Archpriest, it burned ! Then, not even a 
minute, and I had Paradise in my body. And so it passed.” 

“ Who knows ? A cordial, perhaps,” observed Sor Tommaso, 
thoughtfully. “ I have such cordials*, too.” „ 

“ 1 d© not doubt it,” answered the girl, suspiciously. “ But 
I would rather not taste them. I feel quite well.” 

It crossed her mind that in return for three knife-thrusts, 
Sor Tommaso would probably rfot miss so good a chanced of 
paying her with a glass of poison. She w'ould certainly have 
■ done as much herself, had she been in his place. 

Who thought of offering you cordials 1 ” replied the doctor, 
with a polite laugh. “ I said it to say it. But if you are 
thirsty, command me. There is water and good wine. They 
are the bcs>t cordials.” 

“ EhV a little water. I do not refuse. As for the wine, no. 
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I thank'you the same. I am fasting and have walked. After 
supper, at home, I will drink." 

“ Serafitia ! ” cried Sor Tommaso, and th«j old sibyl immedi¬ 
ately appeared from the stairs, whither she had discfeetly 
retired to wait during Annetta’s visit. “ Bring water, and that 
bottle of my wine from d( 5 wnstairs. You know, the bi)ttle of 
old wine of Stefanone’s that was opened.” 

“No, no. I want no w'ine,” said Annc^ta, quickly. 

Bring it all the same. Perhaps she will do us the honour 
to drink it.” « 

Serafina nodded, and her bare feet were heard on the stone 
steps as she descended. 

“ It is bad to drink pure water when one is very thirsty," 
said Sor Tommaso. ‘^It cramps the stomach. A little wine 
gives the stomach strength. But it is bust to cat. If you will 
eat, there are fresh jumbles. I also eat them.” 

“ I thank you the same,” answered Annetta. “ I wish only 
water. It is a long v^ay from Civitclla, and there is no good 
spring. There is the brook that runs out of the pond at the 
foot of the last hill. But it is heavy water, full of stuff." 

Serafina came back, bringing two heavy tumblers of pressed 
glass on a little black japanned tray, with a decanter of cold 
water. In her other hand she carried two bottles, one half 
full of wine, the other containing the white and sugary syrup 
of peach ke mels of which Italians are so fond. 

“ I brought this also,” she said, holding up the bottle as 
she set down the tray. “ Perhaps it'is better.” 

“ Yes," said Sor Tommaso, nodding in approbation. “ It 
is better.” 

“ You will drink a little orgeat ? ” asked the old woman, in 
a tone of persuasion, and mixing it in tl^e glass. 

“ Water, simply water," said Annetta, who was still su^icious. 

“ Give me water in the other glass.” 

“ But I have mixed already in both,” answered Serafina. 

“ Eh, you will drink it. You Vill not make an old woman like 
me go all the way down the stairs again. But then, it is good. 

It is I that tell jfbu. I made it myself, yesterday morning, for « 
the doctor to refresh his blood a little.” • 

Annetta had risen to her feet, and was watching the glasses, 
as the ol<f woman stirred the white syrup in the water with an 
old-fashioned, long-handled spoon. She did not wish to seem 
absurdly suspicious, and yet she distrusted her enemy. She 
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took one of the glasses, went to his side, and held it to his lips 
as one gives an invalid drink. 

“After you,” he, said, with a polite smile, but laising his 
hand to take the glass. 

“ Sick people first, well people afterwards,” answered 
Annetta, smiling too, but watching him intently. 

He had satisfied himself that she really suspected foul play, 
for he knew the peasants well, and was only a degree removed 
from them himself. He at once dismissed her suspicions by 
drinking half the tumbler at a draught. $he immediately 
took the other and emptied it eagerly, as she was really very 
thirsty.” 

“A little more?” suggested Serafina, in her croaking 
voice. 

“No,” interposed Sor Tommaso. “It might hurt her— 
so much at once.” 

But Annetta filled the tumbler with pure water, and emptied 
it again. c 

“ At last! ” she exclaimed with a sigh of satisfaction. 
“ What thirst! I seemed to have eaten ashes ! And now I 
thank you, Sor Tommaso, and I am going home ; for it is 
Avc Maria, and I do not wish to make a bad meeting in the 
dark as happened to you. Ugly assassins ! I will never forgive 
them, never! What am I to .say at home ? Tha.i you will 
come to supper one of these days ? ” 

“ Eh, if God wills,” ansH'cred the doctor. “ I will be 
accompanied by Serafina.” 

“ I ! ” exclaimed the old woman. “ I am afraid even of 
a cat. What could I do for you ? ” 

“ Company is always company,” said Sor Tommaso, wisely. 
“Where one would not go, two go bravely. Good evening, 
my beautiful daughter,” he added, looking up at Annetta. 
“The Madonna go with you.” 

“Thank you, and good evening,” answered the girl, drop¬ 
ping half a courtesy, with a vicious twinkle in her little 
eyes. 

She turned, and was out of the room in a moment. On the 
way home through the narrow streets in the evening glow, she 
sang snatches of song to herself, and thought of all she had 
said to Sor Tommaso, and of all he had said to her, «nd of how 
much afraid he was of her father's knife. For otherwise, as she 
knew, he would have had her arrested. 
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Suddenly, at the last turning she stopped and turned very 
pale, clasping both hands upon her bodice. 

“Assassin!” she groaned, grinding her^short white Jeeth. 
“ He has poisoned me, after all. An evil death to him and all 
his house ! Assassin I ” , 

She forgot that she had experienced precisely th «5 same 
sensations onc:c before, when she had been overheated and had 
swallowed too much cold water. * 


CHAPTER XTII 

With slow steps, and pressing her clasped hands to her 
bodice, the girl reached the door of her father’s house at dusk. 
She knew that he was away, and that as she had not come 
home earlier her mother would be in the lower regions prepar¬ 
ing Dalrymple’s supper for him. The door which gave access 
to the staircase from the street was still open, and she was 
almost sure of being able to reach her own room unobserved, 
unless she chanced to come upon Dalrymplc himself on the 
stairs. Jp'ist then she would rather have met him than her 
mother. She was in great pain, and it would have been hard 
to explain to Sora Nanna that* she believed herself to have 
been deliberately poisoned. « 

She crept noiselessly up the stairs, which were almo.st dark, 
and she came to Dalrymplc’s door which faced the first 
landing. She paused and hesitated, leaning against the wall. 
He was a wise man in‘her opinion, "and would of course 
understand her symptoms at once. But then, as the was 
poisoned, he could do nothing for her. If that were true, her 
next thought told her that Sor Tommaso must have poisoned 
hiAself. He would not do ’that. She had never heard of 
antidotes; for though poisoning was traditionally familiar to 
her and the people of her class, it was very uncommon. * 
her sharpened wit told her that if Sor Tommaso had swallowed 
the stuff, as he had done, with a smile, he had means at his 
disposal fbr counteracting it—some medicine which he had 
doubtless taken as soon as she had left him. But ’if he had 
medicine to save from poison, Dalrymple, who was a far wiser 
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man, must have such medicines, too, and even better ones. 
This reflection decided her. She was close to his door. It 
was probable that ^le would be in his room at that hlbur She 
was in fear of her life, and she knocked. 

But Dalrymple had not come hack. He had gone for' a 
long walk alone in the hills, had climbed higher as the sun 
sank lower, and was belated in steep paths along which even 
his mountain-trained feet trod with some caution. He was 
too familiar with the country to lose his way, but he by 130 
means found the shortest way there w^as, nor vas he es])ccially 
anxious to do so. The hours would pass sooner in walking 
than in sitting over his books under the flaring little flames of 
the three brass beaks. 

Annetta saw that there was no light in the room, for the hole 
through which the latch-string hung was worn wide wdth use. 
She felt dizzy, too, and the knife-like pain ran through her so 
that she bent herself- She knew that Dalrymple kept his 
medicines locked up in the laboratory, and that she could not 
get at them, though she would have had little hesitation in 
swallowing anything she found, in the simple certainty that all 
his medicines must be good in themselves, and therefore life¬ 
saving and good for her. But he w-as out, and she was sure 
that there could be nothing in the bedroom. She had herself 
too often looked into every corner when she watered and 
swept the brick floor each morning, and put things in order 
according to her primitive id£as. 

She then and there lost her hold upon life. She w’as 
poisoned, and must die. She was as sure of it as the China¬ 
man who has seen an eagle, and who, recognizing that his hour 
is come, calmly lies down and breathes his last by the mere 
suspension of volition: In old countries the lower orders^ as 
a rule,'‘ have but a low vitality. It may be truer to say that 
the vital volition is weak. Let the learned settle the definition. 
The fact is easily accounted for. During generations upon 
generations the majority of European agricultural populations 
live upon vegetable food, like the majority of Eastern Asiatics, 
ai?d with the same result. Hard labour produces hard muscles, 
but vegetable food yields a low vital tension, so to say. 
Soldiers know it well enough. The pale-faced city clerk who 
eats meat twice a day will out-fight and out-last an^ out-starve 
the bjirly labourer whose big thews and sinews are mostly 
compounded of potatoes, corn, and water, 

4 ^ 
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'Fhe *girl crept up the stairs stealthily to her lonely little 
room', and lay down to die upon her bed, as though that were 
the only thing to be done under the circuntstances. It never 
occurred to her to go to her mother and tell her what had 
happened and what she ^suspected, any more than it had 
suggested itself to Sor I’ommaso to lay information Against 
her for having, stabbed him. If her father had been at home, 
she might perhaps have gone to him artd told him with her 
dying breath that the doctor had killed her, and that Stefaiione 
miLst avenge hei» But he was away. She \vas stronger than 
her mother and had always dominated her. She knew also, 
that if she complained, Sora Nanna would raise such a scream 
as would bring half Subiaco running to the house. The girl’s 
animal instinct was to die alone, and quietly. So she made 
no sound, and lay upon her bed writhing in pain and holding 
her sides with all her might, but with close-sct teeth and silent 
lips. 

Looked at from the point of view of fact, it was all ridiculous 
enough. The girl had been all day in the hot autumn sun, 
had eaten a (Quantity of over-ripe figs and grapes, which might 
have upset the digestion of an ostrich, had tired even her 
strong limbs with the final walk home, and had then, at Sor 
Tommaso’s house, swallowed nearly a quart of ice-cold water. 
It was »ot surprising that she should be very ill. It was 
not even strange that the theory of ptfison should suggest 
itself. To her it was tragedy, ^and meant nothing less than 
death, when she lay down upop her’bed. 

Bet^en the spasms all sorts of things passed through her 
mind, when her head lay still upon the pillow. Chiefly and 
particularly her thoughts were filled with hatred of Sor 
Tommaso, and a sort of ‘ doglike longwig to .see Dalrymple's 
face before she died. She was still fascinated by the wision of 
his red hair and bright blue eyes which came back to her 
vividly, with the careless smile his hard face had for her half- 
childish, half-malicious saying^. And with the thought of him 
came also jealousy of Maria Addolorata, and another hatred 
which was ded^er and stronger and more vengeful than any" 
she owed Sor Tommaso. She felt, rather than understood, 
that Dalrymple loved the nun w'ith all his heart. She had 
spoken of her to him and had watched his face, and had seen 
the quick, savage glare of his eyes, though hi.s voierf had only 
expressed his annoyance. As the vision of him rose* before 
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her, she saw him as he had been when the angry blhsh had 
overspread his face to the roots of his hair. 

The image fixed itself. In the dim shadow behihd it, she 
saw ’the face of Maria Addolorata like a death-mask, and 
those strange, deep eyes of the nun’s looking scornfully at her 
over the man’s shoulder, though she forgot him in the woman’s 
deadly fascination. She stared, unable to close, her lids, as it 
seemed to her, thougli she longed to shut out the sight. Then 
a dull noise seemed to be in her ears, a noise that was not.a 
sound, but the stunning effect on her brain^f a sound not 
heard but imagined. There were great circles of light around 
the nun’s head, which cut through Dalrymple’s face and then 
hid it. They were like glories, like the ^halos about the heads 
of saints. Annetta was angry with them, for she was sure 
that Maria Addolorata was bad, and sinned in her throat. 

“ An evil death on you and all your house! ” cried the 
angry peasant girl, in a low voice. 

“ Death! ” She could not tell whence the echo came 
back to her, in a tone strange to her cars—for it ^vas her own, 
perhaps. 

She was startled. The vision vanished, and she sat up on 
her bed with a quick movement, suddenly wide awake. The 
pain must have passed. No -it came again, but with far less 
keenness. She felt her face with her hands, and laughed 
softly, for she knew she was alive. It was night, and she must 
have lain some time there all alone, for there was a silvery, 
misty something through'the jlarkness, the white dawn of 
moonrise, which is not like the dawn of day, nor fl 5 e the 
departing twilight. As she sat up she saw the outline of the 
hills, jagged against the crosses of the lead-joined panes in 
the window. There ivas the moon^dawn sending up its soft 
radianew to the sky. A little longer she watched, and a single 
bright point sent one level ray straight into her face. A 
moment more and the room was flooded with light so that 
she could see the smallest objects distinctly. • 

But I am alive! ” she exclaimed, in a soft, glad tone. 
“The brigand only did me a spite. He was aflaid to kill me.” 

^fhe pain seized her again, less sharp than before, but keen 
enough to stir her anger. She still sat up, but bent forward, 
clasping her bodice. In the moonlight she could see *her.heavy 
shoes on her feet sticking up before her. Realizing that it was 
a disgraceful thing to lie down with them on, she sprang off 
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the bedj and began to dust the coverlet with her hand. The 
pain 'passed. 

After adl, she reflected, she had swallowed a quantity of cold 
water at Sor Tommaso’s, whether the first glass had confeined 
atiy poison or not. She had not forgotten, either, that the 
same thing had once happened to her before, and that Dal- 
rymplc had made it pass with a spoonful of something that had 
stung her mouth and throat, but which Imd afterwards warmed 
her and cured her. She felt chilly now, and she wished'that 
slie had some o^ that same stinging, wanuing stuff. 

Something moved, somewhere in the house. The girl listened 
intently for a moment. Probably Dalrymple had come back and 
was moving about in his room, washing his hands, as he always 
did before supper, and* taking off his heavy boots. His room 
was immediately under hers, facing in the same direction. She 
went towards the door, intending to go down at once and ask 
him for some of his medicine. By this time she was persuaded 
that she was not in .any danger, and her common-sense told her 
that she had merely made herself momentarily ill with too 
many grapes, too much cold water, and too long exposure to 
the sun. She did not care to let her mother know anything 
about it, for Sora Nanna would scold her. It would be a 
simple matter to catch the Scotchman at his door, to get what 
she wanted from him with an easily-given promi.se of secrecy, 
and then to come downstairs as though nothing had happened. 

Annetta only hesitated a moment, and then went out into 
the dark staircase, and crci)t down as she had crept up, feeling 
her w 9 y at the turnings, by the wall. She reached the door, 
and was surprised to sec that there was no light within—none 
of that yellow light which a lamp makes, but only the gray 
glimmer of the moonlight through the ^h.adow, creeping out by 
the hole of the latch-string. Her ears had deceived her, and 
Dalrymple was not there. Nevertheless she believea that he 
was. The moonlight would be in his room as it was in hers, 
just overhead, and he might not have taken the trouble to light 
his lamp. It was very probable. She tapped softly, but there 
was no answer? She was afraid that her mother might come upw 
the stairs and hear her speaking through the door, as thcftigh 
by stealth. She put her lips close to the hole of the latch and 
whistled*softly. Her whistle was broken by her own smile as 
she fancied that Dalrymple might start at the unexpected 
sound. 
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But there was no response. Growing bolder, she called him 
gently. 

“ Signor ! Are you there ? ” * 

Thfbre was no answer. Just then, as she stooped, the pain ran 
through her once more. She was ^o sure that she had heafd 
him that she was convinced he must be \\ nhin, very probably 
in his little laboratory beyond the bedroom. The pain hurt 
her, and he had the ificdicine. Very naturally .she pulled the 
string and pushed the door open. 

He was not there. The moonlight flooded ^everything, and 
the whitewashed walls reflected it, so that the place was as, 
bright as day. 'Ihe first object that met her eyes was a small 
bottle .standing near the edge of the table in the middle of the 
room, wliere Dalrymple had carelessly set it down in the after¬ 
noon when Sora Nanna had called him to read her letter, it 
was directly in the line of the moon’s ray.s, and the stopper 
gleamed like a little star. 

Annetta started with joy as she saw ^it. It was the very 
bottle from which he had given her the camphor, less than a 
month ago—the same in size, in its transj^arent contents, in its 
label. It might have deceived a keener eye than hers. 

The door of the laboratory stood open, as he had left it, 
being at the time preoccuy)ied and careless. She only stopped 
a moment to assure herself that the bottle vras the right one, 
reflecting that he had perhaps felt ill, and had taken some.of it 
himself She went on and locked into the little room. 

“ Signor ! ” she called sdftly. , But there was no answer. 

It was clear that Dalrymple was eithei still out, *br was 
downstairs at his supper, with her mother. He might be out, 
however. It was quite possible, on such a fine evening, for he 
was irregular in his hours. He would not like it if he came in 
suddenly, and found her meddling with his belongings. She 
crossed the room again and softly shut the door. At least, if 
he came, she would not be found with the bottle in her hand. 
She could give an excuse. * 

It was all so natural. It was the same bottle. She knew 
ihe right quantity, for she had the peasant’s nlemory for such 
dcthil. There was a glass and a decanter of water on a white 
plate on the table. She had no spoon, but that did not matter. 
She took out the stopper with her strong fingers, fhough it 
stuck a little. I'he pain ran through her again as she poured 
some of the contents into the tumbler, and it made her hand 
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shake s6 that she poured out a little more than necessary. But 
it did* not matter. She filled it up with water, held the glass up 
to the mt)onlight, and drank it at a draught, and set the 
empty tumbler upon the table again. * 

* Instantly her features clanged. She felt as though she were 
struck through head and heart and body with red-heft steel. 
Maria Addolorata’s death mask rose before her in the moon¬ 
light. • 

^ “ An evil death on you and all your house! ” she tried to 
say. • 

But the words were not out of her mouth before she shivered, 
caught herself by the table, sank down, and lay stone dead 
upon the brick floor. ^ 

There was no noise.—Dying, she thought she screamed, but 
only the faintest moan had i)assed her lips. 

The door was shut, and the quiet moonlight floated in and 
silvered her dark, dead face. 


CHAPTER XIV 

At. moonrisc on that evening, Maria Addolorata was stand¬ 
ing at the open door of her cell^ watching the dark clouds in 
the west, as they caught the liglit orifc by one, edge by edge. 
The black shadow of the convent covered all the garden still, 
and one passing could hardly have seen her as she stood there. 
Her veil was raised, and the cold mountain breeze chilled her 
cheeks. But she did not feel it, for she> had been long by the 
abbess’s bedside, and then long, again, in the close choir of the 
church, and her head was hot and aching. 

To her, as she looked towards the western mountains and 
wafcherl the piling clouds, and felt the cool, damp wind, it 
seemed as though there were something strangely tragic in the 
air that night. •The wind whistled now and then through the* 
cracks of the convent V*'indows and over the crenellations of 
the old walls, as Death’s scythe might whistle if he were 
mowing efowm men with a right good wnll, heaps upon heaps of 
slain. The old bell struck the hour, sullenly, with a‘dead thud 
in the air after each stroke, as a bell tolls for a buriaf. The 
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very clouds were black and silver in the sky, like a* funeral 
pall. 

Maria Addolorata. leaned against the doorpost arfd looked 
out, her hand white in the shadow against the dark wood, her 
face whiter still. But on her haryi there were two marks, 
visible*even in the dimness. They would have been red in the 
day, and the place hurt her from time to time, for she had 
bitten it savagely. It was her pledge, and the pain of it 
reminded her of what she had promised to do. 

She needed the reminder ; for now that he \Tias not near her, 
the enormous crime .stood out, black and lofty as death itself. 
It was different when Dalrymple was at her side. His violent 
vitality dragged hers into action, dragged, drove it, and goaded 
it, as unwilling soldiers have been driven into battle in barbar¬ 
ous armies. Then the fatality seemed irresistible, then the 
dangers seemed small, and the burning red shame w'as pale and 
weak. I'hosc bony young hands of his had strength in them 
for two, his gleaming eyes burnt out the resistance in hers, and 
lighted them with their own glow'. The hearty recklessness of 
his unbelief drove through and through her composite faith, 
and riddled it with loopholes for her soul’s escape. Then the 
reality of her passion made her nobler love mad to be free, and 
to break through the solid walls in which it had been born and 
had grown too strong. When his love w'as there, hera matched 
itself with his, to smite fortune in the face, to dare and out¬ 
dare heaven and hell for Ic^c’s sake, with him, the bursting 
blood made iron of her hand, tjngling to buffet coward fate’s 
pale mouth. Then she was strong above women ; then she 
was brave as brave men ; then, having promised, to keep was 
but the natural hold of will, to die was but to dare one little 
adversary more. . 

But she was alone now, and thinking, as she looked out into 
the tragic night, and watched the blackness of the monumental 
clouds. She did not return to her former self, as some women 
do when the goad leaves the heart in peace for a moment. 
She did not say to herself that she would order the convent 
‘- 'gate to be shut on Angus Dalrymple forever,* and herself go 
balik to the close choir, to sit in her seat amongst the rest, and 
sing holy songs with the others, restfully unhappy as many of 
them were. She knew far too well how .strongly Iher heart 
could beaft, and how icy cold her hands could grow when love 
was nekr her. Yet she shuddered with horror at what she had 
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promised to do. She would struggle to the last, but she must 
yield \vhen she heard his voice, and felt his hand, at the very 
last moment, when they should be at th^ garden gate, he 
drawing her on, she looking back. * 

*It was perjury and sacrilege, and earthly shame, and eternal 
damnation. Nothing less. And the words had full and deadly 
meaning for her. It mattered little that he should think 
differently, being of another faith, or rather, of no faith at all. 

It was all true to her. It was not risk; it was certaifity. 
V^hat forgiveness had earth or heaven :oi a faithless nun ? He 
talked of marriage, and he would marry her according to a rite 
that had a meaning in his eyes. Heaven would not divorce 
the sworn and plighted spouse of Christ to be the earthly wife 
of Angus Dalrymple. 

Visions of eternal torment rose in her mind, a tangible .sear¬ 
ing hell alive with flame and devils, a sea of liquid Arc, an 
ocean of boiling pitch, Satan commanding in the midst, and a 
myriad of fiends working his tormenting will. 

Her pale lips curled scornfully in the dark. Those were not 
the terrors that frightened her, nor the horrors from which she 
shrank. There was a question which was not to be answered 
by her own soul in damnation or salvation, but by the lips of 
men hereafter—the question of the honour of her name. The 
traditions of the good old barons were not dead in that day, 
nor are they all dead yet. Many a Braccio had done evil deeds 
in his or her day, and one, at Icifet, had evil deeds to do after 
Maria Addolorata had been lai^ in Ifer grave. But sin was one 
thing, and dishonour was quite another, even in the eyes of the 
nun of Siibiaco. For her sins she could and must answer with 
the weal or woe of her own soul. But her dishonour would be 
upon her father and her mother and upon all her race. Nor 
was there any dishonour deeper, more deadly, or morg lasting 
than that brought upon a stainless name by a faithless nun. 
Maria Braccio hesitated at disgrace, while Maria Addolorata 
sntiled at perdition. It was ifot the first time that honour had 
taken God’s part again.st the devil in the hi.story of her family. 

That was tli^ great obstacle of all, and she knew it now*' 
She was able to face all consequences but that, terrible as tftey 
might be. The barrier was there, the traditional old belief in 
hdnour sb first, and above every consideration. They had 
played upon that very belief, when, at the last, she had hesitated 
to take the veil. She had gone so far, they had told hef, that it 
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would be cowardly and dishonourable to turn back at ‘the last 
minute. The same argument existed now. Then, she would 
at least have had <human right and ecclesiastical Idw on her 
side, she had refused to become a nun. Now, all was against 
her. Then, she would have had to^face but the condemnirig 
opinion of a few who spoke of implied obligation. Now, she 
must stand up and be ashamed before the whole*world. There 
would be a horrible li^blicity about it. She was too high born 
not to feel that all the world in which she should ever mov,e 
was as one great family. Dalrymple might promise her honour 
and respect, and the affection of his own father and mother for 
the love of her parents, a home, res]:>ected wifehood, and all 
the rest. With his strength, he mighty impose her upon his 
family, and they might treat her as he should dictate, for he was 
a strong and dominant man. But in their hearts, Protestants, 
English people, foreigners as they were to her race, even they 
could not tell themselves honestly that it was not a shameful 
thing to break such vows as hers, shameful and nothing less. 
And if, for a moment, he were not there to hold them in his 
check, she should see it in their faces, and she must hang her 
head, for she could have nothing to answer. For him, she 
must not only sacrifice her soul, wrench out her faith, break 
her promise to Tjod, and her vows to the Church. She must 
give herself to public, earthly shame, for his sake. • 

It was too much. She could bear anything but that. Rather 
than endure that, it was bettef to die. 

The black clouds rose ftighei; in the west, and the gloomy 
air blew upon her face. Her head was no longer hot, for a 
chilly horror had come upon her, like the shadow of something 
unspeakably awful, close at hand. Suddenly, she was afraid 
to be alone. A bat, lured by the second twilight of the moon’s 
rising, whirled down from above, with softly flapping wings, 
and almost brushed her face. She drew back quickly into the 
doorway. It was a very tragic night, she thought. She shut 
the door, and groped her way out beyond her cell to the corriefor, 
dimly illuminated by a single light hanging from the vault by 
running cord. She entered the abbess’s afjartment. One 
of*thc sisters had taken her place, but Maria Addolorata sent 
her away by a gesture, and sat down by the bedside. 

The old lady was either asleep, or did not notice Wter niece’s 
coming. *Her face was gray as ashes, and upturned in the 
shado^. Upon the stone floor stood the primitive Italian 
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night-light, a wick supported in a triangular bit of tin by three 
little corks in oil floating on water in a tumbler. The light 
was very ‘clear and steady, though there wa» little of it, and to 
Maria, who had been long in comparative darkness, the ‘room 
s£emed bright enough. Tjiere was little furniture besides the 
plain bed, a little table, a couple of chairs, and a taH, dark 
wardrobe. A.grim crucifix hung above .the abbess’s head, on 
the white wall, the work of an age in whith horror was familiar 
tp the eye, and needed exaggeration to teach hardened 
humanity. • 

Maria was too much occui)ied with her own thoughts to 
notice the sick woman’s condition at once. Besides, during 
the last two days there had been no return of the syncope, and 
the abbess had seemed to be improving steadily. She breathed 
rather heavily and seemed to be asleep. 

Oradually, however, as the nun sat motionless beside her 
and as the storm of thought subsided, she became aware that 
all was not right. Her aunt’s face was unnaturally gray, the 
breathing was unusually slow and heavy. When the breath 
was drawn in, the thin nostrils flattened themselves strangely 
on each side, and the features had a peaked look. Maria rose 
and felt the pulse. It was fluttering, and not always perceptible. 

At first Maria’s attention to these facts was only mechanical. 
Then with a sudden sinking at her own heart, she realized 
what they might mean—another crisis like the one in which 
the abbess had so narrowly escaped death. It was true that 
on that occasion she had galled* for help more than once, 
showing that she had felt herself to be sinking. At present she 
seemed to be unconscious, which, if anything, was a worse 
feature. 

Maria drew a long bicath and held it, biting her lips, as 
people do in moments of suspense, doubt, and anxiety. It 
was as though fate had thrust the great decision onward at 
the last moment. The life that hung in the balance before 
hdl eyes meant the possibility of waiting, with the feeble 
consolation of being yet undecided. 

She stood cfe still as a statue, her face like a mask, her hanflT" 
on the unconscious woman’s wrist. The stimulant wliich 
Dalrymple had shown her how to use was at hand—the glass 
with which to administer it. It would prolong life. It might 
save it. 

Should she give it ? The seconds ran to minutes, ‘and the 
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dreadful question was unanswered. If the abbess ‘died, as 
die she almost certainly must within half an hour, if the 
medicine were noU given to her—if she died, Maria would call 
the Sisters, the portress would be instructed, and when Dal- 
rymple came on the morrow, he ^vould be told that all was 
over, and that he was no longer needed. Nothing could be 
more sure. He might do his utmost. He could not enter the 
convent again. ' 

In a quick vision, as she stood stone-still, Maria saw herself 
alone in the chapel by night, prostrate, repenUint, washing the 
altar steps with tears, forgiven of God, since God could still 
forgive her, honoured on earth as before, since none but the 
silent confessor could ever know what she had done, still less what 
she had meant to do. Her sorrow would be real, overwhelm¬ 
ing, able to move Heaven to mercy, her penance true-hearted 
and severe as she deserved. Her name would be uns])olted 
and unblemished. 

It would be so easy if she had not to «ec him again. How 
could she resist him, if he could so much as touch her hand ? 
But if she were defended from him, she could bury his love 
and pray for him in the memory of the thing dead. All that, 
if she but let that heavy breathing go on a little longer, if she 
did not raise her hand and set a glass to those gray, parted 
lips. 

They were parted now. I'hc laboured breath war. drawn 
through the teeth. The e/elids were a little raised, and 
showed but the whites of fne upturned eyes. 

Maria stared fixedly into the pinched face, and a new horror 
came upon her. 

It was murder she was doing. Noth:! g les.s. 'fhe power 
to save was there, and .she would not use it. No—it could riot 
be murder—it was not possible that she could do murder. 

Still with wide eyes she stared. Surely the heavy breath 
had come more quickly a moment ago. It seemed an age 
between each rise and fall of the ‘coverlet. ’’J'hcrc was a ghaStly 
whistling sound of it between the teeth. 

'W' It was slower still. The eyelids were gradfially opening— 
th^ blind white was horrible to see. Each breath was a con¬ 
vulsion that shook the frail body. 

It was murder. Her hand shot out like lightning dud seized 
the small "bottle. Let anything come,—love, shame, heaven, 
damnation; it should not be murder. 
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She fcfrced the unstoppered bottle into the dying woman’s 
mouth with a desperate hand. . The next breath was drawn 
with a clfoking effort. 'I'lie whole body jtirred. The thin 
hand appeared, grasped the coverlet with distorting energy, 
and then lay almost still, twitching convulsively second by 
second. Still Maria tried wildly to jwur more of the stimulant 
between the sqt teeth. When they ])arted, no breath came, 
and the fingers only moved once more, for the very last time. 

It was not murder, but it was death. The wasted old 
woman had outl^r’cd by two or three hours the strong, young 
peasant girl, and fate had laid her hand heavily upon the life of 
Maria Addolorata. 


CHAPTER XV 


Whkn Dalrymple came home that evening, he found his 
supper already on the table ai\d half cold. Sora Nanna was 
I'usier than I'.er daughter, and loss patient of the Scotchman’s 
irrcgulaiiLies. ^f he could not come home at a reasonable 
hour, he must /lOt expect her to keep everything waiting for 
hiiu. • 

Ho sat down to the table without even going upstairs as 
''U.'l to \^a'.h his hands, simi)^y because the cooked meat 
oii’ul oe cold .rod greasy if he^lct it^stand five minutes longer. 
<'>oing {v.cc ‘ caied in his place, he did not move for a long 
So'. ^'uiracimo in more than once. She was very 
MVvi' u ir- \■' ,>'(i iho.ii ;hc load of wine which her husband 

:Kid oi i-o unit, and which, if possible, she meant 

to s..! 1 {( ■. -nhig, for she did not wish hi^i to be 

■bvaru in it/ u. v/uh luoney in his pocket a day longer than 

ie»‘0.s. ’ 

pi\ucoupicd, ^nthout even a book before him, 
i)ah n it with his back to the wall, drinking his wine in 
•sill o-'c, and sHiring at the lamp. Sora Nanna asked him^’ 
wliCthcr he had seen Annetta. He shook his head withdut 
sjiCitkiiig. The woman observed that the girls were quite 
capable cif spending a second night at Civitella to prolong the 
festivities. Dalrymple nodded, not caring at all. • 

Annetta being absent, Gigetto had not thought it ndtessary 
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to put in an appearance. But Sora Nanna wished to •see him 
again about the wine. With a grin, she asked Dalrymple 
whether he woiild,keep house if she went out for half an hour, 
Agafh he nodded in silence. He heard her lock from the in¬ 
side the door which opened from the staircase upon the street, 
for it was already late. Then she came through the common 
room again, with her overskirt over her head, went out, and 
left the door ajar. Dalrymple was alone in the house, unaware 
that Annetta was lying dead on the floor of his room upstairs. 

Sora Nanna had not been gone a quarter of, an hour when a 
boy came in from the street. Dalrymple knew him, for he was 
the son of the convent gardener. 

The lad said that Dalrymple was wanted immediately, as the 
abbess was very ill. That was all he knew. He was rather a 
dull boy, and he repeated mechanically what he had been told 
The Scotchman started and was about to speak, when he 
checked himself. He asked the boy two or three questions, in 
the hope of getting more accurate information, but could only 
elicit a repetition of the message. He was wanted immediately, 
as the abbess w'as very ill. 

He covered his eyes with his hand for a few seconds. In a 
flash he saw that if he were ever to cairy off Maria Addolorata, 
it must be to-night. The chances were a hundred to one that 
if there were another crisis, the abbess would be dead before 
he could reach the convent. Once dead, there was no know¬ 
ing what might happen in tht^ confusion that would ensue, and 
during the elaborate funeral ceremonies. The man had that 
daring temper that rises at obstacles as an eagle at a crag, 
without the slightest hesitation. When he dropped his hand 
upon the* table he had made up his mind. 

It was generally easy to get a good mule at any hour of, the 
night ii\ Subiaco. The mules were in their stables then. In 
the daytime it would have been very doubtful, when most of 
them were away in the vineyards, or carrying loads to the 
neighbouring towns. The convent gardener, who was welhto- 
do in the world, had a very good mule, as Dalrymple knew, 
and its stable was half-way up the ascent. *The boy could 
saddle it with pack-saddle without any difficulty, and meet him 
anywhere he chose. Dalrymple’s reputation was excellent 
as a liberal foreigner who paid well, and the gardener would 
not blame the boy for saddling the mule without leave. 

In a* few words Dalrymple explained what he wanted, and 
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to help the lad’s understanding he gave him some coppers 
whicli •filled the little fellow with .energy and delight. The 
boy was td be at the top of the mule path li^ading down from 
above the convent to the valley in half-an-hour. Dalryfnple 
toW him that he wished to go to Tivoli, and that the boy 
could come with him if he chose, after the visit to the abbess 
was over. The. boy ran away to saddle the mule. 

Dalrymple rose (piickly, and shut the slteet door in order to 
take the lamp with him to his room, and not to leave the 
house open witl^ no light in it. The case was urgent. He 
went upstairs, carrying the lami), and oi)ened the door of his 
quarters. Instantly he recognised the faint, sickly odour of 
hydrocyanide of potassium, and remembered that he had left 
the bottle with the solution on his tabic that afternoon in his 
hurry. Then he looked down and saw a while face upon the 
floor, and the flowered bodice and smart skirt of the peasant 

girl- 

He had solid ncrvcfj, and possessed that perfect indifference 
to death as a phenomenon which most medical men acquire 
in the dissecting-room. But lie was shocked, when, bending 
down, and setting the lamj) upon the floor, he saw in a few 
seconds that Annctta had been dead some time. He even 
shook his hc.ad a little, very slowly, which meant a great deal 
for his hiy-d nature. Glancing at the unstoppered bottle and 
at the empty glass, side by side on the table, he understood at 
once that the girl, intentionally t>r by mistake, had swallowed 
enough of the poison to kill half-a-dozen strong men. He 
remembered instantly how he had once given her s})irits of 
camphor vrhen she had felt ill, and he understood all the cir¬ 
cumstances in* a moment, almost as though he had seen them. 

Scarcely thinking of wlaat he was cU^ng, though with an 
effort which any one who has attempted to lift a dejid body 
from the ground will understand, he took up the lifeless girl, 

^ stiff and stark as she was, and laid her upon his own bed. It 
wai#a :nere instinct of liumAiiity. Then he went back and 
took the lamp and held it near her face, and shook his head 
again, thoughtfully. A word of pity escaped bis lips, spoken* 
very low. * 

He set the lamp down on the floor by the bedside, for there 
was no small table near. There never is, in peasants' houses. 
He began to walk up and down the room, thinking* over the 
situation, which was grave enough. • 
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Suddenly he smelt the acrid odour of burning cott6n. He 
turned quickly, and saw that he had placed the three-beaked 
lamp so near to .the bed that the overlianging coVerlct was 
directly above one of the flames, and was already smoulder¬ 
ing. He smothered it with the stuff itself between his hands, 
brouglvt the lamp into the laboratory, and set it upon the table. 

Then, realizing that his own case was urgent, he began to 
make his prei)aratioilRs. He took a clean bottle and poured 
thirty-five drops of laudanum into it, put in the stopper, and 
thrust it into his pocket. Unlocking another ,box, he took out 
some pa])ers and a canvas bag of gold, such as bankers used to 
give travellers in those times when it was necessary to take a 
large supply of cash foi a journey. He threw on his cloak, 
took his plaid over one arm and went Hack into his bedroom, 
carrying the lamp in the other hand. Then he hesitated, 
sniffing the air and the smell of the burnt cotton. Suddenly an 
idea seemed to cross his mind, for he put down the lamp and 
dropped his plaid upon a chair. He, stood still a moment 
longer, looking at the dead girl as she lay on the bed, biting 
his lip thoughtfully, and nodding his head once or twice. He 
made a step towards the bed, then hesitated once more, and 
then made up his mind. 

He went back to the bedside, and stooping a little lifted the 
body on his arms as though judging of its weight and of his 
power to carry it. His first instinct had been to lock the door 
of the room behind him, and to go U]) to the convent, leaving 
the dead girl where she was, whether he were destined to come 
back that night, or never. A moment’s reflection had told him 
that if he did so he must certainly be accused of having 
poisoned her. He meant, if it were possible, to take Maria 
Addolorata on board of the EngJish man-of-war at Civita 
Vecchiq within twenty-four hours. So far as the carrying off 
of a nun was concerned, he would be safe on the ship j but if 
he were accused of murder, no matter how falsely, the captain 
would have a right to refuse his protection, even though he 
was Dalrymplc’s friend. A little chain of cifrfaihstanccs had 
led him to form a plan, in a flash, which, if successfully carried 
oilrt, would account both for the disappearance of Annetta 
herself, and of Maria Addolorata as well. 

His eyelids contracted slightly, and his great jav^P set itself 
with the determination to overcome all obstacles. In a few 
seconds he had divested the dead girl of her heavy bodice and 
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skirt anU carpet apron and heavy shoes. He rolled the things 
into a bundle, tossed them into the laboratory, locked the door 
of the latter, and stuck the key into his pocltet. He cai;pfully 
stopped the bottle containing the remainder of the prussiate of 
potassium, and took that a^so. Then he rolled the body up 
carefully in his great plaid, mummy-like, and tied the ^nds of 
the shawl with, shoe-laces which he had among his things. He 
drew bis soft hat firmly down upon his forehead, and threw his 
cloak over his left shoulder. He lifted the [jody off the bed. 
It was so stark* that it stood upright be.sidc him. With his 
right arm round its waist, he raised it so high that he could 
walk freely, and he drew his wide cloak over it as well as he 
could, and freed his Iqft hand. He grasped the lamj) as he 
I)assed the table, listened at the door, though he knew that the 
house was locked below, and he cautiously and with difficulty 
descended the stairs. 

Just inside the street door of the staircase there was a niche, 
as there is in almost i^l old Italian houses. He set the body 
in it, and went into the common room with the lamp. Taking 
the bottle with the laudanum in it from his pocket, he filled it 
more than h.alf full of aniseed cordial, of which a decanter 
stood with other liquors u])on a sideboard, as usual in such 
places. He returned it to his pocket, and listened again. 
'^I'hen ht assured himself that he had all he needed—the 
bottle, money, his cloak, and a short, broad knife which he 
always took with him on his walks, more for the sake of cutting 
a loaf of bread if he stopped fiv refreshment than for any other 
purpose. Hi:', passport lie had taken with his few other 
valuable papers from the box. 

He left the* lamp on the table, and unlocked the street door, 
though he did not pull it* open. Brave as he was, his heart 
beat fast, for it was the first decisive moment. If SorR Nanna 
should come home within the next sixty seconds, there would 
be trouble. Bui there was no sound. 

^n the dark he went back to the door of the staircase, 
unlocked opened it wide, looking out. The heav)^ 

clouds had so •darkened the moonlight that he could harj^ly 
see. But the street was quiet, for it was late, and there were 
no watchmen in Subiaco at that time. A moment later, the 
door was Closed behind him, and he was disappearing round 
the dark corner with Annetta's body in his arms, afl w/apped 
with himself in his great cloak. 
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It was a long and terrible climb. A weaker mah w^ould 
have fainted or given it up long before Dalrymple set his foot 
firmly upon the narrow beaten path which ran alon^ between 
the garden Avail at the back of the convent, and the precipitous 
descent on his left. The sweat raij down over his hard, p£tle 
face*irf the dark, as he sliook off his cloak and laid down his 
ghastly burden under the deep shadow of the low postern. 
He shook his big shdtilders and wiped his broAA', and stretched 
out his long arms, doubling them and stretching them again, 
for they were benumbed and asleej) with the ^protracted effort. 
But so far it was done, and no one had met him. There liad 
been little chance of that, but he Avas glad, all the same. And 
if, doAvn at the house, any one Avent to his room, nothing 
would be found. He had the key of the little laboratory 
in his pocket. It would be long before they broke down the 
door and found Annetta’s skirt and bodice and shoes wrapped 
together in a corner. 

He went on up the ascent five minutes further, walking as 
though on air iioaa’^ that he carried no weight in his arms. At 
the top of the mule path the lad was already w'aiting for him 
with the mule. He told the little felloAv that be might have 
to W'ait half an hour longer, as he must go into the convent to 
sec the abbess before starting for Tivoli. He bid him tie the 
mule by the halter to the low branch of an ovcr-hasiging fig- 
tree, and sit down to w'ait. 

“ It is a cool night,” .said Dalryniiilc, though he w^as hot 
enough himself. “ Drink this,,my boy,” 

He gave him the little bottle of aniseed, opening it as he 
did so. The boy smelt it and knew that it w^as good, for it 
is a common drink in the mountains. He drJink half of it, 
l>ouring it into his mouth with a giiigling sound. 

“ Drkik it all," said Dalrymple. “ 1 brought it for you.” 

The boy did not hesitate, but drained it to the last drop, 

• and handed the bottle back without a word. Dalrymple made 
hint sit down near the mule’s head, well aside from the ^ath, 
in case any one should pass. He knew that between the 
‘unaccustomed dose of spirits and the thifty-five drops of 
opium, the lad would be sound asleep before long. For the 
re.st, there was nothing to be done but to trust to luck. He 
had done the impossible already, so far as physical •effort was 
concernecl, but fortune must not thwart him at the end. If 
she dfd, he ^had in, his other pocket enough left of what had 
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killed Annetta to settle his own affairs forever, and he might 
need it. ^At that moment he was absolutely desperate.' It 
would be ill for any one who crossed his pallh that night. • 


CHAPTER XVI 

• 

Dalrymple ^?rap])ed his cloak about him once more, as he 
turned away, and retraced liis steins by the garden wall. He 
glanced at the long dark thing that lay in the shadow of tho 
postern, as he went by. It was not probable that it would be 
noticed, even if any one should pass that way, w'hich was 
unlikely, between ten o'clock at night and three in the morning. 
He went on without stopping, and in three or four minutes he 
had gone round the convent to the main entrance, next to the 
church. He rang the* bell, 'fhe portress was expecting him, 
and he was admitted without a word. 

He found Maria Addolorata in the antechamber of the 
abbess’s apaitmenl, veiled, and standing with folded hands in 
the middle of the little hall. Slie must have heard the distant 
clang of the bell, for she was evidently waiting for him. 

“ Am i in time ? ” he asked in a tone of anxiety. 

She shook her head slowly. « 

“Is she dead?” , 

‘^She was dead before I sicnt for you,” answered Maria 
Addolorata, in a low and almost solemn tone. “No one 
knows it yet.”, 

“ I feared so,” said Dalwmple. ■ 

He made a step towarefs the door of* the parlour, naturally 
expecting that Maria would speak with him there, as usual. 
But she stepped back and placed herself in his way. 

“^No,” she said briefly. , ^ 

“ Why not ? ” he asked in quick surprise. 

She raised h^ fingers to her veiled lips, and then pointc(W 
to the other door, to warn him that the portress wa§ there aftd 
was almost within hearing. With quick suspicion he under¬ 
stood that^ she was keeping him in the antechamber to defend 
herself, that she had not been able to resist the desire to see 
him once more, and that she intended this to be th#ir last 
meeting. 
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“ Maria,” he began, but he only pronounced her nanie, and 
stopped short, for a great fear took him by the throaty 

she answered, in her calm, low voice. “I have 
made up my mind. I will not go. God will perhaps forgive 
me trhat I have done. I will pray ior forgiveness. But I will 
not do more evil. I will not bring shame upon my father’s 
house, even for love qf you.” 

Her voice trembled a little at the last words. Even veiled 
as .she was, the vital magnetism of the man was creeping ujiqn 
her already. She had resolved that she wouKl sec him once 
more, that she would tell him the plain truth that w^as right, 
that she would bid him farewell, and promise to pray for him, 
as she must pray for herself. But she had sworn to herself 
that she would not speak of love. Yet with the first words she 
spoke, the word and the vibration of love had come loo. Her 
hands disappeared in her sleeves, and her nails pressed the 
flesh in the determination to be strong. She little guessed the 
tremendous argument he had in store. - 

“It is hard to sjieak here,” he said. “Let us go into the 
parlour.” 

She shook her head, and again moved backwards a step, so 
that her shoulders were almost against the door. 

“ You must say what you have to say here,” she answered 
after a moment’s pause, and she iclt strong again. *• For my 
part, I have spoken. May G'jd forgive me in my utmost need 
if I go with you.” 

Dalrymple seemed little mcyx'd by the solemn invocation. 
It meant little enough to him. 

“ I must tell you a short story,” he replied quietly. “ Unless 
I tell you, you cannot understand. 1 have set my life upon 
your love, and I have gone so far that I cannot save my iife 
except '6y you—my life and my honour. Will you listen to 
me?” 

She nodded, and he heard her draw a quick breath. Then 
he legan his story, putting it together clearly, from the fact's he 
^ knew, in very few words. He told her how Annetta must have 
mastaken the bottle on his table for camphor, and how he had 
found her dead. Nothing would save him from the accusation 
of having murdered the girl but the absolute disappearance of 
her body./ Maria shuddered and turned her head quickly when 
he told her that the body was lying under the postern arch 
behind the jgardciii wall. He told her, too, that the boy 
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was by Ihis time asleep beside the mule on the path beyond. 
Then he^told her of his plan, which was short, desperate, -and 
masterly. ' 

“ You must tell no one that the abbess is dead,” he*said. 
“’Go out through your ccl^ into the garden, as soon as L am 
gone, and when 1 tap at the postern open the door. Utavc a 
lamj) in your cell. I will do the rest.” 

“What will you do?” asked Maria, in a low and wondering 
to,ne. 

“ You must b^k the door of your ceil on the inside and leave 
the lamf) there,” said Dalrymple. “ You will wait for me in 
the garden by the gate. I will carry the poor girl’s body in 
and lay it in your bed., I'hen I will set fire to the bed itself. 
Of course there is an under-mattress of maize leaves—there 
always is. I will leave the lamp standijig on the floor by the 
bedside. I will shut the door and come out to you, and I can 
manage to sli[) the bolt of the garden gate from the outside by 
propi)ing u]) the spring from within. You shall see.” 

“ it is liorril)lc 1 ” gasped Maria. “ And 1 do not see—” 

“ It is simj>le, and nothing else can save my life. Your cell 
is of course a mere stone vault, and the fire cannot spread, 
'rhe sisters are asleep, except the portress, who will be far 
away. Long before they break down your door, the body will 
be charrtd by the fire beyond all recognition. They will see 
the lamp standing close by, and will suppose that you lay 
down to rest, leaving the lamp close to you—too close; that 
the abbess died while you w^re aJilcep, -and that you had 
caught fire before you waked; that you were burned to death, 
in fact, 'fhe body will be buried as yours, and you will be 
legally dead.* Consecpiently there will not be the slightest 
suspicion upon your good name. As for me, it will be 
su[)poscd that I have procured other clothes for «\nnetta, 
thrown hers into the laboratory and carried her off. In due 
time I will send her father a large sum of money without 
corament. If you refuse, I must either be arrested, convicted, 
and sentenced to death for the murder of a girl who killed 
herself without* my knowledge, or, as is probable, I shall 
out now, sit down in a quiet place, and be found dead in the 
morning. It is certain death to me in either case. It would 
be absoltftely impossible for me to get rid of the ^ead body 
without arousing suspicion. If it is wrong to save bneself by 
burning a dead body, it is not a great ^rong, and I 'take it 
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upon myself. It is the only wrong in the matter, unless it 
is wrong to love you and to be willing to die for jou. Do 
you understand nfe ? ” 

Leaning back against the door of the parlour, Maria 
Ad^olorata had almost unconscioiisly lifted her veil and was 
gazing into his eyes. The plan was horrible, but she could 
not help admiring ^the man’s strength and daring. In his 
voice, even when he told her that he loved her, there was that 
quiet courage which imposes itself upon men and women 
alike. The whole situation was as clear as •day to her in a 
moment, for all his calculations were absolutely correct,—the 
fire-proof vault of the cell, the certainty that the body would 
be taken for hers, above all, the assiirar\ce of her own supposed 
death, with the utter freedom from suspicion which it ^would 
mean for her ever afterwards. Was she not to be buried with 
Christian burial, mourned as dead, and freed in one hour 
from all the consequences of her life ? It was masterly, 
though there was a horror in it. » 

She loved him more than her own soul. It was the fear of 
bringing shame upon her father and mother that had held her, 
far more than any spiritual dread. It was not strange that she 
should waver again when he had unfolded his scheme. 

She turned, opened the door, and led him into the parlour, 
where the silver lamp was burning brightly. 

“You must tell it all again,” she said, still standing. “I 
must be quite sure that I unaerstand.” 

He knew well enough that she had finally yielded, since she 
went so far. In his mind he quickly ran over the details of 
the plan once more, and mentally settled what still remained 
to be decided. But since she wished it, he went over all he 
had said already. Being able to Speak in his natural voice 
without*^ fear of being overheard by the portress, and feeling 
sure of the result, he spoke far more easily and more 
eloquently. Before he had finished he was holding her hand 
in his, and she was gazing intently into his eyes. 

“It is life or death for me,” he said, when he had told her 
^ everything. “.Which shall it be ? ” 

She was silent for a moment. Then her strong mouth 
smiled strangely. 

It shall be life for you, if I lose my soul for it,” She said. 

She^feft the quick thrill and pressure of his hand, and all 
the man's tr^mendqus energy was alive again. 
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“ Thin let us do it quickly,” he answered. “ I will go out 
with the portress. Go to your cell before we reach the eqd of 
the corridor, and shut the door w'ith some noise. She will 
remember it afterwards. Wait at the garden gate till* I tap 
softly, and leave the rest t^ me. There is no danger. Dq not 
be afraid.” * " 

“Afraid!” «he exclaimed proudly. “How little you know 
me 1 It never was fear that held me. fiesides—with you ! ” 

, The two last words told him more than all she had ever'said 
before, and for^he first time he whollv tiustcd her. Besides, 
it was to be only for a few minutes, while he went out by the 
front gate and walked round to the back of the convent. The 
plan was so w'ell conceived that it could not fail when put 
into execution. 

They shook hands, as two people who have agreed to do a 
desperate deed, each for tlie other’s sake. 'Then as their grasp 
loosened, Dalryrnplc turned towards the door, but turned again 
almost instantly and Jiook her in his arms, and kissed her as 
men kiss women they love when their lives are in the balance. 
Then he went out, passed through the antechamber, and found 
the j)ortrcss waiting for him as usual. She took up her little 
lamp and led the way in silence. A moment later he heard 
Maria come out and enter her cell, closing the door loudly 
behind ^mr. 

“ Her most reverend excellency is in no danger now,” he 
said to the portress, with Scotch* veracity. 

“ Sister Maria Addolorata yiay then rest a little,” answered 
the lay sister, who rarely spoke. 

“ Precisely so,” said Dalrymple, drily. 

Five mimftes later he was at the garden gate, tapinng softly. 
Immediately the door yicided to his gqntle pressure, for Maria 
had already unfastened the lock within. • 

“Stand aside a little,” said Dalrymple, in a whisper, “You 
need not see—it is not a pretty sight. Keep the door shut till 
I Come back. Where is youT: cell ? ” 

She pointed to a door that was open above the level of the 
garden. A litfle light came out. With womanly caution sift 
had set the lamp in the corner behind the door when she liad 
opened it, so as to show as little as possible from without. 

She ttfrned her head ayvay as he passed her witk his heavy 
burden, treading softly upon the hard, dry ground. But he 
was not half across the garden before she looked after him. 
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She could not help it. The dark thing he carried in Ins arms 
attracted her, and a shudder ran through her. She closed the 
gate, and stood with her hand on the lock. ‘ 

It •deemed to her that he was gone an interminable time. 
Thgugh the moon was now' high, tifri clouds were so black thht 
the *g*rden was almost quite dark. Suddenly she heard his 
step, and he w'as nearer than she thought. 

“ It is burning well,” he said with grim brevity. 

He stooped and looked closely in the dimness at the old- 
fashioned lock. It W'as made as he suppost^i and could be 
easily slipped from without. He found a pebble under his 
foot, raised the spring, and placed the small stone under it, 
after examining the position of the cracks in the wood, which 
were many. 

“ There is plenty of time, now,” he said, and he gently 
pushed her out upon the narrow walk, drawing the door after 
him. 

With his big knife, working through, the widest crack he 
teazed the bolt into the socket. Then with his shoulder he 
softly shook the w'hole door. He heard the Sjjring fall into its 
place, as the pebble dropi)cd upon the dry ground. 

“ No human being can suspect that the door has been 
opened,” he said. 

He w'rapped her in his long cloak, standing bo*;idc her 
under the w'all. Very gently he pushed the veil and bands 
away from her golden hair. * She helped him, and he kissed 
the soft locks. Then about her, head he laid his plaid in folds 
and drew it forward over her shoulders. She let him do it, 
not realizing what service the shaw'l had but lately done. 

They walked forward. The boy was fast asleep) and did not 
move. The mule stamped a little as they came up. Dalrymple 
lifted Maria upon the pack-saddle, sideways, and stretched the 
packing cords behind her back. 

“ Hold on,” he said. “ I will lead the mule.” 

So it was all over, and the deed was done, for good or eVil. 
But it was for evil, for it w'as a bad deed. 

‘ To the last, fortune favoured Dalrymple And Maria, and 
everything took place after their flight just as the strong man 
had anticipated. Not a trace of the truth was left behind. 
Early in tho morning the abbess was found dead, artd in the 
little cell hear by, upon the still smouldering remains of the 
mattresk, lay the chaired and burned fonn of ^ woman. In 
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Stefanoile's house, the little bundle of clothes in the locked 
laboratory was all that was left of Annetta. All Subiaco said 
that the Englishman had carried off the peasant girl to his 
own country. • 

’Up at the convent the n|ns buried the abbess in great sjate, 
with catafalque and canopy, with hundreds of wax candfcs'and 
endless funeral singing. They buried also another body with 
less magnificence, but with more pomp tlTan would have been 
bestowed upon any of the other sisters, and not Tong 
afterwards a maible tablet in the wall uf 1.1 le church set forth 
in short good Latin sentences, how the Sister Maria 
Addolorata, of many virtues, had been burned to death in her 
bed on the eve of the feast of Saint Luke the Evangelist, and 
all good Christians were enjoined to pray for her soul-- which 
indeed was in need of their prayers. 

Stefanone returned from Rome, but it was a sad home¬ 
coming when he found that his daughter was gone, and uncon¬ 
sciously he reiK'ated tjie very words .she had last spoken when 
she was dying in Ualrymple’s room all alone. 

“An evil death on you and all your house!” he said, 
shaking his fist at the door of the room. 

And Stefanone swore within himself solemnly that the 
Englishman should pay the price. And he and his paid it in 
full, and more also, after years had passed, even to generations 
then unborn. 

This is the first act, as it werif, of all the story, and between 
this one and the beginning of the next a few years must pass 
quickly, if not altogether in silence. 




, PART II 


GLORIA DALRYMPLE 




CHAPTER XVII • 


In the ycer 4861 Donna Eranccsea t anipodonico was 
.1 !( i'\) n u'kIow. Her husband, Don Girolamo Campo- 
<’oi!.;«), had died within two years of their marriage, which had 
• en -ne of inieresl and convenience so far as he had been 




Donna Thancesca was rich, whereas he had 


: hut a y'nnger son and poor. His elder brother was the 
1 (h rsorba. llie father of another (iirolamo, wdio succeeded 


• v .y ycais later, of Ciianforte Canipodonico, and of the 

• vh j’i.eu u in wh^ose short, sad life Pietro Ghisleri after- 


e .e.d .0 iii.ge a put. But of these latter persons, some 
V • born, and others were in their infancy, so 
') i '!■<.' ,)■! .0 pail in this portion of the jircsent history. 

’ 'Oui.. * n t s;.t was of the great Braccio family, the last of 
.• 'oiJatM.il 'r;..iJu She bad inherited a very considerable 
s M.u 'l«c. he had no descendants, was to revert to the 


■ 'd Geuo.u. She had married Don Girolamo in obe- 


0 ' . ' ^gu ’oii uj.i’ advice' but not at all against her 

: become deej^y attached to him during the 
of then married life. He had never been 


rliik!h'K»d, Ms constitution having been per- 
. . . id) by a violent attack of malarious fever when 

■('« i..;d b- •. 11 a iiici. bo). ,j\ second fc'icr, even more severe 
ilv' . dr, hrst, enught on a sbooilng expedition near Fim'nicino, 
ha ! kill'd liim. and Donna Francesca was left a childless 


widow, in full ]M).sscssion of her 'own fortune and of a little 
more in ihe duipe of a ^mall* jointure. It was thought that 
she would m.irry ag.iiu before very long, but it was too soon to 
expei f this as yA. ' 

Among her possessions as the last of her branch of tfie 
Braccio family, of which the main line, however, was sufficiently 
well represented, was the small but beautiful palajs^in w'hich 
she now lived alone. It was situated between the Gapitoline 
Hill and the Tiber, surrounded on threc^ sides by dafk and 
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narrow streets, but facing a small square in which these was an 
ancient church. When it is said that the palace was a small 
one, its diincnsiolis arc compared with the great Roman palaces, 
mori than one of which could easily lodge a thousand persons. 
It was built on the same general j Ian as most of them, with a 
ground floor having heavily-barred windows ; a state apartment 
in the first story, with three stone balconies on the front; a 
very low second story above that, but not co-extensive with it, 
because two of the great state-rooms were higher than the rest 
and had clerestory windows ; and last of all r third story, con¬ 
sisting of much higher rooms than the second, and having a 
spacious attic under the slojiing roof, which was, of course, 
covered with red tiles in the old fashion. The jialace, at that 
time known as the Palazzo, or ‘ Bala/zetto,’ Borgia, was exter¬ 
nally a very good sj)ccimen of Renascence architecture of the 
period when the florid, ‘ barocco ’ style had not yet got the 
upper hand in Rome. The great arched entrance for carriages 
was well proportioned, the stone carvings were severe rather 
than graceful, the cornices had great nobility both of propor¬ 
tion and design. The lower story was built of rough-faced 
blocks of travertine stone, above which the masonry was 
smooth. The whole palace was of that warm, time-toned 
colour, which travertine takes with age, and which is, therefore. 
2)eculiar to old Roman buildings. 

Within, though it could not be said that any part had exactly 
fallen to decay, there were many rooms which had been long 
disused, in which the old fresqoes and architectural designs in 
gray and white, and bits of bold perspective painted in the 
vaults and embrasurae, w'cre almost obliterated by time, and in 
W’hich such furniture as there was could not' survive much 
longer. About one-half of the state apartment, comiirising, 
perhaps, fifteen or tw'enty rooms, large and small, had been 
occupied by Donna Francesca and her husbapd, and she now 
lived in them alone. In that part of the palace there w'as a 
sort of quiet and stately luxury, the result of her own laste, 
which was strongly opposed to the gaudy fashions then intro- 
c^uced from Paris at the height of the Second'Empire’s import¬ 
ance. Girolamo Campodonico had been aware that his young 
wife’s judgment w’as far better than his owm in artistic matters, 
and had W; all such questions entirely to her. * 

She had taken much pleasure in unearthing from attics and 
disused rooms all 4 such objects as possessed any intrinsic 
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artistic vrlue, such as old carved furniture, lai)cstrics, and the 
like. Whatever she found worth keeping she had caused to be 
restored just so far as to be useful, and she hjfd known ho^ to 
s\ipply the deficiencies with modern material in such a way as 
not: to destroy the harmony (if tire whole. • 

It should be sufficiently clear from these facts that fJonna 
Francesca Campodonico was a woman of taste and culture, in 
the modern sense. Indeed, the satisfaction of her tastes occu- 
jned a much more important ])laco in her existence than her 
social obligations,, and had a far greater iniiuence upon her 
subsequent life. Her favourite scheme was to make her palace 
at all points as com]:)lete within as its architect had made it 
outside, and she had it in her power to succeed in doing so. 
She was not, as some might think, a great exception in those 
days. Within the narrow limits of a certain class, in which the 
hereditary possession of masterpieces has established artistic 
intelligi-ncc as a stamj) of caste, no [leople, until recently, have 
liad a better taste tliavi the Italians ; as no jieople, beyond 
these limits, have ever had a worse. 'J’herc was nothing very 
unusual in Donna hrancesca’s views, except her constant and 
industrious energy in carrying them out. Even this might be 
attributed to the fact that she had inherited a beautiful but 
dilapidated jialace, which she was desirous of improving until, 
on a smalk scale, it should be like the hou.ses of the great old 
farhilies, such as the Saracinesca, the Savelli, the Frangipani, 
and her own near relatives, the PriTices' of (lerano. 

She had an invaluable ally in^ her artistic enterprises in the 
person of an artist, who, in a sort of way, was considered as 
belonging to Casa Braccio, though his cxtttaordinary talent had 
raised him far above the position of a dependent of the family, 
in which he had been born.as the son of the steward of the 
ancient castle and estate of Cierano. As constantly happened 
in those days, the clever boy had been noticed by the Prince, 
—or, perhaps, thrust into notice by his father, who was reason¬ 
ably |Jroud of him. The lad hUd been taken out of his sur¬ 
roundings and thoroughly educated for the priesthood in Rome, 
but by the time* he had attained to the age necessary foj 
ordination, his artistic gifts had developed to such an extent 
that in spite of his father's disappointment, even the old Prince 
—the brother of Sister Maria Addolorata—adviawi* Angelo 
Reanda to give up the Church, and to devote himself altogether 
to painting. * 
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Young Rcanda had been glad enough of the change in his 
prospects. Many eminent Italians have begun life ip a similar 
way. Cardinal Antonelli was not the only one, for there have 
been Italian prime ministers as well as dignitaries of the Church, 
whose origin was as humble and ivho ow'ed their subsequent 
distiilttion to the kindly interest bestowed on them by nobles 
on whose estates their parents were mere peasants, very far 
inferior in station to Angelo Rcanda’s father, a man of 
a certain -education, occupying a position of trust and 
importance. i 

Nor was Rcanda’s priestly education anything but an ad¬ 
vantage to him, so far as his career was concerned, however 
much it had raised him above the class in which he had been 
born. So far as latinity and rhetoric were to be counted he 
was better educated than his father’s master; for with the 
same advantages he had greater talents, greater originality, and 
greater industry. As an artist, his mental culture made him 
the intellectual.superior of most of his, contemporaries. As a 
man, ten years of close association with the sons of gentlemen 
had easily enough made a gentleman of one whose instincts 
were naturally as refined as his character was sensitive and 
upright. 

Donna Francesca, as the last of her branch of the family 
and an orphan at an early age, h-id of course been l«-ought up 
in the house of her relatives of (lerano, and from her child¬ 
hood had knowm Reanda’s* fiither, and Angelo himself, who 
was fully ten years older than slie. Some of his first i)aintings 
had been done in the great Braccio palace, and many a time, 
as a mere girl, she had watched him at his work, perched upon 
a scaffolding, as he decorated the vault of the main hall. She 
could not remember,, the time w’l\en she had not heard him 
spoken* of as a young genius, and she could distinctly recall 
the discussion which had taken place when his fate Imd been 
decided for him, and when he had been at last told that he 
might become an artist, if he chose. At that time she had 
looked upon him with a sort of wondering admiration in which 
tjiere was much real friendly feeling, and as •she grew up and 
saw what he could do, and learned to appreciate it, she silently 
determined that he should one day help her to restore th^- 
dilapidaML Palazzetto Borgia, where her father and mother 
had died in her infancy, and which she loved with that sort 
of tehder attachnjent which children brought up by distant 
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relations'often feel for whatever has belonged to their own dimly 
remembei\ed parents. , 

There was a natural intimacy between the young girl* and 
the artist. Long ago she had played at ball with him in the 
great courtyard of tlie Gei'hno castle, when he had be 8 i>* at 
home for his holidays, wearing a black cassock and a three- 
cornered hat, like a young priest. Then, 4II at once, instead of 
a priest he had been a painter, dressed like other men-and 
working in the house in which she lived. She had,played with 
liis colours, had •scrawled with his charcO(|j|- ujxjn the white 
plastered walls, had asked him questions, anonad talked with 
him about the famous pictures in the 13 raccio gallery. And all 
this had happened not* once, but many times irt ^he course 
of years. '^I’lien she had unfolded to him her schemas about 
her own little palace, and he had promised to help hcr,"by and 
bye, half jesting, half in earnest. She would give him rooms 
in the uj)]jer story to live in, she said, disi)osing of everything 
beforehand, lie should be close to his work, and have it under 
his hand always until it was finished. And when there was no 
more to do, he might still live there and have his studio at the 
top of the old house, with an entrance of his own, leading by a 
narrow staircase to one of the dark streets at the back. She 
had noticed all sorts of peculiarities of the building in her 
occasiona* visits to it with the governess,—as, for instance, that 
there was a convenient interior stjyrcase leading from the great 
hall to the upper storj% by a door once painted like the wall, 
and hard to find, but now hangmg on its hinges and hideously 
apparent. The great liall must all be painted again, and 
Angelo could live overhead and come down to his work by 
those steps. \Vilh childish pleasure she praised her own in¬ 
genuity in so arranging malters beforeh.'Tnd. Angelo was to 
help her in all she did, until the Palazzetto Borgia sh?>uld be 
as beautiful as the Palazzo Braccio itself, though of course it 
was much smaller. Then she, scrawled on the walls again, 
trying to explain to him, in childishly futile sketches, her ideas 
of decoration, and he w'ould come down from his scaffold and . 
do his best with a few broad lines to show her what she ha^ 
really imagined, till she clapped her small, dusty hands with 
lielight and was ultimately carried off by her gove m^ s to be 
made prcsdhtable for her daily drive in the Villa Bdff^ese with 
the Princess of Gerano. • 

As a girl Francesca had the rare gift of steing clearly in her 
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mind what she wanted, and at last she had found herself pos¬ 
sessed of the power to carry out her intentions. Aa a matter 
of cQursc she had taken Reanda into her confidence as her chief 
helper, and the intimacy which dated from her childhood had 
coriripued on very much the sailie footing. His talent Had 
grown and been consolidated by ten years of good work, and 
she, as a young marrjed woman, had understood what she had 
meant when she had been a child. Reanda was now admit¬ 
tedly, in his department, the first painter in Rome, and that 
was fame in those days. His high educadon and general 
knowledge of all artistic matters made him an interesting com¬ 
panion in such work as Francesca had undertaken, and he had, 
moreover, a personal charm of manner and voice which had 
alw^ays attracted her. 

No one, perhaps, would have called him a handsome man, 
and at this time he was no longer in his first youth. He was 
tall, thin, and very dark, though his black beard had touches of a 
deep gold-brown colour in it, which contrasted a little with his 
dusky complexion. He had a sad face, wdth deep, lustreless, 
thoughtful eyes, which seemed to i)eer inward rather than out¬ 
ward. In the olive skin there were heavy brown shadows, and 
the bony prominence of the brow left hollows at the temples, 
from which the fine black hair grew with a backward turn which 
gave something unusual to his expression. The atpfiline nose 
W'hich characterizes so majiy Roman faces, was thin and 
delicate, with sensitive nostrils that often moved when he was 
speaking. The eyebrows were irregular and thick, extending 
in a dark down beyond the low’er angles of the forehead, and 
almost meeting between the eyes; but the soniewhat gloomy 
expression which this gave him was modified by a certain 
sensitive grace of th'e mouth, liltlti hidden by the thin black 
moustaV:he or by the beard, which did not grow up to the 
lower lip, though it was thick and silky from the chin downwards. 

It was a thoughtful face, but ,thcre was creative power in the 
high forehead, as there was direct energy in the long arms and 
, lean, nervous hands. Donna Francesca liked to watch him 
at his work, as she had watched him when she was a little girl. 
Now and then, but very rarely, the lustreless eyes lighted up, 
just before he put in some steady, determining stroke which 
brought the meaning of the design. There w‘as a quick 
fire irj, them then, at the instant when the main idea was out¬ 
wardly expressed, »and if she spoke to him inadvertently at 
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such a lAoment, he never answered her at once, and sometimes 
forgot to,answer her at all. For his art was always first with 
him. She knew it, and she liked him the bAter for it. 

The intimacy between the great lady and the artist w/fs, in¬ 
deed, founded upon this de^^otion of his to his painting, b^t it 
was sustained by a sort of community of interests extendftig far 
back into darker ages, when his forefathers had been bondsmen 
to her ancestors in the days of serfdom. He had grown up 
with the clearly defined sensation of belonging with, if not* to, 
the house of Biaccio. His father had been a trusty and 
trusted dependent of the family, and he had imbibed as a mere 
child its hereditary likes and dislikes, its traditions wise and 
foolish, together with an indomitable pride in its high fortunes 
and position in the world. And Francesca herself was a true 
Braccio, though she was descended from a collateral branch, 
and, next to the I’rince of Gerano, had been to Reanda by far the 
most important person bearing the name. She had admired 
him wdien she had been a child, and encouraged him as she 
grew up, and now she provided his genius with employment, 
and gave him her friendshi]) as a solace and delight both in 
w'ork and idleness. It is said that only Italians can be admitted 
to such a position with the certainty that they will not under 
any circumstances presume upon it. 'J'o Angelo Reanda it 
meant if.uch more than to most men who could have been 
placed as he was. His genius raised him far above the class 
in which he had been born, and Kis education, writh his natural 
and acquired refinement, placed him on a higher level than the 
majority of other Roman artists, who, in the Rome of that day, 
inhabited a Bohemia of their owm wdiich has completely dis¬ 
appeared. Tfieir ideas and conversation, when they were 
serious, interested him, but their manaers were not his, and 
their gaiety was frankly distasteful to him. He associated with 
them as an artist, Ijiil not as a companion, and he particularly 
disliked their wives and daughters, w'ho, in their turn, found 
him*too ‘serious’ for their society, to use the time-honoured 
Italian expression. Nevertheless, his natural gentleness of 
disposition madC him treat them all alike with quiet courtesy* 
and when, as often happened, ho "was obliged to be in their 
company, he honestly endeavoured to be one of them as far as 
he could. • 

On the other hand, he had no footing in the society to which 
Francesca belonged, but for which she cay:d so little. * There 
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were, indeed, one or two houses where he was receiv^id, as he 
was at Casa Braccio, in a manner which, for the vpry reason 
that it was familiar, proved his social inferiority—where he 
addressed the head of the house as ‘ Excellency' and was 
called ‘Reanda’ by everybody, elcjcrs and juniors alike, where 
he ffXs appreciated as an artist, res])ected as a man, and wel¬ 
comed occasionally as a guest when no other outsider was 
prcse'nt, but where hb was not looked upon as a personage to 
be invited even with the great throng on state occasions. He 
was as far from receiving such cold acknowledgments of social 
existence as those who received them and nothing else were 
distantly removed from intimacy on an equal footing. 

He did not complain of such treatment, nor even inwardly 
resent it. The friendliness shown him was as real as the 
kindness he had received throughout his early youth from the 
Prince of Gerano, and he was not the man to undervalue it 
because he had not a drop of gentle blood in his veins. But 
his refined nature craved refined intercourse, and preferred 
solitude to what he could get in any lower sphere. The 
desire for the atmosphere of the uppermost class, rather than 
the mere wish to appear as one of its members, often belongs 
to the artistic temperament, and many artists are unjustly 
disliked by their fellows and })ointcd at as snobs because they 
prefer, as an atmosphere, inane elegance to inclegantt intellec 
tuality. It is often forgotten by those who calumniate them 
that hereditary elegance, no ‘matter how emiJty-hcadcd, is the 
result of an hereditary cultivation of what is thought beautiful, • 
and that the vainest, silliest w'oman who dresses well by in¬ 
stinct is an artist in her way. 

In Francesca Campodonico there was much ibore than such 
superficial la.‘?*e, and jn hi.r Rcand,a found the only true com¬ 
panion the had ever known. He might have been for twenty 
years the intimate friend of all Roman society without meeting 
such another, and he knew it, and appreciated his good 
fortune. For he was not naturally a dissatisfied man, nor at 
all given to complain of his lot. Few men are, who have 
‘active, creative genius, and whose profession gives them all 
the scope they need. Of late years, too, Francesca had treated 
him with a sort of deference, which he got from no one else in 
the worldL;^ He realized that she did, without attempting to 
account for the fact, which, indeed, depended on something 
past his comprehension. 
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He fek for her something like veneration. The word does 
not express exactly the attitude of his mind towards her, but 
no other defines his position so well. H(? was .not in love 
with her in the Italian sense of the expression, for he did not 
conceive it possible that she* should ever love him, wherea^ he 
told himself that he might possibly marry, if he found fl wife 
to his taste, and be in love with his wife without in the least 
infringing upon his devotion to Donna Francesca. 

That slie was young and lovely, if not beautiful, he saw and 
knew. He even* admitted unconsciously that if she had been 
an old woman he could not luive ‘ venerated ' her as he did, 
though veneration, as such, is the due of the old rather than 
of the young. Her spiritual eyes and virginal face were often 
before him in his dreams and \vaking thoughts. There was a 
maidenlike modesty, as it were, even about her graceful bodily 
self, ’which belonged, in his imagination, to a saint upon an 
altar, rather than to a statue ujion a pedestal. There was 
something in the sweep of her soft dark brown hair which sug¬ 
gested that it would be sacrilege and violence for a man’s hand 
to touch it. There was a dewy delicacy on her young lips, as 
though they could kiss nothing more earthly than a newly 
opened flower, already above the earth, but not yet touched 
by the sun. There was a thoughtful turn of modelling in the 
smooth,’white forehead, which it was utterly beyond Rcanda’s 
art to reproduce, often as he had tried. He thought a great 
sculptor might succeed, and it \^s the one thing which made 
him sometimes wish that he h9,d taken the chisel for his tool, 
instead of the brush. 

j|6he was never considered one of the great beauties of Rome. 
She had not‘‘the magnificent presence and colouring of her 
kinswoman, Maria Addolorata, whose, tragic death in the 
convent of Subiaco—a fictitious tragedy accepted as real by 
all Roman society—had given her a special place in the 
history of the Braccio family. She had not the dark and 
qudfenly splendour of Corona* d’Astradente, her contemporary 
and the most beautiful woman of her time. But she had, for 
those who loved her, something which was quite her own and 
which placed her beyond them in some ways and, in any ci&e, 
out of competition for the homage received by the great 
beauties.* No one recognized this more fullyAngelo 
Rean'da, and he would as soon have thought of bemg in love 
with her, as men love women, as he woul^ have imagiifed that 
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his father, for instance, could have loved Maria A(^dolorata, 
the Carmelite nun. , 

The one humdli point in his devoted adoration lay in his 
terror lest Francesca Campodonico should die young and leave 
hinp to grow old without her. Ho sometimes told her so. ' 
Toil should marry,” she answered one day, when they 
were together in the great liall which he was decorating. 

She was still dressed in black, and as she spoke, he turned 
and saw the outline of her small pure face against the high 
back of the old chair in which she was skting. It was so 
white just then that he fancied he saw in it tliat fatal look 
which belonged to some of the Braccio family, and which was 
always spoken of as having been one of Maria Addolorata’s 
chief characteristics. He looked at her long and sadly, leaning 
against an upright of his scaffolding as he stood on the floor 
near her, holding his brushes in his hand. 

“ I do not think I shall ever marry,” he answered at last, 
looking down and idly mixing two colours on his palette. 

“ Why not ? ” she asked quickly. “ I have heard you say 
that you might, some day.” 

“Some day, some day—and then, all at once, the ‘some 
day ’ is past, and is not any more in the future. Wliy should 
I marr)' ? I am well enough as I am ; there would only be 
unhappiness.” * 

“ Do you think that every one who marries must be un¬ 
happy ? ” she asked. “ You Sre cynical. I did not know it.” 

“ No. I am not cynical. say it only of myself. There 
are many reasons. I could not marry such a w'oman as I 
should wish to have for my wife. You must surely understand 
that. It is very easy to understand.” 

He made as though he would, go up the ladder to Jiis 
little platform and continue his work. But she stoiiped him. 

“ What is the use of hurting your eyes ? ” she asked. “ It 
is late, and the light is bad. Besides, 1 am not so sure that I 
understand what you mean, thohgh you say that it is so basy. 
We have never talked about it much.” 

''' ^ He laid his palette and brushes upon a ragged straw chair 
and sat doyn upon another, not far from her. There was no 
other furniture in the great vaulted hall, and the brick pave¬ 
ment ivaftWibare, and splashed in many places with white 
plaster. •Fresco-painting can only be done upon stucco just 
laid orf, while it is jitill moist, and a mason came early every 
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day and vrepared as much of ihe wall as Reanda could cover 
before nij|ht. If he did not paint over the whole surface, the 
remainder was chipped away and freshly 'laid over on the 
following morning. ' * 

The evening light alrcady.rcddcncd the tall western windows, 
for it was autumn, and the days were shortening quickly. 
Reanda knew* that he could not do yiuch more, and sat 
down, to answer Francesca’s question, if he could. 

“ 1 am not a gentleman, as you understand the word,” he 
said slowly. “ And yet I am certainly not of the class to 
which my father belonged. IMy position is not defined. I 
could not marry a woman of your class, and I should not care 
to marry one of any other, 'fhat is all. Is it not clear?” 

“ Yes,” answered Francesca. “ It is clear enough. But—” 

She checked herself, and he looked into her face, expecting 
her to continue. But she said nothing more. 

“You were going to find an objection to what I said,” he 
observed. 

“No; I was not. I will say it, for you will understand me. 
What you tell me is true enough, and I am sorry that it should 
be so. Is it not to some extent my fault ? ” 

“Your fault?’’cried Reanda, leaning forward and looking 
into her eyes. “ How ? I do not understand.” 

“ 1 bTaine myself,” answered Francesca, quietly. “ I have 
kept you out of the world, jierhans, and in many ways. Here 
you live, day after day, as thougn nothing else existed for you. 
In the morning, long before I am awake, you come down your 
staircase through that door, and go up that ladder, and work, 
and*work, and work, all day long, until it is dark, as you have 
worked to-day* and yesterday, and for months. And when you 
might and should be out.of doors, or dissociating with other 
people, as just now, I sit and talk to you and take up all your 
leisure time. It is wrong. You ought to see more of other 
men and women. Do men of genius never marry ? It seems 
to me absurd ! ” 

“Genius!” exclaimed Reanda, shaking his head sadijj. 
“ Do not use th'b word of me.” . 

<1 w 

“ I will do as other people do,” answered Francesca. “ But 
that is not the question. The truth is thgit you live pent up in 
this old Wbuse, like a bird in a cage. I want )ii«iAo spread 
your wings.” 

“ To go away for a time ? ” asked' Reanjla, anxjously.* 
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did not say that. Perhaps I should. Yes, if y<Su could 
enjoy a journey, go away—for a time.” « 

>She spoke with‘some hesitation and rather nervously, for he 
had STiid more than she had meant to propose. 

‘yust to make a change,” sho added, after a moment’s 
paUs^ as he said nothing. “You ought to see more of other 
people, as I said. You ought' to mix with the world. You 
ought at least to offer yourself the chance of marrying, even if 
you think that you might not find a wife to your taste.” 

“If I do not find one here—” He did not complete the 
sentence, but smiled a little. 

“ Must you marry a Roman princess ? ” she asked. “ What 
should you say to a foreigner ? Is that impossible, too ? ” 

“ It would matter little where she came from, if I wished to 
marry her,” he answered. “ J3ut I like my life as it is. Why 
should I try to change it ? I am hapi)y as I am. I work, and 
I enjoy working. 1 work for you, and you are satisfied. It 
seems to me that, there is nothing more .to be said. Why are 
you so anxious that I should marry ? ” 

Donna Francesca laughed softly, but without much mirth. 

“ Because I think that in some way it is my fault if you have 
not married,” she said. “ And besides, I was thinking of a 
young girl whom I met, or rather, saw, the other day, and who 
might please you. She has the most beautiful voicJo in the 
world, I thinh. She could make her fortune as a singer, and I 
believe she wishes to try it. ^hit her father objects. They are 
foreigners—English or Scotch—it is the same. She is a mere 
child, they say, but she seems to be quite growm up. There is 
something strange about them. He is a man of science, am 
told, but I fancy he is one of those English cnfhusifsts about 
Italian liberty. His name is Dalrymple.” 

“ Whatt a name ! ” Rcanda laughed. “ I suppose they have 
come to spend the winter in Rome,” he added. 

“ Not at all. I hear that they have lived here for years. 
But one never meets the foreigners, unless they wish to life in 
society. His wife died yoiing, they say, and this girl is his 
*oijly daughter. I wish, you could hear her sin^! ” 

“ For that matter, I wish I rnight,” said Reanda, who was 
passionately fond of ;nusic. 
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CHAPTER XVni 

Seventeen years had 'scored their account on Afigus 
Dalrymple's hard face, and one great sorrow had set an even 
deeper mark ui)on him—a sorrow so decp*and so overwhelming 
that none had ever dared to speak of it to him. And he* was 
n6t the man to. bear any affliction resignedly, to feed on 
memory, and find rest in the dreams of what had been. 
Sullenly and fiercely rebellious against his fate, he went down 
life, rather than through it, savage and silent, for the most part, 
Nero-like in his wish tlfat he could end the world at a single 
blow, himself and all that lived. Yet it was characteristic of 
the man that he had not chosen suicide as a means of escaj^c, 
as he would have done in his earlier‘years’ if Maria Addolorata 
had failed him. It seemed cowardly now, and he had never 
done anything cowarclly in his life. Through his grief the 
sense of responsibility had remained with him, and had kept 
him alive. He looked upon his existence not as a state from 
which he had a right to escape, but as a personal enemy to be 
fought with, to be despised, to be ill-treated barbarously, 
perhaps, but still a^ an enemy to murder whom in 
cold blood would be an act of cowardice. There was little 
more than the mere sense of thc^rcsponsibility, for he did little 
enough to fulfil his obligations. His wife had borne him a 
daughter, but-it was not in Angus Dairymple’s nature to substi- 
tutQi one being in his heart for another. He could not love the 
girl sknply because her mother was dead. He could only 
spoil her,- with a rough idea that she shopld be spared all suffer¬ 
ing as much as possible, but that if he gave her what sli^ wanted, 
he had done all that could be expected of him. For the rest 
he lived his own life. 

He had a good intelligence and superior gifts, together with 
considerable powers of intellectual acquisition. He had 
believed in hi# youth that he, was destined to make greA 
discoveries, and his pafiers afterwards' showed that he ^as 
really on the track of great and new things. But with his 
bereaven^nt, all ambition as well as all curiosity ^appeared in 
one day from his character. Since then he had nevei>gone back 
to his studies, which disgusted him and seemed stale and flat. 
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He grew rudely dogmatical when scientific matters were 
discussed before him, as he had become rough, tyrannical, and 
almost violent in his ordinary dealings with the world, whenever 
he foUnd any opi)osition to his opinions or his will. The only 
exception he made was in his treatment of his daughter, whom 
he 'indulged in every way cxcc])t in her desire to be a 
public singer. It seemed to him that to give -her everything 
she wanted was to fulfil all his obligations to her; in the one 
question of appearing on the stage he was inflexible. He 
simply refused to hear of it, rarely giving Jier any reasons 
beyond the ordinary ones which present themselves in such 
cases, and which were far from answering the impulse of the 
girl’s genius. 

They had called her Gloria in the days of their passionate 
happiness. The sentimental name had meant a great deal to 
them, for Dalrymjile had at that time developed that sort of 
uncouth sentimentality which is in strongmen like a fungus on 
an oak, and disgusts them afterwards unless they are able to forget 
it. The two had felt that the glory of life was in the child, and 
they had named her for it, as it were. 

Years afterwards Dalrymplc brought the little girl to Rome, 
drawn back irresistibly to the place by that physical associa¬ 
tion of impressions which moves such men strongly. I’hey 
had remained, keeping from year to year a lodging Dulrymple 
had hired, at first hired for a few months. He never went to 
Subiaco. • 

He gave Gloria teachers, the best that could be found, and 
there were good instructors in those days when ])eople were 
willing to take time in learning. In music .she had' her 
mother’s voice and talent. Her father gave hdt a musician’s 
opportunities, and it was no wondei; that she should dream of 
conquering Europe from behind the footlights as Giisi had 
done, and as Patti was just about to do in her turn. 

She and her father spoke English together, but Gloria was 
biliftgual, as children of mixed fnarriages often are, speaking 
English and Italian with equal ease. Dalrymple found a 
tespectable middle-aged German governess wh<? came daily and 
spent most of the day with Gloria, teaching her and walking 
with her—worshipping her, too, with that curious faculty 
for idealiwjij^f the very human, which belongs to* German 
governesses when they like their pupils. 

Dalrymple led h^s own life. Had he chosen to mix in 
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Roman society, he would have been well received, as a 
member of a great Scotch family and not very far removed 
from "the head of his house. No one of his •relatives had ever 
known the truth about his wife except his father, who ha(? died 
with the secret, and it was got likely that any one should^ ask 
questions. If any one did, he would certainly not satisfy^uch 
curiosity. But he cared little for socie^, and spent his time 
either alone with books and wine, or in occasional excursions 
into the artist w'orld, where his eccentricities excited ‘ little 
remark, and whc»e he met men who secretly sympathized with 
the Italian revolutionary movement, and dabbled in conspira¬ 
cies vrhich rather amused than disquieted thepapal government. 

'I'hough Gloria was at that time but little more than sixteen 
years of age, her father took her with him to little informal 
parties at the studios or even at the house.s of artists, where 
there was often good music, and clever if not serious conversa¬ 
tion. The conventionalities of age were little regarded in such 
circles. Glotia appeiyt^d, too, much older than she really was, 
and her marvellous voice made her a centre of attraction at an 
age when most young girls are altogether in the background. 
Dalrymple never objected to her singing on such occasions, 
and he invariably listened with closed eyes and folded hands, 
as though he were assisting at a religious service. Her voice 
was lik?; her mother’s, excepting that it w^as pitched higher, 
and had all the compass and power necessary for a^ great 
soprano. Dalrymple’s almost diJVout attitude when Gloria was 
singing was the only allusion,^if one may call it so, which he 
ever made to his dead wife’s existence, and no one who watched 
him knew what it meant. But he was often more silent than 
usual after sht had sung, and he sometimes w'ent off by himself 
afterwards and sat for hoiys in one of tlje old wine cellars near 
the Capitol, drinking gloomily of the oldest and strengest he 
could find. E'er he drank more or less perpetually in the 
evening, and wune made him melancholic and morose, though 
it Tlid not seem to affect ’him otherwise. Little by little, 
however, it was dulling the early keenness of his intellect, 
' though it hardly touched his constitution at all. He was lejfh 
and bony still, as in the old days, but paler in the face, Snd 
he had allowed his red beard to grow. It was streaked with 
grey, and there were small, nervous lines aboyt^liis eyes, as 
well as deep furrows on his forehead and face. • 

Dalrymple had found in the artist world a^man who was 
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something of a companion to him at times,—a ve»y young 
man, whom he could not understand, though his ownidogmatic 
temper made him as a rule believe that he understood most 
things and most men. But this particular individual alternately 
puzzled, delighted, and irritated the nervous Scotchman. 

"iWy had made acquaintance at an artists' supper in the 
previous year, had afterwards met accidentally at the book¬ 
seller’s in the Piazia (ii Sj)agna, where they both went from 
time to time to look at the English newspapers, and little by 
little they had fallen into the habit of meetinguthere of a morn¬ 
ing, and of strolling in the direction of Dalrymplc’s lodging 
afterwards. At last Dalrymjile had asked his companion to 
come in and look at a book, and so the acquaintance had 
grown. Gloria watched the young stranger, and at first she 
disliked him. 

The aforesaid bookseller dealt, and deals still, in photographs 
and prints, as uell as in foreign and Italian books. At the 
present time his establishment is distinctively a Roman 
Catholic one. In those days it was almost the only one of its 
kind, and was patronised alike by Romans and foreigners. 
Even Donna Francesca Cainpodonico went there from time to 
time for a book on art or an engraving which she and Reancla 
needed for their work. They occasionally walked all the way 
from the Palazzetto Borgia to the Piazza di Spagna together in 
the morning. When they had found what tliey wanted, Donna 
Francesca generally drove hoAie in a cab, and Reanda weni lO 
his midday meal before returning. For the line of his in'iniacy 
with her was drawn at this jioint. lie had never sat doi\n,al 
the same table with her, and he never expectcfl ‘o do .o. ‘V . 
the two stood to one another at jjiesent, thoiT.,,li h nonces 
would willingly have a<ikcd him to .breakfast, si vk,i.j-' haic 
hesitated^ to do so, merely because the first mvitaHon \vv.ald 
inevitably call attention to the fact that the fine iiad been 
drawn somewhere, w'hcreas both were willing to believe that it 
had never existed at all. Under any pressure of necessity^hc 
would have driven with him in a cab, but not in her own 
dlirriage. They both knew it, and by tacit • consent never 
allowed such unknown possibilities to suggest themselves. 
But in the mornings, there was nothing to prevent their' 
walking tog<iSj 2 er as far as the Piazza di Spagna, or anywhere 
else. 

They* went to the ]pookseller’s one day soon after the con- 

itr ^ 
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versation.which had led Francesca to mention the Dairymples. 
As they walked along the east side of the great square they 
saw two men before them. • 

“ There goes the Gladiator,” said Reanda to his compafiion, 
suddenly. “ There is no ^mistaking his walk, even at this 
distance.” ^ 

“Whatdoyqu mean?” asked Francesca. “Unless I am 
mistaken, the man who is a little the faller, the one in the 
rough English clothes, is Mr. Dalrymple. 1 spoke of him* the 
other day. you kqpw.” 

“ Oh ! Is that he ? 'The other has a still more extraordinary 
name. He is Paul Griggs. Ho is the son of an American 
consul who died in Civita Veccliia twenty years ago, and left 
him a sort of waif, foi* he had no money and apparently no 
relatives. Somehow lie has grown up, Heaven knows how, 
and gets a living by journalism. I believe he was at sea for 
some years as a boy. He is really as much Italian as 
American. I have met him with artists and literary people.” 

“ Why do you call him the Gladiator?” asked Francesca, 
with some interest. 

‘‘ It is a nickname he has got. Cotogni, the sculptor, was 
in desjair for a model last year. Griggs and two or three 
other me‘I were in the studio, and somebody suggested that 
Griggs vw-is ' cry near the standard of the ancients in his pro¬ 
portions. 'j’hey persuaded him to let them measure him. 
\' 'ii ku nv (!fU in the ‘Canons **of proportion, the Borghese 
('dT.ijriau■ Liu one in the Louvre — is given as the best 
of.' .''hli'to. They measured Griggs then and there, 

, j ic.MP-'i ti’ t lie was at all points the exact living image of 
d' hi due, 'Hie name lias stuck to him. You see what a 
ee 1.. . nd how ht w^jiks.” ^ 

” ‘1 <' 'vks strong,” said Francesca, watching Jhe man 
widi n.u.o . ■■ -/ij'.ity. 

The yci.p.!' .imerican was a little shorter than Dalrymple, 
but 'Evidently bettor proportioned. No one coiild fail to notice 
the vast breadth of shoulder, the firm, columnar throat, and 
the small athlete’s head with close-set ears. He moved witl^ 
out any of that swinging motion of the upper part of the botiy 
which is natural to many strong men and was noticeable in 
Dalrymplt, but there was something peculiar Jjj.Jiis walk, 
almost undcfinable, but conveying the idea of very great 
strength with very great elasticity. 
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“ But he is an ugly man,” observed Reanda, almast imme¬ 
diately. “Ugly, but not repulsive. You will see, i{fhe turns 
his head. His face is like a mask. It is not the face you 
would expect with such a body.” 

“ How curious ! ” exclaimed Francesca, rather idly, for her 
int^st in Paul Griggs was almost exhausted. 

They went on along the crowded pavement. When they 
reached the bookseller’s and went in, they saw that the two 
men were there before them, looking over the foreign papers, 
which were neatly arranged on a little table impart. Dalrymplc 
looked up and recognized Francesca, to whom he had been 
introduced at a small concert given fur a charity in a ])rivate 
house, on which occasion Gloria had sung. Ho lifted his hat 
from his head and laid it down upon the newsi)apers, when 
Francesca rather unexpectedly held out her hand to him in 
English fashion. He had left a card at her house on the day 
after their meeting, but as she was alone in the world, she had 
no means of returning the civility. 

“It would give me great pleasure if you would bring your 
daughter to see me,” she said graciously. 

“You are very kind,” answered Dalrymplc, his steely blue 
eyes scrutinizing her pure young features. 

She only glanced at him, for she was suddenly conscious 
that his companion was looking at her. He, too, *Viad laid 
down his hat, and she instantly understood what Reanda had 
meant by comparing his facb to a mask. The features were 
certainly very far from handsome. If they were redeemed at 
all, it was by the very deep-set eyes, which gazed into hers in a 
strangely steady way, as though the lids never could droop 
from under the lieavy overhanging brow', and*- then, still un¬ 
winking turned in another direction. 'J’he man’s complexipn 
was of that perfectly even but almost sallow colour which often 
belongs to very strong melancholic temperaments. His face 
was clean shaven and unnaturally se^uare and expressionless, 
excepting for such life as there ‘w'as in the deep eyes. Dark, 
straight, closely cut hair grew thick and smooth as a priest’s 
*iSkull-cap, low on the forehead and far forward at the temples. 
The level mouth, firmly closed, divided the low'cr part of the 
face like the scar of a straight sabre cut. 'I'he nose was very 
thick befcwtgf-n the eyes, relatively long, with unusually broad 
nostrils which ran upward from the point to the lean cheeks. 
The iTfan wore very dark clothes of extreme simplicity, and at 
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a time wh^'n pins and chains were much in fashion, he had not 
anything Visible about him of gold or silver. He wore his 
watch on a short, doubled piece of black s5lk braid slipped 
through his buttonhole. He dressed almost as though he were 
in mourning. , ^ 

Francesca unconsciously looked at him so intently for a 
moment that Dalrymple thought it natun^l to introduce him, 
fancying that she might have heard of him and might wish to 
know him out of curiosity. 

“May I introduce Mr. (biggs?” he said, with the stiff 
inclination which was a part of his manner. 

Griggs bowed, and Donna Francesca bent her head a little. 
Rcanda came up and .shook hands w'ith the American, and 
Franceses introduced the artist to Dalrymple. 

“ I have long wished to have the pleasure of knowing you. 
Signor Reanda,” said the latter. “ We have many mutual 
acfpiaintances among the artists here. I may say that I am a 
great admirer of your jvork, and my daughter, too, for that 
matter.” 

Rcanda said something civil as his hand parted from the 
Scotchman’s. Francesca saw an opportunity of bringing 
Reanda and Gloria together. 

“ As you like Signor Rcanda’s painting so much,” she said 
to DalryiJiplc, “ will you not bring your daughter this afternoon 
to see the frescoes he is doing in my house ? You know the 
PalazJietto ? Of course —you left a card, but I had no one to 
return it,” she added rather sad^. “ Will you also come, Mr. 
Griggs?” she asked, turning to the American. “It will give 
me much pleasure, and I sec you know Signor Reanda. This 
afternoon, if yoif like, at any time after four o’clock.” 

Both Dalrymple and (biggs secretly wondered a little at 
receiving such an invitation from a Roman lady whom the one 
had met but once before, and to w'hom the other had but just 
been introduced. But they bowed their thanks, and promised 
to coitie. 

After a few words more they separated, Francesca and^ 
Reanda to pick o^t the engraving they w'anted, and the othey 
two men to return to their newspapers. By and bye Francesca 
passed them again, on her way out. 

“I shall •expect you aflQr four o’clock,” she said, l^odding 
graciously as she went by. 

Dalrymple looked after her, till she had 4:ft the ^hop. * 
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“That woman is not like other women, I think,” he said 
thoughtfully, to his companion. 

The mask-likc* face turned itself deliberately towards him, 
with*shadowy, unwinking eyes. 

“No,” answered Griggs, and h.c slowly took up his paper 
agattl. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Donna Fkancrsca received her three guests in the drawing¬ 
room, on the side of the house which she inhabited. Reanda 
was at his work in the great hall. 

Gloria entered first, followed closely by her father, and 
Francesca was dazzled by the young girl’s brilliancy of colour 
and expression, though she had seen her once before. As she 
came in, the afternoon sun streamed upon her face and turned 
her auburn hair to red gold, and gleamed upon her small 
white teeth as her strong lips j^arted to speak the first words. 
She w'as tall and supple, graceful as a panther, and her voice 
rang and whispered and rang again in quick changes of tone, 
like a waterfall in the w'oods in summer. With mueh of her 
mother’s beauty, she had inherited from her father the violent 
vitality of his youth. Yet* she was not noisy, though her 
manners were not like Francpsca's. Her voice rippled and 
rang, but she did not speak too loud. vShc moved swiftly and 
surely, but not with rude haste. Nevertheless, it seemed to 
Francesca that there must be some exaggeration somewhere. 
The elder woman at first set it down as a remnant of school¬ 
girl shyness, and then at once felt that she was mistaken, 
because there wms not the smallest awkwardness nor lack of 
self-possession about it. The contrast bctw'een the young girl 
and Paul Griggs was so strikinjf as to be almost violent.*' He 
was cold and funereal in his leonine strength, and his face was 
ipore like a mask than ever as he bowled 4*nd sat down in 
silence. When he did not remind her of a gladiator, he made 
her think of a black lion w'ith a strange, human face, and eyes 
that wefft* exactly human, though they did not cemind her 
of any cfnimal’s eyes which she had ever seen. 

As for palrymple, she thought that he was singularly 
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haggard and worn for a man apparently only in middle age. 
There was a certain imposing air about him, ^which she liked. 
Besides, she rarely met foreigners, and they interested^her. 
She noticed that both men wore black coats and carried their 
tall hats in their hands. They were therefore not artists,^or 
to be classed with artists. She was still young enough to 
judge them to some extent by details, to w^ich people attached 
a good deal more importance at that time than at present. 
She made up her mind in the course of the next few minutes 
thnt both Dalrym^)le and Criggs belonged to her own class, 
though she did not ask herself where the young American had 
got his manners. But somehow, though Cyloria fascinated her 
eyes and her cars, she set down the girl as being inferior to 
her father. She wondered whether Gloria’s mother had not 
been an actress; whicli was a curious reflection, considering 
that the dead woman had been of her own house and name. 

After exchanging a few words with her guests, Francesca 
suggested that tlioy shojuld cross to the other side and see the 
frescoes, adding.that Reanda was probably still at work. 

“You know him, Mr. Griggs,” she said, as they all rose to 
leave the room. 

“Yes,” he answered, “as one man knows another.” 

“ What does that mean ? ” asked Francesca, moving towards 
the door*.o lead the way. 

“ It does not mean much,” replied the young man, with 
curious ambiguity. 

He was very gentle in his majmer, and spoke in a low voice 
and r.ather diffidently. She looked at him as though 'mentally 
determining to renew the question* at some other time. Her 
first impression Vas that of a sort of duality about the man, as 
she found the possibility of *a double meaning in his answer. 
His magnifleent frame seemed to belong to one perSon, his 
voice and manner to another. Both might be good in their 
way, but her curiosity was excited by the side which was the 
less afiparent. 

They all went through the house till they came to a door^ 
which divided ttie inhabited part from the hall in which 
Reanda was working. She knocked gently upon it with her 
knuckles, and then smiled as she saw Gloria looking at her. 

“ We ke«p it locked,” she said. “ The masons ^oitie in the 
morning to lay on the stucco. One never trusts those* people. 
Signor Reanda keeps the key of this door.”* • * 

L 20 
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The artist opened from within, and stood aside tp let tlic 
party pass. He started perceptibly when he first sa Uv Gloria. 
As a boy he had' seen Maria Braccio more than once before 
she 6ad entered the convent, and he was struck by the girl’s 
strc^i^ resemblance to her. Fraiy:esca, foUow’ing Gloria, saw 
his movement of surprise, and attributed it merely to admiration 
or astonishment sucji as she had felt herself a quarter of an 
hour earlier. She smiled a little as she went by, and Reanda 
knew that the smile was for him because he had shown 
surprise. He understood the niisinterpretateon, and resented 
it a little. 

But she knew Reanda well, and before ten minutes had 
passed she had convinced licrself that he w’as repelled rather 
than attracted by the young girl, in spite of the latter’s undis¬ 
guised adiiiir.ation of his work. It was not mere unintelligent 
enthusiasm, either, and he might well have been pleased and 
flattered by her unaffected praise.. 

She was interested, too, in the technical mechanics of fresco- 
jiainting, which she had never before been able to see at close 
quarters. Everything interested Gloria, and especially every¬ 
thing connected with art. As soon as they had all spoken 
their first w^ords of compliment and rq)preciation, she entered 
into conversation with the painter, asking him all sorts of 
questions, and listening earnestly to what he said,'Uintil he 
realised that she was certainly not assuming an appearance of 
admiration for the sake of llattering him. 

Meanwhile Francesca talked with Griggs, and Dalrymplc, 
having gone slowly round the hall alone after all the others, 
came and stood beside the two and watched Francesca, 
occasionally offering a rather dry remark iYi a somewhat 
absent-minded way; It was all rather common-place -and 
decidedly quiet, and he was not much amused, though from 
time to time- he seemed to become absorbed in studying 
Francesca’s face, as though he saw something there which 
was past his comprehension. She noticed that he watched 
^ her, and felt a little uncomfortable under his steely blue eyes, 
?o that she turned her head and talked more Avith Griggs than 
with him. Remembering what Reanda had told her of the 
young man’s origin, she did not like to ask him the common 
qiiestioTis about residence in Rome and his liking for Italy. 
She wa^ self-possessed and ready enough at conversation, and 
she chose to talk general subjects. They talked in Italian, 
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of course.* Dalrymple, as of old, spoke fluently, but with a 
strange accent. Any one would have taken Paul Griggs for a 
Roman. At last, almost in spite of herself, she made a remark 
about his speech. 

“ I was born here,” ansvwercd Griggs. “ It is much ^re 
remarkable that Miss Dalrymi)le should speak Italian as she 
does, having been born in Scotland.” , 

Are you talking about me? ” asked the young girl, turijing 
her head ([uickly, though she was standing with Reanda at 
some distance fro*i the others. 

“ I was speaking of your accent in Italian,” said Griggs. 

“ Is there anything wrong about it ? ” asked Gloria, with an 
-anxiety that seemed exaggerated. 

;‘On the contrary,” answered Donna Francesca, “Mr. 
Griggs w'as telling me how perfectly you speak. But I had 
noticed it.” 

“ Oh! I thought Mr. Griggs Was finding fault,” answered 
Gloria, turning to Reanda again. ^ 

Dalrymple looked at his daughter as though he were 
annoyed. The eyes of Francesca and Griggs met for a 
moment. All three were aware that they resented the young 
girl’s quick question as one which they themselves would not 
have asked in her place, had they accidentally heard their 
names iiTentioned in a distant conversation. But Francesca 
instantly went on with the subject^ 

“To us Italians,” she said, “it seems incredible that any 
one should speak our language,and English equally well. It 
is as though you were two iiersons, Mr. Griggs,” she added, 
smiling at the covered expression of her thought about him. 

“ 1 sometimes think so myself,” answered Griggs, with one 
of his steady looks. “ In a#way, every one must have a sort of 
duality —a good and evil principle.” • 

“ God and the devil,” suggested Francesca, simply. 

“ Body and soul would do,^I suppose. The one is always 
in slavery to the other. The result is a sinner ora saint, as the 
case may be. One never can tell,” he added more carelessly. 
“ I am not sur5 that it matters. But one can see it. Tlje 
battle is fought in the face.” 

“ I do not understand. What battle ? ” 

“ 'Fhe bftttle between body and soul. The fac#- tells which 
way the fight is going.” * 
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She looked at his own, and she fell that she could not tell. 
But to a certain extent she understood him. * 

“ Griggs is full of theories,” observed Dalrymple. “ Gloria, 
come down ! ” he cried in English, suddenly. 

Qloria, intent upon understanding how fresco-j'jainting was 
done, was boldly mounting the stci)s of the ladder towards the 
top of the little seqAbiding, which might have been fourteen 
feet high. Eor the vault had long been finished, and Reanda 
w’as painting the walls. 

“ Nonsense, papa ! ” answered the yc«ing girl, also in 
English. “ There’s no danger at all.” 

“ Well—don't break your neck," said I'lalrymple. “ I wish 
you would Come down, though.” ^ 

Francesca was surprised at his indifferenc'e, and at his 
daughter’s calm disregard of his authority. 'J’imid, too, as 
most Italian women of higher rank, she v 'tched the girl 
nervously. Griggs raised his eyes ^^ithout lifting his head. 

“ Gloria is rather wild,” said Dalrymple, in a sort of 
apology. “ I hope you will forgive lier—she is so much 
interested j” 

“Oh—if she wishes to see, let her go, of course,” answeied 
Francesca, concealing a little nervous irritation she felt. 

A moment later Gloria and Reanda were on tlic small j^la^- 
form, on one side of wliich only there was a hand laif. It had 
been made for him, and his, head was steady even at a much 
greater elevation. He was pointing out to her the way in 
which the colours slowly changed as the stucco clri* '■ ''Vom day 
to day, and explaining how it was imj/jssible to see the eflect 
of what was done until all was completely dry. The others 
continued to talk below, but f^'rigg. glanced u]) from time to 
time, and Francesca’s eyes folk*wed his. Dairymj^le 'had 
become?* indifferent, allowing Lis daughter to do vJiat she 
pleased, as usual. 

When Gloria had seen all she wished to see, she turned with 
a quick movement to come down again, and on turning, she 
^ ‘found herself much neater to the edge than she had expected. 
I>he was bending forwards a little, and Griggs'* saw at once that 
she must lose her balance unless Reanda caught her from 
behind. But she made no sound, and turned very white as 
she swa)ft?do little, trying to throw herself back. * 

With' a swift movement that was gentle but irresistible, 
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Griggs pushed Francesca hack, keeping his eyes on the girl 
above. Jit all happened in an instant. 

“ Jump ! ” he cried, in a voice of command. 

She had felt that she must spring or fall, and her bod;f was 
already overbalanced as slje threw herself off, instinctively 
gathering her skirt with her hands. Dalrym])le turned as pale 
as she. If she. struck the bare brick flour, she could scarcely 
esr ipe sciious injury. But, she did not reach it, for Paul 
Griggs caught her in his arms, swayed with her weight, then 
blood as steady %s a rock, and set her gently upon her feet, 
beside her father. 

‘‘ Maria Santissima!" erjed Francesca, terrified, though 
instantly relieved, and diihly understanding the stui)endous 
feat of !)odily strength ^'hicli had just been done before her 
eyes.' 

Above, Rean ’a le.ined upon the single rail of the scaffolding 
wi!li wide-starm., ■‘yes. Gloria was faint with the shock of fear, 
nnd grasjjod her lather’^s arm. 

“ Vou ought to bo ashamed of yf -urself!” he said roughly, 
in Fnglish, but in a low voice. “ Vuu probably owe your life 
to Ml. Griggs,” bemadded, immediately regaining his sclf- 
posstssion. 

Griggs alone seemed wholly unmoved by what had happened. 
Gloria hftd licld one of l^or '’^'ovos loosely in her hand, and it 
had fal'en 10 the grouii''! as she sprang. He picked it up and 
ha..fled it to her with a curious g(?litleness. 

“ it M ? be yours, Mj’^s Dalrympic,” lie .said. 


ClI '\Pb 1-R XX 

I'l^vvas late before Reanda aud Donna Francesca were alone 
together on that afternoon. AVhen the first surprise and shoc^ 
of Gloria’s accident had passed, Francesca would not alltjw 
Dalrymple to take her away at once, as he seemed anxious to 
do. The girl was not in the least hurt, but she was still dazed 
and frightfcned. Francesca look them all back t^^thd^rawing- 
room and insisted upon giving them tea, because tlicy were 
foreigners, and Gloria, she said, must natufally nc^d sotdething 
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to restore her nerves. Roman tea, thirty years ago, was a 
strange and uncertain beverage, as both Gloria and tier father 
knew, but they drank what Francesca gave them, and at last 
wenf away with many apologies for the disturbance they had 
made. To tell the truth, France^a was glad when they were 
gon^ and she was at liberty to return to the hall where Reanda 
was still at work. She found him nervous and irritated. He 
came down from the scaffolding as soon as he heard her open 
the door. Neither spoke until she had seated herself in her 
accustomed chair, with a very frank sigh of ralief. 

“ I am very grateful to you, Donna Francesca,” said Reanda, 
twisting his beard round his long, thin fingers, as he glanced 
at her, and then surveyed his work. 

“ It was your fault,” she answered, 'tapping the worm-eaten 
arms of the old chair with both her wdiite hands, for she her¬ 
self was still annoyed and irritated. “Do not make me 
responsible for the girl’s folly.” 

“ Responsibility ! May that never^ be ! ” exclaimed the 
artist, in the common Italian phrase, but with a little irony. 
“But as for the responsibility, I do not know whose it was. 
It was certainly not I who invited the young lady to go up the 
ladder.” 

“ Well, it was her fault. Besides, the absent are alw'ays 
wrong. But she is handsome, is she not ? ” * 

Reanda shrugged his thin shoulders, and looked critically at 
his hands, which were smeared with paint. 

“ Very handsome,” he said indifferently. “ But it is a beauty 
that says nothing to me. One must be young to like that 
kind of beauty. She is a beautiful storm, that young lady. 
For one who seeks peace—” He shrugged*' his shoulders 
again. “ And then,, her manners! I do not understand 
English,, but I know' that her father w'as telling her to come 
down, and yet she w'cnt up. I do not know what education 
these foreigners have. Instruction, yes, as much as you 
please; but education, no. They have no more than'bar¬ 
barians. The father says, ‘ You must not do that.’ And the 
daughter does it. What education is that? Of course, if 
tHey were friends of yours, I should not say it.” 

“ Nevertheless that girl is very hand some,” insisted Francesca. 
“ She ha^th^ Venetian colouring. Titian would hare painted 
her just as she is, without changing anything.” 

“ Beauty, beauty J, ” exclaimed Reanda, impatiently. “ Of 
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course, it is beauty ! Food for the brush, that says nothing to 
the heartA The devil can also take the shape of a beautiful 
woman. That is it. There is something in 'that young lady’s 
face—how shall I say ? It jflcases me~little! You must 
forgive me, princess. My ©erves are shaken. Divine good¬ 
ness ! To see a young girl flying through the air like Siinon 
Magus ! It was enough ! ” 

I'ranccsca laughed gently, Rcanda snook his head with 
slow disapprobation, and frowned. 

“ I say the truth,” he said. “ There is something—I cannot 
explain. But I can show you,” he added quickly. 

He took up his palette and brushes from the chair on which 
they lay, and reached the white plastered wall in two steps. 

“ Paint her,” said Fraficcsca to encourage him. 

“ Yes, I will show her to you—as I think she is,” he 
answered. 

He closed his eyes for a moment, calling up the image 
before him, then went jjack to the chair and took a quantity of 
colour from a tube which lay, with half-a-dozen others, in the 
hollow of the rush seat. They were not the colours he used 
for fresco-painting, but had been left there \vhen he had made 
a sketch of a head two or three days previously. In a 
moment he w'as before the wall again. It w'as roughly plastered 
from the^flonr to the lower line of the frescoes. With a long, 
coarse brush he began to sketch a gigantic head of a W'oman. 
The oil paint lay well on the roujh, dry surface. He worked 
in great strokes at the full length of his arm. 

“ Make her beautiful, at least,^’ said Francesca, watching him. 

‘^Oh, yes—very beautiful,” he answ'ered. 

He worked rtipidly for a few minutes, smiling, as his hand 
moved, but not jfleasantly., Francesca thought there was an 
evil look in his face which she had never seen thcr® before, 
and that his smile was wicked and spiteful. 

“ But you are painting a sunset ! ” she cried suddenly. 

“/f sunset? That is hef* hair. It is red, and she has 
much of it. Wait a little.” 

And he went «n. It w^as certainly something like a sunsqj* 
the bright, waving streamers of the clouds flying far to right 
and left, and blending away to the neutral tint of the* dry 
plaster as Ihough to a grey sky. ^ 

“ Yes, but it is still a sunset,” said Francesca. ** I have 
seen it like that from the Campagna in winder.” 
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“She is not ‘Gloria’ for nothing,” answered Reanda. “1 
am making her glorious. You shall see.” f 

Suddenly, with another tone, he brought out the main 
featftres of the striking face, by throwing in strong shadows 
from the flaming hair, j^rances^^a became more interested, 
Thl*^ head was colossal, extraordinary, almost unearthly; the 
expression was strange. 

“ What a monster ! ” exclainjcd Francesca at last, as he 
stood aside, still touching the enormous sketch here and there 
with his long brush, at arm’s length. “ it is terrible,” she 
added, in a low’er tone. 

“Truth is always terrible,” answered Reanda. “ But you 
cannot say that it is not like her.” 

“ Horribly like. It is diabolical! ” * 

“And yet it is a beautiful head,” said the artist. “ Perhaps 
you aie too near.” He himself crossed the hall, and then 
turned round to look at his. work. “ It is better from here,” 
he said. “ Will you come ? ” , 

She went to his side. The huge face and wildly streaming 
hair stood out as though in three dimensions from the wall. 
The great, strong mouth smiled at her v.’ith a smile that Avas at 
once evil and sad and fatal. 'J’hc strange eyes looked her 
through and through from beneath the vast brow. 

“ It is diabolical, satanical ! ” she responded, ulidcr her 
breath. 

Reanda still smiled wickedly and watched her. The face 
seemed to grow and grow till ij filled the whole range of vision, 
'fhe dark eyes flashed; the Iqis trembled; the flaming hair 
(juivered and waved and curled u]) like .snakes that darted 
hither and thither. Yet it was. liorribly like Tlloria, and the 
fresh, rich oil colours gave it her siartling and vivid brilliancy. 

It wiw the sudden and enormous expression of a man of 
genius, strung and strung, till irrit.ation had to find its 
explosion through the one art of which he was absolute master 
—in a fearful caricature exaggerating beauty itself tb the 
bounds of the devilish. 

“ I cannot bear it! ” cried Francesca. ‘ 

She snatched the big brush from his hand, and, running 
lightly across the room, dashed the colour left in it across the 
face in directions, over the eyes and the mouth, and through 
the long*red hair. In ten seconds nothing remained but con¬ 
fused tiaubs^and splashes of brilliant paint. 
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“There!” cried Francesca. “And I wish I had never 
seen it 1 

Still holding the brush in her hand, she tufned her back to 
the obliterated sketch and faced Reanda, with a look of ^rlish 
defiance and satisfaction. *His face was grave now, but^ he 
seemed pleased with what he had done. 

“ It makes no difference,” he said. “ Y(^u will never forget it.” 

He felt that he was revenged for the smile she had bestowed 
uf)on his a])parent surprise at Gloria’s beauty, when she had 
followed the girl itnto the hall, and had seen him start. He 
could not conceal his triumph. 

“ That is tlie young lady whom you thought I might wish to 
marry,” he said. “ You know me little after so many years, 
Donna Francesca. You have bestowed much kindness upon 
a man whom you do not know.” 

“My dear Reanda, who can understand you? But as for 
kindness, do not let mo hear the word between you and me. 

It has no meaning. ^Ye arc always good friends, as we were 
when I was a little girl and used to play with your paints. You 
have given me far more than 1 can ever repay you for, in your 
works. I do not flatter you, my friend. Cupid and Psyche, 
there in your frescoes, will outlive me and be famous when I 
am forgotten—yet they are mine, are they not ? And you gave 
them tef me.” 

The sweet young face turned to him with an unaffected, 
grateful smile. His sad features^softened all at once. 

“Ah, Donna Francesca,” hy saitl gently, “you have given 
me something better than Cupid and Psyche, for your gift will 
live forever in heaven.” 

She looked *tlioughtfully into his eyes, but with a sort of 
(lucstion in her own. , • 

“ Your dear friendship,” he added, bending his herKi a little. 
Then he laughed suddenly. “ Do not give me a wife,” he 
concluded. 

“?\.nd you, Reanda—do 'not make wicked caricatures of 
women you have only seen once! Besides, I go back to it 
again. I saw }t)u start when she passed you at the door. Ypu 
were surprised at her beauty. You must admit that. And < 
then, because you are irritated with her, you take a brush and 
daub thab monstrous thing upon the wall. It is^ shfllnie !" 

“I started, yes. It was not because she struck me as 
beautiful. It was something much moje strange. Do you^ 
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know ? She is the very portrait of Donna Maria, who was in 
the Carmelite convent at Subiaco, and who was burned to 
death. I have often told you that I remembered having seen 
her \^hen I was a boy, both at Gerano and at the Palazzo 
Braccio^ before she took the veil., There is a little difference 
in tRd colouring, I think, and much in the expression. But 
the rest—it is the im^ge ! ” 

Francesca, who could not remember her ill-fated kinswoman, 
was not much impressed by Reanda’s statement. 

“ It makes your caricature all the worso/’ she answered, 
“ since it was also a caricature of that holy woman. As for 
the resemblance, after all these years, it is a mere impression. 
Who knows ? It may be. There is no portrait of Sister Maria 
Addolorata.” 

“ Oh, but I remember well! ’’ insisted Reanda. 

“ Well, it concludes nothing, after all,” returned Francesca, 
with much logic. “ It docs not make a fiend of the poor nun, 
who is an angel by this time, and it does not make Miss 
Dalrymple less beautiful. And now. Signor Painter,” she 
added, with another girlish laugh, “if we have quarrelled 
enough to restore your nerves, I am going out. It is almost 
dark, and I have to go to the Austrian Embassy before dinner, 
and the carriage has been waiting for an hour.” 

“ You, princess ! ” exclaimed Reanda, in surprise ; fof she had 
not begun to go into the w'orld yet since her husband’s death. 

“It is not a reception. %Ve are to meet there about ar¬ 
ranging another of those charity concerts for the deaf and 
dumb.” 

“ I might have known,” answered the painter. “ As for me, 
I shall go to the theatre to-night. There is the Trovatore.” 

“ That is a new thing for you, too. But I am glad. Amuse 
yourself,* and tell me about the singing to-morrow. Remember 
to lock the door and take the key. I do not trust the masons 
in the morning.” 

“ Do I ever forget ? ” asked Reanda. “ But I will lock it 
now, as you go out; for it is late, and I shall go upstairs.” 

J‘Gipod night,” said Francesca, as she turned to leave the 
room. . 

“ And you forgive the caricature ? ” asked Reanda, holding 
the doo? Open for her to pass. t 

“ I would forgive you many things,” she answered, smiling as 
she went by. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

In those days the 'Pruvat^re was not an old-fashioned opera. 
It was not ‘ threshed out,’ to borrow the vigorous German 
phrase, Wagner had not ec]ij)scd melody with ‘ tone poetry ’ 
nor made men feel more thjyi they could hear. Many of the 
great things of this century-ending had not been done then, 
nor even dreamed of, and even musicians listened to the 
Trovatore with ])leasure, not dreaming of the untried strength 
that lay waiting in Verdi’s vast reserve. Tt was then the music 
of youth. To us it seems but the music of childhood. Many 
of us cannot listen to •Manrico’s death-song from the tower 
without hearing the grind-organ upon which its passion has 
grown so pathetically jioor. But one could understand that 
music. I'he mere statement that it was com])rehensible raises 
a smile to-day. It ajipcaled to simi)le feelings. We arc no 
longer satisfied with such simplicity, and even long for powers 
that do not atjpeal, but twist us with something stronger than 
our hardened selves, until we ourselves appeal to the unknown, 
in a boit of desjjairing ecstasy of unsatisfied delight, asking of 
possibility to stretch itself out to the impossible. We are in 
a strange phase of development. We sec the elaborately 
artificial world-scape painted by Science on the curtain close 
before our eyes, but our restless Hflnds arc thrust through it and 
beyond, opening eagerly and shutting on nothing, though we 
know that something is there. * 

Angelo Reanda was passionately fond of what was called 
music in Italy fnqrc than thirty years ago. He had the true 
car and the facile memory for melody copimon to Italians, who 
are a singing people, if not a musical race, and which consti¬ 
tuted a. talent for music when music w'as considered to be a 
succession of sounds rather than a scries of sensuous impres¬ 
sion#. He could listen to a.n opera, understand it without 
thought, enjoy it simply, and remember it without difficulty, 
like thousands »f other Romans. Most of us would willinj^ 
go back to such childlike amusements if tve could. A few 
lX)ssess the power even now, and are looked upon with friendly 
contempuby their more cultured, and therefore g^ortfllbrtured, 
musical acquaintances, whose dream it is to be torn to very 
rags in the delirium of orchestral passion.^ ^ • 
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Reanda went to the Apollo Theatre in search of merely 
pleasurable sensations, and he got exactly what he wanted. 
The old house was brilliant even in those days, less with light 
than «with jewels, it is true, but perhaps that illumination was 
as good as any other. The Romj^n ladies and the ladies of 
the ^eat embassies used then to sit through the whole evening 
in their boxes, and it was the privilege, as it is still in Rome, 
of the men in the stills and pit tp stand up between the acts 
and admire them and their diamonds as much as they pleased. 
The light was dim enough, compared with w'hkit W'C have nowa¬ 
days ; for gas was but just introduced in a few of the principal 
streets, and the lamps in the huge chandelier at the Apollo, and 
in the brackets around the house, were filled with the olive oil 
which to-day dresses the world’s salad. ‘ But it w'as a soft warm 
light, with rich yellow in it, which j)cnctratcd the shadow’s and 
beautified all it touched. 

Reanda, like the others, stood up and looked about him 
after the first act. His eyes were instantly arrested by Gloria’s 
splendid hair, which caught the light from above. She w’as 
seated in the front of a box on the third tier, the second row 
of boxes being almost exclusively reserved in those days. 
Dalrymplc was beside his daughter, and the dark, still face of 
Paul Griggs was just visible in the shadow. 

Gloria saw the artist almost immediately, for he cAuld not 
help looking at her curiously, comparing her face with the mad 
sketch he had made on the*^wall. She nodded to him, and 
then spoke to her father, evidently calling his attention to 
Reanda, for Dalrymple looked down at once, and also nodded, 
while Griggs leaned forward a little and stared vacantly into 
the pit. , • 

“ It is an obsessipn to-day,” said Reanda to himself, 
reflecting; that though the girl lived in Rome he had never 
noticed her before, and had now seen her twice on the same 
day. 

He mentally added the reflection that she must have good 
nerves, and that most young girls would be at home with 
a^headache after such a narrow escape as hers. • She was quite 
as*handsome as he had thought, however, and even more so, 
* now |hat he saw her in her girlish evening gown, which w’as 
just a lituk open at the throat, and without even th» simplest 
of ornamants.^ The w’hite material and the shadow around and 

behind*her threw her head into strong relief. 

* 
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The curtain went uj) again, and Reanda sat down and 
watched the performance and listened to the simple, stirring 
melodies. But he was uncomfortably conscious that Gloria 
was looking at the back of his head from her box. Ncrrous 
people know the unpleasant sensation which such a delusion 
can produce. Reanda move*d uneasily in his scat, and loolfed 
round more than once, just far enough to catch sight of Gloria’s 
hair without looking up into her eyes. • 

His thoughts were disturbed, and he recalled vividly the 
face of the dead, nun, which he had seen long ago. The 
resemblance was certainly strong. Maria Addolorata had 
sometimes had a strange expression which was quite her owm, 
and which he had not yet seen in Gloria. But he felt that he 
should see it some day. 'He was sure of it, .so sure that he 
had thrown its full force into the sketch on the wall, knowing 
that it would startle Donna Francesca. It was not jjossible 
that tw'O women should be so much alike and yet that one of 
them should never have that look. Perhaps Gloria had it now 
and w’as staring at the l^ack of his head. 

An unaccountable nervousness took possession of the 
sensitive man, and he suffered as he sat there. After the 
curtain dropped he rose and left the theatre without looking 
up, and crossed the narrow street to a little coffee shop familiar 
to him fi»*r many years. He drank a cup of coffee, broke off 
the end of a thin black Roman cigar, and smoked for a few 
minutes before he returned. • 

Gloria had not moved, but Griggs was either gone or had 
retired further back into the shadow. Dalrymple w'as leaning 
back in his chair, bony and haggard, one of his great hands 
hanging listlessly over the front of the box. Reanda sat down 
again, and determined that he would not turn round before the 
end of the act. But it was of no use. ^[e irritated hj^ neigh¬ 
bours on each side by his restlessness, and his forehead was 
moist as though he was suffering great pain. Again he faced 
abouti»and stared upwards at the box. Gloria, to his surprise, 
was not looking at him, but in the shadow he met the inscru¬ 
table eyes of Paul Griggs fixed upon him as though they wouli» 
never look away. But he cared very little whether Griggs 
looked at him or not. He faced the stage again and was more 
quiet. * 

It was a good performance, and he began to‘be glad that 
he had come. The singers were young,^ the audience was 
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inclined to applaud, and everything went smoothly. Reanda 
thought the soprano rather weak in the great tower scene. 


“ Calpcsta il mio cadavere, rna salva il Trovalor ! ” 

w. 

she sang in great ascending intervals. 

Reanda sighed, for she made no iinja'cssion on him, and he 
remembered that he had been deeply imjnessed, even thrilled, 
when he had first heard the phrase, tlei had realized the 
situation then and had felt with liConora. Perhaps he had 
grown too old to feel that sort of young emotion any more. 
He sighed regretfully as he rose from his seat. Looking uj) 
once more, he saw that Gloria w\as i)utting on her cloak, her 
back turned to the theatre. He waited a moment and then 
moved on with the crowd, to get his coat from the cloak¬ 
room. 

He went out and walked slow'ly up the Via di 7’ordinona. 
It w'as a dark and narrow street in those days. The great 
old-fashioned lanterns were swung up with their oil lamps in 
them, by long levers held in place by chains locked to the 
wall. Here and there over a low' door a red light showed that 
wine was sold in a basement which was almost a cellar. The 
crowd from the theatre hurried ^'long close by the ‘Walls, in 
constant danger from the big coaches that dashed past, 
bringing the Roman ladies h’hme, for all had to pass through 
that narrow street. Landaus w'cre not yet invented, and the 
heavy carriages rumbled loudly through the darkness, over the 
small paving-stones. But the people on foot were used to 
them, and stood pressed against the walls as they went by, 
or grouped for a moment on the low doorsteps of the dfark 
houses. 

Reanda went with the rest. lie might have gone the other 
way, by the Banchi Vecchi, from the bridge of Sant’ Angelo, 
and it would have been nearer' but he had a curious 7ancy 
that the Dalrymplcs might walk home, and that he might see 
\51oria again. Though it was not yet winter, the night was 
bhght and cold, and it was pleasant to walk. The regular 
seasipn at the Apollo Theatre did not begin until Christmas, 
but thdtfe wefe often good companies there at other times of 
the ycarj> 

The* artist walked on, glancing at the groups he passed in 
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the dim street, but neither pausing nor hurrying. He meant 
to let fate have her own way with him that night. 

Fate was not far off. He had gone on softie distance, and 
the crowd had dispersed in various directions, till he’'was 
almost alone as he emerged into the open sjiace where the Via 
del Clementino intersects tfic Ripetta. At that momenf'he 
heard a wild and thrilling burst of song. 


« 

“ Calpesta il mio cadavere, ma salva il Trovator ! 


The great soprano rang out upon the midnight silence, like 
the voice of a despairing archangel, and there was nothing 
more. . 

“ Hush ! ” exclaimed a man’s voice energetically. 

Tw.o or three windows were opened high up, for no one had 
ever heard such a woman’s voice in the streets before. 
Reanda peered before him through the gloom, saw three 
people standing at the* next corner, and hastened his long 
steps. An instinct he could not explain told him that Gloria 
had sung the short strain, which had left him cold and in¬ 
different when he had heard it in the theatre. He was neither 
now, and he was possessed by the desire to be sure that it had 
been she. 

He was not mistaken. Griggs had recognized him first, 
and they had waited for him at th«i corner. 

“It is an unexpected pleasure to meet twice in the same 
day,” said Reanda. • 

“ The pleasure is ours,” answered Dalrymple, in the correct 
phrase, but witl^his peculiar accent. “ I suppose you heard 
my daughter’s screflms,” he added drily. “ She was explaining 
to us how a particular phrase should be sung.” 

“ Was I not right ? ” asked Gloria, quickly appealing to 
Reanda with the certainty of support. 

thousand times right,” l^e answered. “How could one 
be wrong with such a voice ? ” 

Gloria was pleased, and they all walked on together till thej^ 
reached the door*of Dalrymple’s lodging. « 

“Come in and have supper with us,” said the Scotchman, 
who seemed to be less gloomy than usual. “ I sup|^jjs<ryou 
live in our*neighbourhood ? ” 

“ No. In the Palazzetto Borgia, where 1 work.” 

M 
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“ This is not exactly on your way home, then,*' observed 
Gloria. “ You may as well rest and refresh yourself.” 

Reanda accented the invitation, wondering inwardly at the 
assmrance of the foreign girl. With her Italian speech she 
should have had Italian manners, he thought. The three men all 
caVried tapers, as was then customary, and they all lit them 
before they ascended the dark staircase. 

“ This is an illurfiination,” said Dalrymple, looking back as 
he led the way. 

Gloria stopped suddenly, and looked ^ round. She was 
following her father, and Reanda came after her, Griggs being 
the last. 

“ One, two, three,” she counted, and her eyes met Reanda's. 
Without the slightest hesitation, she blew out the taj>er he 
held in his hand. But, for one instant, he had seen in her face 
the expression of the dead nun, distinct in the clear light, and 
close to his eyes. 

“ Why did you do that ? ” asked Dalrymple, who had turned 
his head again, as the taper was extinguished. 

“ Three lights mean death,” said Gloria promptly; and she 
laughed, as she went quickly up the steps. 

“ It is true,” answered Reanda, in a low voice, as he followed 
her ; and it occurred to him that in a flash he had seen death 
written in the brilliant young face. <• 

Ten minutes later, they were seated around the table in the 
Dalrymples' small dining r^^om. Reanda noticed that every¬ 
thing he saw there evidently belonged to the hired lodging, 
from the old-fashioned Italian'silver forks, battered and crooked 
at the prongs, to the heavy cut-glass decanters, stained with 
age and use, at the neck, and between tjic diamond-shaped 
cuttings. There was supper enough for half-a-dozen people, 
however, and an extraordinary quantity of wine. Dalrymple 
swallowed a big tumbler of it before he ate anything. Paul 
Griggs'filled his glass to the brim, and looked at it. He had 
hardly spoken since Reanda had joined the party. 

The artist made an effort to be agreeable, feeling that the 
<binvitation had been a very friendly one, conridering the slight 
acquaintance he had with the Dalrymples, an acquaintance not 
yet twenty-four hours old. Presently he asked Gloria if she had 
felt'fmkill effects from her extraordinary accident in tlje afternoon. 

“ I h^d ribt thought about it again,” she answerei I have 

thought of nothing but your painting all the evening, until that 
& c 
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woman sang that phrase as though she were asking tjie Conte 
di Luna for more strawberries and cream.” , 

She laughed, but her eyes were fixed on his face. 


“ ‘ Un altio po’ di frafolc, e dammi crema ancor,’ • 

she sang softly, in the Roman dialect. * 

Then she laughed again, afid Reanda smiled at the absurd 
words A few n^ore strawberries, nnd give me some more 
cream.” But even the few notes, a lazy parody of the prima 
donna’s singing of the phrase, charmed his simple love of 
melody. 

“ Don’t look so grim, papa,” .she said in English. “ Nobody 
can hear me here, you know.” 

“ I should not think anybody would wish to,” an.swered the 
Scotchman ; but he s])oke in Italian, in consideration of his 
guest, who did not understand English. 

“ I do not know why you are always so angry if I sing 
anything foolish,” said the young girl, going back to Italian. 

“ One cannot be always serious. But I was talking about your 
frescoes. Signor Reanda. I have thought of nothing else.” 

Again her eyes met the artist’s, but fell before his. He was 
too grea^ a painter not to know the value of such flattering 
speeches in general, and in a way he was inclined to resent 
the girl’s boldness. But at the same time, it was hard to be¬ 
lieve that she was not really in earnest, for she had that power 
of sudden gravity which lends great weight to little speeches. 
In spite of himself, and perhaps rightly, he believed her. 
Paul Griggs did.;iot, and he watched her curiously. 

Why do you Took at me like that ? ” she asked, turning 
upon him with a little show 6f temper. * ^ 

“ If your father will allow me to say so, you are the object 
most worth looking at in the room,” answered the young man 
calml]^ «, 

“ You will make her vain with your pretty speeches, 
Griggs,”’said Da^ymple. « 

“ I doubt that,” answered Griggs. • 

He relapsed into silence, and drained a big tumbler of wine. 
Reanda suspected, with a shrewd intuition, that the A.mCfican 
admired Gloria, but that she did not like him mudh. • 

“ Miss Dalrymple is doing her best to make me vaii\ with 
her praise,” said Reanda. T • 
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“ I riipver flattered any one in my life,” answered Gloria, 
“ Signor Reanda is the greatest painter in Italy. Everybody 
says so. It would be foolish of me to even pretend that after 
seeing him at work I had thought of anything else. We have 
al^said, this evening, that the frescoes were wonderful, and 
that no one, not even Raphael, who did the same thing, has 
ever had a more beautiful idea of the history of Cupid and 
I’sychc. Why should we not tell the truth, just because he 
happens to be here ? How illogical you are ? " 

“ I believe I excepted Raphael,” said F.>alrymple, with his 
national accuracy. “ But Signor Reanda will not quarrel with 
me on that account, I am sure.” 

“ But I did not except Raphael,,, nor any one,” persisted 
Gloria, before Reanda could speak. 

“ Really, Signorina, though I am mortal and susceptible, 
you go a little too far. Flattery is not appreciation, you 
know.” 

“It is not flattery,” she answered,'and the colour rose in 
her face. “ I am quite in earnest. Nobody ever painted 
anything better than your Cupid and Psyche. Raphael’s is 
dull and uninteresting compared with it.” 

“ I blush, but I cannot accept .so much,” said the Italian, 
smiling politely, but still trying to discover whether she meant 
what she said or not. 

In spite of himself, as b^,fore, he continued to believe her, 
though his judgment told him that hers could not be worth 
much. But he was pleased to have made such an impression, 
and by quick degrees his prejudice against her began to 
disappear. What had seemed like boldness, in her no longer 
shocked him, and he described it to himSelf as the innocent 
frankness of a foreign girl. It was not possible that anj^ one 
so like the dead Maria Braccio could be vulgar or bold. 
From that moment he began to rank Gloria as belonging to 
the higher sphere from which bis birth excluded him. It was 
a curious and quick transition, and he would not have admitted 
p .that it was due to her exaggerated praise of his work; Strange 
'as it must seem to those not familiar with tbe almost impass¬ 
able barriers of old Italian society, Reanda had that evening, 
first time in his life, the sensation of" being liked, 
admired, aftd talked with by a woman of FranceSca Campo- 
donico^s class; stranger still, it was one of the most delicious 
sensations he ha\l ever experienced. Yet the woman in 
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question was but a girl not yet seventeen years old. Before 
he rose to go home, he unconsciously resented Griggs’s silent 
admiration for Gloria. To the average ItaliaA, such silence is 
a sign that a man is in love, and Reanda was the ftiore 
attracted to Gloria because she treated Griggs with such 
perfect indifference. * 

It was nearly one o’clock when he lighted his taper to 
descend the stairs. Griggs ^as also ready to go. It was a 
relief to know that Tic was not going to stay behind and talk 
with Gloria. They went down in silence. 

“ I wanted to ask you a question,” said the American, as 
they came out upon the street, and blew out their tapers. 
“ We live in opposite directions, so I must ask it now. Should 
you mind, if I wrote an Article on your frescoes for a London 
paper ? ” 

“ Mind ! ” exclaimed the artist, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling in favour of the journalist. “ I should be delighted 
—flattered.” , 

“ No,” said Griggs, coldly. “ I shall not write as Miss 
Dalrymple talks. But I shall try and do you justice, and that 
is a good deal, when one is a serious artist, as you are.” 

Reanda was struck by the cool moderation of the words, 
which expressed his own modest judgment of himself almost 
too exa<?tly to be agreeable after Gloria’s unlimited praise. He 
thanked Griggs warmly, how'cver, and they shook hands before 
they parted. * • 


CHAL'TER XXII, 

• 

Three months passed, and Reanda was intimate with the 
Dalrymples. It was natural enough, considering the circuni' 
stances. They lived much jtlone, and Reanda was like them 
in this respect, for he rarely went where he was obliged to talk. 
During the day he saw much of Donna Francesca, but whdfF 
it grew dark in the early afternoons of midwinter, the artfst 
was thrown upon his own resources. In former years h^had 
now and 4hen done as many of the other artists^did,"d!(!ahad 
sometimes for a month or two spent most of his evenings at 
the eating-house where he dined, in company witl^ half-a-dozen 
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otheivS who frequented the same establishment. Each dropped 
in, at any hour that chanced to suit him, ate his supper, 
pushed back his chair, and joined in the general conversation, 
smoking, and drinking coffee or a little wine, until it was time 
to ^o home. There were gray-he^ded painters who had hardly 
been absent more than a few days in five and twenty years 
from their accustomed tables at such places as the Falcone, 
the Gabbione, or me Genio. gut Reanda had never joined 
in any of these little circles for longer than a month or two 
by which time he had exhausted the stock o5 his companions’ 
ideas, and returned to solitude and his own thoughts. For he 
had something which they had not, besides his greater talent, 
his broader intelligence, and his deejier artistic insight. Donna 
Francesca’s refining influence exerted itself continually iqion 
him, and made much of the common conversation tiresome 
or disagreeable to him. A man whose existence is penetrated 
by the presence of a rarely refined woman seldom cares much 
for the daily society of men. He prefers to be alone, when he 
cannot be with her. 

Reanda believed that what he felt for Francesca was a 
devoted and almost devout friendship, fhe fact that before 
many weeks had passed after his first meeting with Ciloria he 
was ]KTceptibly in love with the girl, while he felt not the 
smallest change in his relations with Donna Franccs'ca, satis¬ 
factorily proved to him that he was right. It would not have 
been like an Italian and a** Latin to compare his feelings for 
the two women by imaginary tests, as, for instance, by asking 
himself for which of the two he would make the greater 
sacrifice. He took it for granted that the one sentiment was 
friendship and the other love, and he acted accordingly. 

He was distrustful, indeed, and very suspicious, but not of 
himself.. Gloria treated him too well. Her eyes told him 
more than he felt able to believe. It was not natural that a 
girl so young and fresh and beautiful, with the world before 
her, should fall in love with a min of his age. That, atdeast, 
was w'hat he thought. But the fact that it w'as unnatural did 
tibt prevent it from taking place. • 

** Reanda ignored certain points of great importance. In the 
firsti>,^T^ce, Gloria had not really the w'orld before her. Her 
little^iere was closely limited by her father’s morcse selfish¬ 
ness, which led him to keep her in Rome because he liked 
the place himself, jjLnd to keep away from his countrymen 
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whom he detested as heartily as Britons living abroad some¬ 
times do. On the other hand, a vague dread lest the story of 
his marriage might some day come to the ligh^ kept him away 
from Roman society. He had fallen back upon arfistic 
Bohemia for such company as he wanted, which was little 
enough, and as his child grew up he had not understood tliat 
she was developing early and coming to womanhood while she 
was still under the care of the» governess he had provided. He 
had not even made any plans for her future, for he did not 
love her, though •he indulged her as a selfish and easy means 
of fulfilling his paternal obligations. It was to get rid of her 
importunity that he began to take her to the houses of some of 
the married artists when she was only sixteen years old, though 
she looked at least two years older. 

But in such society as that, Rcanda was easily first, apart 
from the talent which placed him at the head of the whole 
artistic profession. He had been brought up, taught, and 
educated among gentlemen, sons of one of the oldest and 
most fastidious aristocracies in Europe, and he had their 
manners, their speech, their quiet air of superiority, and 
especially that exterior gentleness and modesty of demeanour 
which most touches some women. Ir! Gloria’s opinion, he 
even had much of their appearance, being tall, thin, and dark. 
Accustofned as she was to living with her father, who was 
gloomy and morose, and to seeing much of Paul Griggs, 
whose powers of silence wdre phcn^?menal at that time, Reanda’s 
easy grace of conversation charmed and flattered her. He 
was, by many degrees, the superior in talent, in charm, in 
learning, to any one she had ever met, and it must not be 
forgotten that although he w'as twenty years older than she, 
he was not yet forty, and thgt, as he had pot a gray hair in his 
head, he could still pass for a young man, though his grave 
disposition made him feel older than he was. Of the three 
melancholic men in whose society she chiefly lived, her father 
was Elfish and morose; Griggs was gentle, but silent and 
incomprehensible, though he exerted an undoubted influence 
over her ; Rcanda alone, though naturally melancholy, was af 
once gentle, companionable, and talkative with her. * 

Dalrymple accepted the intimacy with indifference an^pven 
with a cerfuin satisfaction. In his reflections, he^haradfenzed 
Reanda as a rare combination of the great artist -and the 
gentleman. Since Gloria had known him ghe had^grown»more 
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quiet. She admired him and imitated his manner. It was a 
good thing. He was glad, too, that Reanda was not married, 
for ij would have been a nuisance, thought Dalrymple, to have 
the man’s w'ife always about and expecting to be amused. 

Jt began to occur to him that .Reanda might be falling in 
love with Gloria, and he did not resent the idea. In fact, 
though at first sight it should have seemed strange to an 
Englishman, he looked upon the .idea with favour. He wished 
to live out his life in Italy, for he had got that fierce affection 
for the country which has overcome and bound many northern 
men, from Sir John Hawkwood to I.andor and Browning. 
Though he did not love Gloria, he was attached to her in his 
own way, and did not wish to lose sight of her altogether. But, 
in consequence of his own irregular 'marriage, he could not 
marry her to a man of his own rank in Rome, who would not 
fail to make inquiries about her mother. It was most natural 
that he should look upon such a man as Reanda with favour. 
Reanda had many good qualities. Dabymple’s judgment was 
generally keen enough about ])eople, and ho had understood 
that such a woman as Donna Francesca Campodonico would 
certainly not make a personal friend of a painter, and allow him 
to occupy rooms in her palace, unless his character were alto¬ 
gether above suspicion. 

Gloria w'as, of course, too young to be married yet'; though 
she seemed to be so entirely grown up and altogether a woman. 
In this respect Dalrymple was not prejudiced. His own 
mother had been married at thp age of seventeen, and he had 
lived long in Italy, where early marriages were common enough. 
There could certainly be no serious objection to the match on 
that score, when another year should have psssed. 

Dairymple’s only anxiety about his daughter concerned ‘her 
strong inclination to be a public singer. The prejudice was by 
no means extraordinary, and as a Scotchman, it had even more 
weight with him than it could have had, for instance, with an 
Italian. Reanda entirely agreed" with him on this pointj* and 
when Gloria spoke of it, he never failed to draw a lively picture 
6V the drawbacks attending stage life. The artist spoke very 
strongly, for one of Gloria’s earliest and chiefest attractions 
in biases had been the certainty he felt that she belonged to 
Francesca’s c|,ass. For that reason her flattering admiration 
had brotfght with it a peculiar savour, especially delightful to the 
taste df a m?n of humble origin. Dalrymple did not under-. 
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stand that, but he knew that if Gloria married the great 
painter, the latter would effectually keep her, from the stage. 

As for Griggs, the Scotchman was well aware that the poot 
young journalist might easily fall in love with the beautiful girl. 
But this did not deter him at all from having Griggs constantly 
at the house. Griggs was the only man he had ever met who 
did not bore him, who could be silent foy an hour at a time, 
who could swallow as much strong wine as he without the 
slightest apparent effect upon his manner, who understood all 
he said, though sometimes saying things which he could not 
understand—in short, Griggs was a necessity to him. The young 
man was perhaps aware of the fact, and he found Dalrymple 
congenial to his own temper; but he was as excessively proud 
as he was extremely poor, at that time, and he managed to 
refuse the greater part of the hospitality offered to him, simply 
because he could not return it. It was very rarely that he 
accepted an invitation to a meal, though he now generally 
came in the evening, besides meeting Dalrymple almost every 
morning when they went to the bookseller’s together. 

He puzzled the Scotchman strangely. He was an odd com¬ 
bination of a thinker and an athlete, half literary man, half 
gladiator. The common phrase ‘ an old head on young 
shoulders ’ described him as well as any phrase could. The 
shouldeTs were perhaps the more remarkable, but the head was 
not to be despised. A man who could break a horseshoe and 
tear in two a pack of cards, and *who spent his spare time in 
studying Hegel and Kant, whe^n he was not writing political 
correspondence for newspajiers, deserved to be considered an 
exception. He seemed to have no material w^ants, and yet he 
had the animal jDOnver of enjoying material things even in excess, 
which is rare. He had a 9 oui)le of rooms in the Via della 
Frezza, between the Corso and the Ripetta, where he^ lived in 
a rather mysterious way, though he made no secret about it. 
Occasionally an acquaintance climbed the steep stairs, but no 
one <^or got him to open the^door nor to give any sign that he 
was at home, if he were within. A one-eyed cobbler acted as 
porter downstair, from morning till night, astride upon 1^ 
bench and ever at work, an ill-savoured old pipe in his 
mouth. 

** You may try,” he answered, when anyone asl^d for uriggs. 
“ Who knows ? Perhaps Sor Paolo will open. I'ry a. little, if 
you have patience.” 
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Patience being exhausted, the visitor came down the five 
flights again, and^ remonstrated with the cobbler. 

“ I did not say anything,” he would reply, in a cloud of 
smolSe. “ Many have tried. I told you to try. Am 1 to tell 
yoi\ that no one has ever got in ? t Why ? To disoblige you ? 
If you want anything of Sor Paolo, say it to me. Or come 
again." ^ 

“ But he will not open,” objected the visitor. 

“ Oh, that is true,” returned the man of one eye. “ But if 
you wish to try, I am not here to hinder ^ou. This is the 
truth.” 

Now and then, some one more inquisitive suggested that 
there might be a lady in the question. The one eye then fixed 
itself in a vacant stare. 

“Females?” the cobbler would exclaim. “Not even cats. 
What passes through your head ? He is alone alway.s. If you 
do not believe me, you can try. I do not say Sor Paolo will 
not open the door. A door is a door, to be opened.” 

“ But since 1 have tried ! ” 

“And 1, what can I do? You have come, you have seen, 
you have knocked, and no one has opened. May tlie Madonna 
accompany you ! 1 can do nothing.” 

So even the most importunate of visitors departed at last. 
But Griggs had taken Dalrymple up to his lodgings m6re than 
once, and they had sat there for an hour talking over books. 
Dalrymple observed, indeed, 1l;hat Griggs was more inclined to 
talk in his own rooms than anywhere else, and that his manner 
then changed so much as to make him almost seem to be a dif¬ 
ferent man. There was a look of interest in the stony mask, and 
there was a light in the deep-set eyes which*neithcr wine nor 
wit could bring thete at other times. 'I'he man wore his 
armour against the world, as it were, a tough shell made up of 
a poor man’s pride, and solid with that sense of absolute 
jihysical siqieriority which is an element in the character of 
strong men, and which the Scotchman understood. Hc*him- 
self had been of the strong, but ‘not always the strongest. 
^ul Griggs had never yet been matched by afty man since he 
, had first got his growth. He was the equal of many in in- 
tellecl^but his bodily strength was not equalled by any in his 
youthaftd manhood. The secret of his one well-hidden vanity 
lay in that. His moral power showed itself in his assumed 
modesty abopt it, fc«r it was almost impossible to prevail upon 
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him to make exhibition of it. Gloria alone seemed able to 
induce him, for her especial amusement, to break a silver 
dollar with his fingers, or tear a pack of cards, and then only 
in the presence of her father or Reanda, but never btiforc 
other people. , , 

“ You are the strongest man in the wwld, arc you not ? ” she 
asked him once. , 

“Yes,” he answered. “Improbably am, if it is I. I ^am 
vain of it, but not jiroud of it. That makes me think some¬ 
times that I am t\^ men in one. Thai might account for it, 
you know.” . 

“ What nonsense ! ” Gloria laughed. 

“ Is it? 1 daresay it is.” And he relapsed into indifference, 
so far as she could see. * 

“What is the other man like ?” she asked. “ Not the strong 
man of the two, but the other ? ” 

“He is a good man. The strong man is bad. They fight, 
and the result is insigni^cance. Some day one of the two will 
get the belter of the other.” 

“ What will happen then ? ” she asked lightly, and still 
inclined to laugh. 

“ One or the other, or both wilf die, I suppose,” he 
answered. 

“ I low very unpleasant ! ” 

She did not at all understand ivhat he meant. At the same 
time she could not help feeling tlTat he was eminently a man 
to whom she would turn in danger or trouble. Girl though 
she was, she could not mistake liis great admiration of her, and 
by degrees, as the winter wore on, she trusted him more, 
though he still impelled her a little, for his saturnine calm was 
opposed to her violent vitality, as a bl^-ck rock to a tawny 
torrent. Griggs had neither the manner nor the temper which 
w'ins women’s hearts as a rule. Such men are sometimes 
loved by women when their sorrow has chained them to the 
rock ^f horror, and grief insatiable tears out their broken 
hearts. Rut in their strengrii they are not loved. They cannot 
give themselves* yet, for their strength hinders them, sliM 
women think them miserly of words and of love’s little coin of 
change. If they get love at last, it is as the pity wludj^the 
unhurt wetf.k feel for the r,uincd strong ^ 

Gloria w'as not above irritating Griggs occasionally, when 
the fancy took her to seek amusement in tjiat way^ She* knew 
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how to do it, and he rarely turned upon her, even in the most 
gentle way. 

“ We arc good friends, are we not ? ” she asked one day, 
when*it was raining and he was alone with her, waiting for her' 
father to come in. , 

“ I hope so,” he answered, turning his impassive face slowly 
towards her. ^ 

“Then you ought to be much ijicer to me,” she said. 

“ I am as nice as I know how to be,” replied Griggs, with 
fixed eyes. “ What shall I do ? ” * 

“That is it. You ought to know. You could talk and say 
pleasant things, for instance. Don’t you admit that you are 
very dull to-day ? ” 

“I admit it. I regret it, and I wishT were not.” 

“You need not be. I am sure you can talk very well, when 
you please. You are not exactly funny at any time, but to-day 
you are funereal. You remind me of those big black horses 
they use for hearses, you know.” , 

“ Thank you, thank you,” said Griggs, quietly, repeating the 
words without emphasis. 

“ I don’t like you! ” she exclaimed petulantly, but with a 
little laugh. 

“ I know that,” he answered. “ But I like you very much. 
We were probably meant to diffei.’' • 

“ Then you might amuse me. It’s awfully dull when it 
rains. Pull the house dowri,*or tear up silver scudi, or some¬ 
thing.” 

“ I am not Samson, and I am not a clown,” observed Griggs, 
coldly. 

“I shall never like you if you are so di^«tgrceable,” said 
Gloria, taking up a bgok, and settlyig herself to read. 

“ I am afraid you never will,” answered Griggs, following her 
example. 

A few minutes passed in silence. Then Gloria looked up 
suddenly, • 

“ Mr. Griggs ? ” 

^/‘Yes?” 

“ I did not mean to be horrid.” 

“^g. of course not.” 

“Because,jf I were ever in trouble, you know-«-I should 
come straight to you.” 

“Thank ypu,” he,answered very gently. “ But I hope you 
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will never be in trouble. If you ever should be—” He 
stopped. 

^ “Well?” 

“ I do not think you would find anybody who woulB try 
harder to help you,” he said simply. 

She wished that his voice would tremble, or that he would 
put out his hand towards her, or show sogiething a little more 
like emotion. But she had ^o be satisfied. 

“ Would it be the good man or the bad man that would 
hel]) me ? ” she aSked, remembering the former conversation. 

“Both,” answered Griggs, without hesitation.. 

“ I am not sure that I might not like the bad man better,” 
said Gloria, almost to herself. 

“ Is Reanda a bad *man ? ” inquired Griggs, slowly, and 
looking for the blush in her face. 

“ AVhy ? ” But she blushed, as he expected. 

“ Because you like him better than me.” 

“ You are quite difTt'rent. It is of no use to talk about it, 
and I want to read.” 

She turned from him and buried herself in her book, but she 
moved restlessly two or three times, and it was some minutes 
before the heightened colour disappeared from her face. 

She was very girlish still, and when she had irritated Griggs 
as far 2s such a man was capable of irritation, she preferred to 
refuse battle rather than deal with the difficulty she had created. 
But Griggs understood, and amdngst his still small sufferings 
he often felt the little, dull, hopclcs.s' pang which tells a man 
that he is unlovable. * 


CHAPTER XXIII 

VlsRY late, one night in* the Carnival season, Paul Griggs 
was walking the streets aldne. His sufferings were no longer 
so small as tlfiey had been, and the bitterness of solitude #as 
congenial to him. “ ^ 

He had been at the house of a Spanish artist, wherg^gihere 
had been dancing and music and supper ^nd irrf^vised 
tableaux. Gloria and' her father and Reanda had all been 
there, too, and something had happened^which jjiad stkred the 
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depths of the young man’s slow temper. He hated to make an 
exhibition of himself, and much against his will he had been 
exhibited, as it were, to help the gaiety of the entertainment. 
Cotdgni, the great sculptor, had suggested that Griggs should 
appear as Samson, asleep with his .head on Delilah’s knee, and 
bound by her with cords which he should seem to break as the 
Philistines rushed iij. He had refused flatly, again and again, 
till all the noisy party caught tlhyidea and forced him to it. 

They had dressed him in silk draperies, his mighty arms bare 
almost to the shoulder, and they had given *him a long, dark, 
theatrical wig. They had bound his arms and chest with 
cords, and had made him lie down and i)retend to be asleep at 
the feet of the artist’s beautiful wife. 'Diey had made slipping 
knots in the cords, so that he could eksily wrench them loose. 
Then the curtain had been drawn aside, and there had been a 
pause as the tableau was shown. All at once a mob of artists, 
draped hastily in anything they could lay their hands upon, 
and with all manner of helmets on .their heads from the 
Spaniard’s collection, had rushed in. 

“ I’he Philistines are upon thee ! ” cried Delilah in a piercing 
voice. 

He sprang to his feet, his legs being free, and he struggled 
with the cords. The knots woukl not slip as they were meant 
to do. The situation lasted several seconds, and wa^ ridicu¬ 
lous enough. 

People began to laugh. * 

“ Cut off his hair ! ” cried one. 

“ Of what use was the wig f ” laughed another, and every 
one tittered. 

Griggs could hear Gloria’s clear, high laugh^above the rest. 
His blood slowly rose in his throat. But no one pulled the 
curtain across. The Philistines, young artists, mad with 
Carnival, improvised a very eccentric dance of triumph, and 
the laughter increased. 

Griggs looked at the cords. TiiCn his mask-like face tiirned 
slowly to the audience. Only the gieat veins swelled suddenly 
al»*his temples, while every one watched hint in the general 
ariiusement. Suddenly his eyes flashed, and he drew a deep 
' breailjjfor he was angry. In an instant there was dead silence 
in therbom. A moment later one of the cords, drawn tight 
round his'chest, over the silk robe, snapped like a thread, then 
another, and ,then a third. Then in a sort of frenzy of anger 
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he savagely broke the whole cord into pieces with his hands, 
tossing the bits contemptuously upon the floor. His face, was 
as white as a dead man’s. ' 

• A roar of applause broke the silence when the guests realized 
what he had done. The artists seized him and carried him 
high in procession round the room, the women threw flov?ers 
at him, and some one struck up a triumphal march on the 
piano. It was an ovation. Half an hour later, dressed again 
in his ordinary clothes, he foiTfnd himself next to Gloria. 

“ You told me tfre other day that you were not Samson,” 
she said. “ You see you can be when you choose.” 

“ No,” answered Griggs, coldly; “ I am a clown.” 

What she had said was natural enough, but somehow the 
satisfaction of his bodily vanity had stung his moral pride 
beyond endurance. It seemed a despicable thing to be as 
vain as he was of a gift for which he had not paid any price. 
Deejj down, too, he felt bitterly that he had never received the 
slightest praise for any thought of his which he had written 
down and sent to that cauldron of the English daily- press in 
whiclr all individual right to distinction disappears, with all 
claim to praise, from written matter, however good it be. He 
worked, he read, he studied, he wrote late, and rose early to 
observe. But his natural gift was to be a mountebank, a 
clown, m circus Hercules. By stiffening one of his senseless 
arms he could bring down roars of applause. By years of 
bitter labour with his pen he earned the barest living. The 
muscle that a porter might have offered him opulence, becau.se 
it was tougher by a few degrees*than the flesh of other men. 
The knowledge he had striven for just kept him above absolute 
want. ^ 

He slipped away from the gay i)arty as soon as he could. 
His last glance round the room showed liim Angelo^Reanda 
and Gloria, sitting in a corner apart. The girl’s face was 
grave. -There w’as a gentle and happy light in the artist’s eyes 
whicU Griggs had never seen.» That also was the strong man’s 
portion. . 

Wrathfully he.strode away from the house, under the diai 
oil lamps, an unlighted cigar between his teeth, his soft felt 
hat drawn over his eyes. He crossed the city towards the 
Pantheon ^nd the Piazza Navona, his cigar still unlightdtJ^I*^ 

The streets were alive, though it was very late*? There was 
more freedom to be gay and more hope of being simply hiy[)py in 
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those days. Many men and women wandered about in bands 
of ten or a dozen, singing in soft voices, above which now and then 
rose a few ringing tenor notes. There was laughter everywhere 
in die air; tambourines drummed and thumped and jingled, 
guitars twanged, and mandolines tinkled and quavered. From 
a dark lane somewhere off the broader thoroughfare, a single 
voice sang out in serenade. The Corso was bright with unusual 
lights, and strewn with the birdseed and plaster-of-Paris ‘ con¬ 
fetti,' wnth yellow sand and sprigs of box leaves, and withering 
flowers, and there was about all the neighbourhood that 
peculiar, smell of plaster and crushed flower-stalks which 
belonged then to the street carnival of Rome. Further on, 
in the dim quarters by the 'I'iber, the wine shops were all 
crowded, and men stood and drank outside on the pavement, 
and paid, and went laughing on, laughing and singing, singing 
and laughing through the night. 

Griggs felt the penetrating loneliness of him who cannot 
laugh amidst laughter, and it was congenial to him. He had 
always been alone, and he felt that the world held no com¬ 
panion for him. There was satisfaction in knowing that no one 
could ever guess what went on between his heart and his head. 

He wandered on with the same even, untiring stride, for a 
long time, through the dark and winding ways, from the 
Pantheon, through the old cit)^, through Piazza J^aganica and 
Costaguti to Piazza Montanara, where the carters and carriers 
congregate from the country. There; in the middle of the 
three-cornered open space, a flag in the paving marked the 
spot on which men used to b8 put to death. To-night even 
the carriers were making merry. Griggs was thirsty, and 
paused at the door of a wine shop. Thovgii it was winter, 
men were sitting outside, for there \vas no more room within.- A 
flaring torch of pitclied rope was stuck in an iron ring, and 
shed an uncertain, smoky light upon the men’s faces. A 
drawer in an apron brought Griggs a glass, and he dran'k 
standing. 

“It makes no diflerence,” said - a rough voice in the little 
tf/owd. V They may cut off my head therei on the paving- 
sfone.- They would do me a favour. If I find him, I kill 
hinj,^ An evil death on him and all his house ! ” 

Gt^s looked at the speaker without surprise, f9r he had 
often heard such things said. He saw an iron-gray man in 
good j-*easan^’s clotlv^s of dark blue with broad silver buttons, a 
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man with a true Roman face, a small acjuiline nose, and keen, 
dark eyes. He turned away, and began ,to retrace his 
steps. ^ 

** In half an hour he was at the door of the old Falcone inn, 
gone now like many relics of that day. It stood in the Piazzi^of 
Saint Eustace near the Pantheon, and in its time was the best 
of the old-fashioned eating-houses. (»Wggs felt suddenly 
hungry. He had walked se^'cn or eight miles since he had 
left the party. He entered and passed through the crowded 
rooms below and* up the narrow steps to a small upper 
chamber, where he hoped to be alone. But there, also, every 
seat was taken. 

To his surjirise Dalrymple and Reanda were at the table 
furthest from him, in earliest conversation, with a measure of 
wine between them. Griggs had never seen the Italian there 
before, but the latter caught sight of him' as he stood in the 
door, and rose to his feet, making a sign which meant that he 
was going away, and thtV the chair was vacant. Griggs came 
forward, and looked into his face as they met. There was the 
same gentle and happy light in Reanda’s eyes which had been 
• there when he was sitting with Gloria in the corner of the 
Spanish artist’s drawing-room. Then Griggs understood and 
knew the truth, and guessed the meaning of the unaccustomed 
prcssure*of the hand as Reanda greeted him without speaking, 
and hurriedly went out. 

1 )alrymple had seen Griggs coining and was already calling 
to a man in a spotless white jacket for another glass and more 
wine, 'rhe Scotchman’s bony face was haggard, but there was 
a little colour in his cheeks, and he seemed pleased. 

“ Sit down, Grtggs,” he said. “ There are no more chairs, 
so we can keep the table tcu ourselves. J hope you are half 
as thirsty as I am.” • 

“ Rather more than half,” answered the other, and he drank 
eagerly. “ Give me some more, please,” he said, holding out 
his glrffes. * 

“I see that you are in thef right humour to hear good new.s,” 
said the Scot. Reanda is to marry my daughter in thf? 
summer.” 

“ I congratulate you all three,” said Griggs, slowly, RjjaJhe 
had know* what was coming. “ Let us drink {Jie he^h of 
the couple.” • 

“ By all means.” answered. Dalrymple, rfilling again. • " By 
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all means let us drink. ' I could not swallow that sweet stuff 
at Mendoza’s. This is better. By all means let us drink as 
much as we can.” 

“‘‘Fhat might mean a good deal,” said Griggs, quickly, and 
he drained a third glass. “ Were you ever drunk, Dalrymplc ? ” 
he* inquired gravely. 

“ No. I never \yas,” answered the Scotchman. 

“ Nor I. This seems a fittpg occasion for trying an ex¬ 
periment. We might try to get drunk.”* 

“ By all means, let us try,” replied Dahymple. “ I have 
my doubts about the possibility of the thing, however.” 

“ So have I.” 

They sat opposite to one another in silence for some 
minutes, each satisfied that tlie "other was in earnest. 
Dalryhiple solemnly filled the glasses and then leaned back in 
his chair. 

“You did not seem much surprised by what I told you,” he 
observed at last.’ “ I suppose you expected it.” 

“ Yes. It seemed natural enough, though it is not alw'ays 
the natural things that happen.” 

“ I think they are suited to marry. Of course, Reanda is ' 
very much older, but he is comparatively a young man still.” 

“ Comparatively. He will make a better husband for having 
had experience, I daresay.” 

“ That depends on what experience he has had. When I 
first saw him I thought he ^as in love with Donna Francesca. 
It would have been like an artist. They are mostly fools. But 
I was mistaken. He worships at a distance.” 

“ And she preserves the distance,” Griggs remarked. “ You 
are not drinking fair. My glass is empty.” « 

Dahymple finished his and refilled both. 

“ I have been here some time,” he observed, half apologeti¬ 
cally. “ But as I was saying—or rather, as you were saying— 
Donna Francesca preserves the distance. I’hese- Italians do 
that admirably. They know the difference between intimacy 
and familiarity.” 

*' “That is a nice distinction,” said Griggsi “I will use it 
in my next letter. No. Donna Francesca could never be 
faijjjjkr with any one. They learn it when they are young, 

I suppose, and it becomes a race-characteristic.” t 

“ What ? ” asked Dalrymi)Ie, abruptly. 

“ A' certapi graceful loftiness,” answered the younger man. 
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The Scotchman’s wrinkled eyelids contracted, and he was 
silent for a few moments. 

“ A certain graceful loftiness,” he repeated slowly. “^Ycs, 
perhaps so. A certain graceful loftiness:” 

“ You seem struck by the-expression,” said Griggs. • 

“I am. Drink, man, drink !” added Dalrymple, suddenly, 
in a different tone. “ There’s no time to# be lost if we mean 
to drink enough to hurt us before tliose beggars go to bed.’’ 

“ Never fear. They will be up all night. Not that it is a 
reason for wasting*time, as you say.” 

He drank his glass and watched Dalrymple as the latter did 
likewise, with that deliberate intention which few but Scotch¬ 
men can maintain on such occasions. The wine might have 
been poured into a quicksand, for any effect it had as yet 
produced. 

“1’hose race-characteristics of families are very curious,” 
continued Griggs, thoughtfully. 

“ Are they ? ” Dalrymple looked at him suspiciously. 

“Very. Especially voices. They run in families, like 
resemblance of features.” 

“ So they do,” answered the other, thoughtfully. “ So 
they do.” 

lie had of late years got into the habit of often repeating 
slidh shT)rt phrases, in an absent minded way. 

“ Yes,” said Griggs. “ I noticed Donna Francesca’s voice, 
the first time I ever heard it. It is one of those voices which 
must be inherited. I am s^^re that all her family have 
spoken as she docs. It reminds me of something—of some 
one—” 

Dalrymple raised his eyes suddenly again, as though he 
were irritated. - • 

“ I say,” he began, interrupting his companion. “13o you 
feel anything ? Anything queer in your head ? ” 

“No. Why?” 

‘ \l)u are talking rather disconnectedly, that is all.” 

“ Am I ? It did not striUc me that I was incoherent. Prob¬ 
ably one half oP me was asleep while the other was talking^’ 
He laughed drily, and drank again. “ No,” he said thought¬ 
fully, as he set down his glass. “ I feel nothing unus’^sirin 
my head. • It would be odd if I did, considering that we have 
only just begun.” ' 

“ So I thought,” answered Dalrymple. 
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He ordered more wine and relapsed into silence. Neither 
spoke again for a long time. 

“ 7"here goes another bottle,” said Dalrymi)lc, at last, as h^. 
drained the last drojDS from the flagon measure. “ Drink a 
littk faster. This is slow work. ‘We know the old road well 
enough.” 

“You are not inclined to give up the attempt, are you?’’ 
intjuired Griggs, whose still faccy showed no change. “ Is it 
fair to eat ? I am hungry.^’ 

“ Certainly. Eat as much as you like.” 

Griggs ordered something, which was brought after consider¬ 
able delay, and he began to eat. 

“We arc not loquacious over ouy cups,” remarked Dal- 
rymple. “ .Should you mind telling me why you are anxious 
to get drunk to-night for the first time in your life ? ” 

“I might ask you the same question,” answered Griggs, 
cautiously. 

“ Merely because you proposed it. It struck me as a pc;rfcclly 
new idea. I have not much to amuse me, you know, and I 
shall have less when my daughter leaves me. It would be an 
amusement to lose one’s head in some wTiy.” 

“ In such a way as to be aVfle to get it back, you mean. I 
was walking this evening after tht‘ party, and 1 came to the 
Piazza Montanara. There is a big flagstone there on which 
people used to leave their hqids for good.” 

“Yes, I have .seen it. You cannot tell me much about 
Rome which I do not know.” , 

“ There were a lot of carriers drinking close by. It was 
rather grim, I thought. An old fellow there li^d a spite against 
somebody. You know how they talk. ‘ I'ltcy may cut off my 
head there on the paving-stone,’ the man said. ‘ If 1 find him, 
I kill hifn. An evil death on him and-*all his house! ’ You 
have heard that sort of thing. But the fellow seemed to be 
very much in earnest.” 

“ He will probably kill his man,” said Dalrymple. 

Suddenly his big, loose shoulders shook a little, and he 
shivered. He glanced towards the window, suspecting that it 
might be o|ren. 

'■‘See you cold ? ” asked Griggs, carelessly. 

* “Cold? No. Some one was walking over my* grave, as 
they say. If we varied the entertainment with something 
strongfer, we‘should get on faster, though.” 
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“ No," said Griggs. “ I refuse to mix things. This may be 
the longer way, hut it is the safer.” 

And he drank again. - ^ 

** “ He was a man fn)m Tivoli, or Subiaco," he remarked 
presently. “ He .spoke with that i\pccnt.'’ . 

“I daresay," answered Dalrymple, who looked down into his 
glass at that moment, so that his flicc was wi shadow. 

Just then four men who ha^ occupied a table near the door 
rose and went out. It was late, even for a night in Carnival. 

“ 1 hope they not going to leave us all to ourselves," said 
Dalrymple. “ 'I'lte place will be shut up, and we need at least 
two hours more." 

“ At least,” assented Paul Griggs. “ But they expect to be 
open all night. I think 1 ;here is time." 

The men at the other tables showed no signs of moving. 
They sat quietly in their i)laces, drinking steadily, by sips. 
Some of them were eating roasted chestnuts, and all were talk¬ 
ing more or less in low, tones. Occasionally one voice or an¬ 
other rose above the rest in an exclamation, but instantly sub¬ 
sided again. Italians of that class are rarely noisy, for tliough 
the Romans drink deep, they generally have strong heads, and 
would be ashamed of growing excited over tlieir wine. 

'The air was heavy, for several men were smoking strong cigars, 
'I'tre vaTilled chamber was lighted by a single large oil lamp with a 
reflector, hung by a cord from the intersection of the cro.ss- 
arches. The floor was of glazed wlnte tiles, and the single window 
had curtains of Turkey red. It was all very clean and respect¬ 
able and well kept, even at that crowded season, but the air was 
heavy with wine and tobacco, and the smell of cooked food,— 
a peculiar atmosphere in which the old-fa.shioned Roman 
delighted to sit for hours on.holidays. , 

Dalrymple looked .about him, moving his pale blue eyes 
without turning his head. 'Fhc colour had deepened a little on 
his prominent cheek bones, and his eyes were less bright than 
usual? But his red hair, growing sandy with gray, was brushed 
smoothly back, and his evefting dress was unruffled. He and 
Griggs were so Evidently gentlemen, that some of the Italians 
at the other tables glanced at them occasionally in quiet sur-, 
prise, not that they should be there, but that they should r^Mwiin 
so long, swid so constantly renew their order for^nother bottle 
of wine. • 

Giulio, the stout, dark drawer in a spotless jacket, tiioved 
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about silently and quickly. One of the Italians glanced at 
Griggs and Dalrymple and then at the waiter, who also glanced 
at them quickly and then shrugged his shoulders almost f J- 
ceptlbly. Dalrymple saw both glances, and his eyes lighted ujl 

“ I believe that fellow is laughiijg at us,” he said to Griggs. 

'‘There is nothing to laugh at,” answered the latter, un¬ 
moved. “ But of course, if you think so, throw him down¬ 
stairs.” 

Dalrymple laughed drily. ^ 

“ I'here is a certain calmness about the suggestion,” he said. 

“ It has a good, old-fashioned ring to it. You are not a very 
civilized young man, considering your intellectual attain¬ 
ments.” 

“ I grew up at sea and before the mfast. That may account 
for it.” 

“ You seem to have crammed a good deal into a short life,” 
observed Dalrymple. “ It must have been a classic ship, where 
they taught Greek and Latin.” 

“ The captain used to used to call her his Ship of Fools. As 
a matter of fact, it was rather classic, as you say. The old man 
taught us navigation and Greek verse by turns for five years. • 
He was a university man with a passion for literature, but I 
never knew a better sailor. He put me ashore when I was 
seventeen with pretty nearly the whole of my five years' pay in 
my pocket, and he made me promise that 1 would go to college 
and stay as long as my moncTy held out. I got through Some¬ 
how, but I am not sure that I bless him. He is afloat still, 
and I write to him now and then.” 

“An Englishman, I suppose?” 

“ No. An American.” i. ' 

“ What strange i)eople you i\mericans are! ” exclaimed 
Dalrymple, and he drank again. “You take up a profession, 
and you wear it for a bit, like a coat, and then change it for 
another,” he added, setting down his empty glass. 

“ Very much like you Scotch,’^ amswered Griggs. “ I have 
heard you say that you were a doctor once.” 

‘ “ A doctor—yes—in a way, for the sake of* being a man of 
science, or believing myself to be one. My family was opposed 
tcMtChe continued thoughtfully. “ My father told me it was 
hissmeere belief that science did not stand in need of any help 
from me. He‘'said I was more likely to need the help of science, 
like other lu|iatics. ^ 1 will not say that he w'as not right.” 
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He laughed a little and filled his glass. 

“ Poor Dalrymple ! ” he exclaimed softly, still smiling. ‘ 

Paul Griggs raised his slow eyes to his companion’s face. 

^ “ It never struck me that you were much to be pitied^” he 
observed. , 

“ No, no. Perhaps not. But I will venture to say that *thc 
point is debatable, and could be argued. Vfo be, or not to be ’ 
is a question admirably calculated to draw out the resources of 
the intellect in argument, if you arc inclined for that sort of 
diversion. It is a*very good thing, a very good thing for a man 
to consider and weigh that question while he is young. Before 
he goes to sleep, you know, Griggs, before he goes to sleep.” 

“ ‘ For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come—’ ” 
Griggs quoted, and stopjicd. 

“ ‘ When we have shuffled off this mortal coil.* You do not 
know your Shakespeare, young man.” 

“ ‘ Must give us pause,’ ” continued Griggs. “ I was think¬ 
ing of the dreams, not pf the rest.” 

“Dreams? Yes. There will be dreams there. Dreams, 
and other things—‘ this ac night of all.’ Not that my reason 
admits that they can be more than dreams, you know, Griggs. 
Reason says ‘to sleep—no more.’ And fancy says ‘perchance 
to dream.’ Well, well, it will be a long dream, that’s all.” 

We shall be dead a long time. Better drink now,” 
And Griggs drank. 

“ ‘ Fire ancl sl®et and candle-light, 

And Christ r<A:eive thy soul 

said Dalrymple, wij^h a far-away look in his pale eyes. “ Do 
you know the Lyke-Wake Dirge, Griggs? It is a grand dirge. 
Hark to the swing of it. * ’ 

‘ This ae night, this ac night, 

Every night and all, 

Fire and sleet and candle-light, 

And Chrfst receive thy soul.’ ” 

He repeated the strange words in a dull, matter-of-fact way, 
with a Scotch accent rarely perceptible in his conversatiifn. 
Griggs listened. He had -heard the dirge before, with all its 
many stanzas, and it had always had an odd /^cination for 
him. He said nothing. 
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“ It bodes no good to be singing a dirge at a betrothal,” said 
the Scotchman, suddenly. “ Drink, man, drink! Drink till 
the blue devils fly away. Drink— 

‘ Till a’ the seas gang dry, my love, 

Till a’ the seas gang dry.’ 

Not that it is in the disposition of the Italian inn-keeper to give 
us time for that,” he added drily! “ As I was saying, 1 am of 
a melancholic temper. Not that I take you for a gay man 
yourself, Griggs. Drink a little more. It is my opinion that a 
little more will produce an agreeable impression upon you, my 
young friend. Drink a little more. You are too grave for so 
very young a man. I .should not wi«h to be indiscreet, but T 
might almost take you for a man in love, if I did not know you 
better. Were you ever in love, Griggs ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Griggs, quietly. “And you, Dalrymple? 
Were you never in love ? ” 

Dalrymple’s loosely hung .shoulders started suddenly, and his 
pale blue eyes set themselves .steadily to look at Griggs. The 
red brows were shaggy, and there was a bright red spot on each 
cheek bone. He did’ not answer his companion’s question, 
though his lips moved once or twice as though he were about 
to speak. They seemed unable to form words, and no sov.sd 
came from them. 

His anger was near, perhaljis, and with another man it might 
have broken out. But the pale and stony face opposite him, 
and the deep, still eyes, exefeised a quieting influence, and 
whatever words rose to his lips were never spoken. Griggs 
understood that he had touched the dead'body of a great 
passion, sacred in its death as it njust have been overwhelming 
in its life. He struck another subject immediately, and pre¬ 
tended not to have noticed Dalrymple’s expression. 

“ I like your queer old Scotch ballads,” he said, humouring 
the man’s previous tendency to quote poetry. 

“There’s a lot of life in them'still,” answered Dalrymple, 
absently twisting his empty glass. 

Griggs filled it for him, and they both drank. Little by 
bU^the Italians had begun to ^go away. Giulio, the fat, 
white-jacketed drawer, sat nodding in a corner, and ^be light 
from Ois higlf lamp gleamed on his smooth black hair as his 
head /ell forward. < 
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“ There is a sincere vitality in our Scotch poets,” said 
Dalrymple, as though not satisfied with the short answer he 
had given. “ There is a very notable power of active living 
exhibited in their somewhat irregular versification, and in* the 
concatenation of their ratiocinations, regarding the three 
principal actions of the early Scottish life, which I take to have 
been birth, stealing, and a violent death.” , 

‘“But of these three charity is the greatest,’ ’’observed Griggs, 
w'ith something like a laugh,*for he saw that Dalrymple was 
beginning to makc^long sentences, which is a bad sign for a 
Scotchman’s sobriety. 

“ No,” answered Dalrymple, with much gravity. “ There I 
venture—indeed, I claim the right—to differ with you. For 
the Scotchman is hospit^)le, but not charitable. The process 
of the Scotch mind is unitary, if you will allow me to coin a 
word for which I will pay with my glass.” 

And he forthwith fulfilled the obligation in a deep draught. 
Setting down the tuml^lcr, he leaned back in his chair and 
looked slowly round the room. His lips moved. Griggs 
could just distinguish the last lines of another old ballad. 




Night and day on me she cries, 
And 1 am weary of the skies 


Since 


} » 


He broke off and shook himself nervously, and looked at 
Griggs, as though wondering whtither the latter had heard. 

“This wine is good,” he said, rousing himself. “Let us 
have some more.* /jiulio ! ” 

The fat waiter awoke instantly at the call, looked, nodded, 
went out, and returned immediately with another bottl«. 

“ Is this the sixth or the seventh ? ” asked Dalrymple, 
slowly. 

“ Etght with Signor Rcanda’s,” answered the man. “ But 
Signor Reanda paid for his as he went out. You have there¬ 
fore seven. It might be enough.” Giulio smiled. ♦ 

“ Bring seven more, Giulio,” said the Scotchman, gravely. 
“ It will save you six journeys.” ^0^ 

“ Does 4he Signore speak in earnest ? ” asked the servant, 
and he glanced at Griggs, who was impassive as fharble. 

“ You flatter yourself,” said Dalrymple„impresyvely, 4 o the 
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man, “ if you imagine that I would make even a bad joke to 
amuse you. Bring seven bottles.” Giulio departed. 

That is a Homeric order,” observed Griggs. 

I think—in fact, I am almost sure—that seven bottfhs 
more will produce an impression ppon one of us. But I have 
a decidedly melancholic disposition, and I accustomed myself 
to Italian wine when I was very young. Melancholy people 
can drink more than others. Besides, what does such a bottle 
hold ? I will show you. A tuilibler to you, and one to me. 
Drink; you shall see.” « 

He emptied his glass and poured the remainder of the bottle 
into it. 

“ Do you see ? Half a tumbler. Two and a half are a 
bottle. Seven bottles are seventeen and a half glasses. What is 
that for you or me in a long evening ? My blue devils are 
latge. It would take an ocean to float them all. I insist upon 
going to bed in a good humour to-night, for once, in honour 
of my daughter's engagement. By the bye, Griggs, what do 
you think of Reanda ? ” 

“ He is a first-rate artist. I like him very well.” 

“ A good man, eh ? Well, well—from the point of view of • 
discretion, Griggs, I am doing right. But then, as you may 
very wisely object, discretion is only a point of view. The 
important thing is the view, and not the point. Hcfe cOuics 
Ganymede with the seven vials of wrath ! Put them on the 
table, Giulio,” he said, as tlfb fat waiter came noiselessly up, 
carrying the bottles by the necks between his fingers, three in 
one hand and four in the otheh “ They make a fine show, all 
together,” he observed thoughtfully, with his bony head a little 
on one side. • "■ 

“ And may God bless you ! said Giulio, solemnly. •** If 
you do pot die to-night you will never die again.” 

” I regard it as improbable that we shall die more than 
once,” answered Dalrymple. “ I believe,” he said, turning to 
Griggs, ” that when men arc druRk they make mistakes* about 
money. We will pay now, while we are sober.” 
c- Griggs^ insisted on paying his share. They settled, and 
Giulio went away happy. 

M„The two strong men sat opposite to each other, under the 
hi^ lamp in the small room, drinking on and qp. There 
was sorBethii% terrifying in the Scotchman’s determination.to 
lose his senses—soipething grimly horrible in the younger man’s 
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marble impassiveness, as he swallowed glass for glass in time with 
his companion. His face grew paler still, and colder, but there 
was a far-off gleaming in the shadowy eyes, like the glimmer of 
a^light over a lonely plain through the dark. Dairymfile’s 
spirits did not rise, but he .talked more and more, and his 
sentences became long and involved, and sometimes had no 
conclusion. The wine was telling on hin^ at last. He had 
never been so strong as Gri^s, at his best, and he was.no 
match for him now. The youRger man’s strangely dual nature 
seemed to place his head beyond anything which could affect 
his senses. 

Dalrymple talked on and on, rambling from one subject to 
another, and not waiting for any answer when he asked a 
ipiestion. He quoted long ballads and long passages from 
Shakespeare, and tlien turned suddenly off upon a scientific 
subject, until some w'ord of his own .suggested another 
quotation. 

Griggs sat quietly in his seat, drinking as steadily, but paying 
little attention now to what the Scotchman said. Something 
had got hold of his heart, and was grinding it like grain 
► between the millstones, grinding it to dust and ashes. He 
knew that he could not sleep that night. He might as well 
drink, for it could not hurt him. Nothing material had power 
"TcHttirt^iim, it seemed. He felt the pain of longing for the 
utterly unattainable, knowing that it was beyond him forever. 
The widowhood of the unsatisfied* is hell, compared with the 
bereavement of complete possession. He had not so much as 
told Gloria that he had loved hCr How could he, being but 
one degree above a beggar? I’he unspoken w'ords burned 
furrows in his heftrti, as molten metal scores smoking channels 
in living flesh. Gloria woulcj laugh, if she^ knew. The torture 
made his face w’hite. There was the scorn of himsclfcwith it, 
because a mere child could hurt him almost to death, and that 
.made it worse. A mere child, barely out of the schoolroom, 
petulant, spoiled, selfish ! • 

But she had the glory of heaven in her voice, and in her 
face the fatal beauty of her dead mother’s deadly sin. He 
need not have despised himself for loving her. Her whole 
being appealed to that in man to which no w'oman qjasa? 
appealed i^ vain since the .first Adam sold heaven to Satan for 
woman’s love. ** • 

Dalrymple, leaning on his elbow, one l^nd in |iis sti»aked 
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beard, the other grasping his glass, talked on and quoted more 
and more. 


. ‘“The flame took fast upon her cheek, 

Took fast upon her chin, 

^ Took fast upon herTair body 

Because of her deadly sin.’ ” 

His voice dropped to a hoarse whisper at the last words, 
and suddenly, regardless of his companion, his hand covered his 
eyes, and his long fingers strained desperately on his bony fore¬ 
head. Griggs watched him, thinking that he was drunk at last. 

“ Because of her deadly sin,” he repeated slowly, and the 
tone changed. “ 'I'here is no sin in it! " he cried suddenly, in 
a low voice, that had a distant, ghostly ring in it. 

He looked up, and his eyes were changed, and Griggs knew 
that they no longer saw him. 

“ Stiff,” he said softly. “ Quite stiff. Dead two or three 
hours, I daresay. It stands up on its feet beside me—certainly 
dead two or three hours.” 

He nodded wisely to himself twice, and then spoke again 
in the same far-off tone, gazing past Griggs, at the wall. ’ 

“ The clothes-basket is a silly idea. Besides, I should lose 
the night. Rather carry it myself—lyrap it up in the plaid. ^ 
She’ll never know, when she has it on her head. Who*cares*? ” 

A long silence followed. One hand grasped the empty 
glass. The other lay motiohless on the table. The blue eyes, 
with widely dilated pupils, stared at the wall, never blinking 
nor turning. But in the face'there was the drawn expression 
of a bodily effort. Presently Griggs saw the fine beads of per¬ 
spiration on the great forehead. Then the^*voice spoke again, 
but in Italian this tiine. 

“ Yoji had better look away while I go by. It is not a 
pretty sight. No,” he continued, changing to English, “ not 
at all a pretty sight. Stiff as a board still.” 

The unwinking eyes dilated. ♦'Phe bright colour wa% gone 
from the cheek bones. 

< “ It burns very well,” he said again in Italian. The whole 
face quivered and the hard lips softened and kissed the air. 

is golden—I can see it in the dark—but I must cover it, 
darling. Quick—this way. At last! No—you cannot see 
the fire, but'^ it is burning well, I am sure. Hold on ! Hold 
the i)omme^ of the saddle with both hands—so 1 ” 
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'The voice ceased. Griggs began to understand. He 
touclied Dalrymple’s sleeve, leaning across the table. 

“ I say ! ” he called softly. “ Dalrymple ! ” ^ 

Scotchman started violently, and the pupils of his eyes 
contracted. The empty glass* in his right hand rattled on t^e 
hard wood. Then he smiled vaguely at (jriggs. 

“ By Jove ! ” ho exclaimed in his natural roice. “ I think I 
must have been nai)))ing—‘Slecp’ry Sim of the Lamb-hill, and 
snoring Jock of Snport-mill !* By Jove, Grigg^i^ we have got 
near the point at la?t. C)ne bottle left, ch ? The seventh. 

“ ‘ I'hcn up and gat the seventh o’ them, 

And never a word spake he ; 

I?ut he has striped his bright brown brand—’ 

'J’he rest has no bearing upon the subject,” he concluded, 
filling both glasses. “ Griggs,” he said, before he drank, “ I 
am afraid this settles the matter.” 

“ I am afraid it docs,’’.said C^riggs. 

“ Yes. 1 had hopes a little while ago, which appeared well 
founded. But that unfortunate little nap has sent me back to 
Hhe starting-point. I should have to begin all over again. It 
is very late, 1 fancy. Let us drink this* last glass to our own 
J\vo se lves, and then give it u}>,” 

^jomeThing had certainly sobered the Scotchman again, or at 
least cleared his head, for he had not been drunk in the 
ordinary sense of the word. ** 

“ It cannot be said that we J^ave not given the thing a fair 
trial,” said Ciriggs, gloomily. “ 1 shall certainly not take the 
trouble to try it aj^ain.” 

Nevertheless he looked at his companion curiously, as they 
both rb.se to their feet togcti^er. Dalrymple doubled his long 
arms as he stood up and stretched them out. ♦ 

“ It is curious,” he said. “ I feel as though I had been 
carrying a heavy weight in my arms. 1 did once, for some 
distance,” he added thoughtfutly, “ and I remember the sensa¬ 
tion.” 

“ Very odd,” sjfld Griggs, lighting a cigar. * 

Giulio, sitting outside, half asleep, woke up as he heard the 
steady tread of the two strong men go by. ^ 

“ If you do not die to-night, you will never di^ again ! ” he 
said, half aloud, as he rose to go in and clear the room* where 
the guests had been sitting. 
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. CHAPTER XXIV 

, During the first few months (nf their marriage Reanda and 
Gloria believed themselves happy, and really were, since there 
is no true criteriorh of man's happiness but his own belief in 
it. I'hey took a small furnish/^d apartment at the corner of 
the Macel de’ Corvi, with an' iron balcony overlooking the 
Forum of Trajan. They w^ould have hhd no difficulty in 
obtaining other rooms adjoining the tw'o Reanda had so long 
occupied in the Palazzetto Borgia, but Gloria was opposed to 
the arrangement, and Reanda did not insist upon it. 'I'he 
Forum of Trajan was within a convenient distance of the 
palace, and he w^ent daily to his w^ork. 

“ Besides,” said Gloria, “ you will not ahvays be painting 
frescoes for Donna Francesca. I want you to paint a great 
picture, and send it to Paris and get a medal.” 

She w'as ambitious for him, and dreamed of his winning 
world-wide fame. She loved him, and she felt that Francesa had 
caged him, as Francesca herself had orce felt. She wished to* 
remove him altogether from the latttn's influence, both because 
she was frankly jealous of his friendship for the older woman, 
and washed to have him quite to her.sclf, and also in the 15Clie*f * 
that he could do greater things if he were altogether freed 
from the task of decoratiri*g the palace, which had kept him 
far too long in one limited sequence of production. There 
was moreover, a selfish consideration of vanity in her view, 
closely linked with her unbounded admiration for her husband. 
She knew that she was beautiful, and she wished his greatest 
work to be a painting of herself. * 

Glorki, how’ever, washed also to take a position in Roman 
society, and the only person who could help her and her 
husband to cross the line was Francesca Campodonico. It 
W'as therefore impossible for Gloria to break up the irftimacy 
altogether, however much she might wash to do so. Mean¬ 
while, too, Reanda, had not finished his fresetbes. 

Soon after the marriage, which took place in the summer, 
'Stelrymple left Rome, intending to be absent but a few months 
in Scotland, ^here his presence was necessary on account of 
certain Tamily affairs and arrangements consequent upon the 
death of Lerd Redsn, the head of his branch of the Dalrymplesj 
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and of Lord Redin’s son only a few weeks later, whereby 
the title went to an aged great-uncle of Angus Dalrymple’s, 
who was unmarried, so that Dalrymple’s only brother became 
tH?^ next heir. 

Gloria was therefore quite# alone with her husband. Pa^I 
Griggs had also left home for a time on business connected 
with his journalistic career. He had in reality been unwilling 
to expose himself to the unnecessary suffering of witnessing 
Gloria’s happiness, and had taken the earliest opportunity of 
going away. Gloriif herself was at first pleased by his depar¬ 
ture. Later, however, she wished that he would come back. 
She had no one to whom she could turn when she was in need 
of any advice on matters which Rcanda could not or would 
not decide. * 

Reanda himself was at first as absolutely happy as he had 
cxjiectcd to be, and Francesca Campodonico congratulated 
herself on having brought about a perfectly successful match. 
While he continued to wprk at the Palaz^etto Borgia, the two 
were often together for hours, as in former times. Gloria had 
at first come regularly in the course of the morning and sat in 
4he hall while her husband was painting, but she had found it 
a monotonous affair after a while. Reanda could not talk per¬ 
petually. More than once, indeed, he introduced his wife’s face 
’mtWfff^srthe many he painted, and she was pleased, though 
not satisfied. He could not make her one of the central 
figures which apiieared throughoiTt the series, because the 
greater part of the work was done already, and it was neces¬ 
sary to preserve the continuity of each resemblance. Gloria 
wished to be the first everywhere, though she did not say so. 

Little by little, she canre less regularly in the mornings. 
She either stayed at home and studied seriously the soprano 
parts of the great operas then fashionable, or invented small 
errands which kept her out of doors. She sometimes met 
Rcanda when he left the palace, and they walked home 
togeth^ to their midday breakfast. 

Little by little, also, Francesca fell into the habit of visiting 
Reanda in the gteat hall at hours when she was sure thaP 
Gloria would not be there. It was not that she disliked to 
see them together, but rather because she felt that Gloria wa*^ 
secretly antagonistic. There was. a small, perpetual, unex¬ 
pressed hostility in Gloria’s manner which coula not Escape 
so sensitive a woman as Francesca. Reanda felt ^it tooj but 
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said nothing. He was almost foolishly in love with his wife, 
and he was devotedly attached to Francesca herself. For the 
present he w'as very simple in his dealings with himself, and 
he quietly shut his eyes to the possibility of a disagreement 
between the two women, though he felt that it was in the air. 

Instead of diminishing with his marriage, the obligations 
under which he w\hs placed towards Donna Francesca were 
constantly increasing. She sayv and understood his wife’s 
social ambition, and gave herseli trouble to satisfy it. Reanda 
felt this keenly, and while his gnatitude ineVeased, he inwardly 
wished that each kindness might be the last. But (Boria had 
the ambition and the right to be received in society on a 
footing of equality, and no one but Francesca Campodonico 
could then give her what she wanted. 

She did not obtain what is commonly called social success, 
though many people received her and her husband during the 
following winter. She got admiration in plenty and she herself 
believed that it wms friendship. Of the two, Reanda, who had 
no social ambition at all, was by far the more ])opular. He was, 
as ever, quiet and unassuming, as became a man of his extra¬ 
ordinary talent. He so evidently preferred in society to talk with- 
intelligent ]ieople rather than to make himself agreeable to the 
very great, that the very great tried to attract him to themselves, 
in order to appear intelligent in the eyes of others’: 
altogether forgot that he was the son of the steward of Gerano, 
though he sometimes spoke‘s unaffectedly of his boyhood. 

But Gloria reminded people too often that she had a right 
to be where she was, as the daughter of Angus Ualrym])le, 
who might some day be Lord Redin. Fortunately for her, no 
one knew that Dalrymple had begun life av. a doctor, and very 
far from such prospects as now seemed quite within the bounds 
of realization. But even as the possible Lord Redin, her 
father's existence did not interest the Romans at all. 'Fhey 
were not accustomed to people who thought it necessary 
to justify their social position by allusions to their parentage, 
and since Francesca Campodonico had assured them that 
£)alrymple was a gentleman, they had no 'further questions 
to ask, and raised their eyebrows when Gloria volunteered 
Tffformation on the subject of her ancestors. They listened 
politely, and turned the subject as soon as they could, because 
it bored them. 

But the ‘admiration she got was genuine of its kind, as 
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admiration and as nothing else. Pier magnificent voice was 
useful to ancient and charitable princesses who wished to give 
concerts for the benefit of the deserving poor, but her fgee 
disfbrbed the hearts of those excellent ladies who had un¬ 
married sons, and of other»excel lent ladies who had 
husbands, tier beauty and her voice together were a danger, 
and must be iidmired from a' distance. ^ Gloria and her 
husband were asked to many houses on important occasions. 
Gloria went to see the princesses and duchesses, and found 
them at home, "flfbir cards appeared regularly at the small 
house in the Macel de’ Corvi, but there was always a mystery 
as to how they got there, for the princesses and the duchesses 
themselves did not appear, except once or twice when 
Francesca Campodonico 15rought one of her friends with her, 
gently insisting that there should be a proper call. Gloria 
understood, and said bitter things about society when she was 
alone, and by degrees she began to say them to her husband. 

“These Romans!” she exclaimed at last. “'^I'hey believe 
that there is nobody like themselves ! ” 

Angelo Reanda’s face had a pained look, as he laid his long 
thin hand upon hers. 

“ My dear,” he said gently. “ You have married an artist. 
What wou ld you have ? I am sure, people have received us 
*ver/ wHT ’ 

“ Very well! Of course —as thoi^h we had not the right to 
be received well. But, Angelo—do’*not say such things—that 
I have married an artist—” ^ 

“ It is quite true,” lie answered, with a smile. “ I work with 
my hands. They do not. There is the difference.” 

“But you are the*greatest artist in the world!” she cried 
enthusiastically, throwing hei* arms around his neck, and 
kissing him again and again. “ It is ridiculous. In any other 
city, in London, in Paris, people would run after you, people 
would not be able to do enough for you. But it is not you; 
it is I. They do not like me, Angelo, I know that they do not 
like me! They want me at *thcir big parties, and they want 
me to sing for theA—but that is all. Not one of them wants* 
me for a friend. I am so lonely, Angelo.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and he tried to comfort her. ^ 
“ What does it matter, my heart ? ” he asked^ soothingly. 

“ We have each other, have we not ? I, who adorS you, 
and you, who love me—” • • • 


o 
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“Love you? I worship you! Thai is why I wish you to 
have everything the world holds, everything at your feet.” 

“ But I am quite satisfied,” objected Reanda, with unwise 
truth. “ Do not think of me.” 

^ She loved him, but she wished^to pul upon him some of her 
uncontrollable longing for social success, in order to justify 
herself. To please her, he should have, joined in her 
complaint. Her tears dried suddenly, and her eyes flashed. 

“ I will think of you ! ” she cried. “ I have nothing else to 
think of. You shall have it all, cverythirrg—they shall know 
what a man you arc ! ” 

“ An artist, my dear, an artist. A little better than some, a 
little less good than others. What can society do for me ? ” 

She sighed, and the colour deepericd a little in her cheeks. 
But she hid her annoyance, for she loved him with a love at 
once passionate and intentional, compounded of reality and of 
a strong inborn desire for emotion, a desire clo.scly connected 
with her longing for the life of the stage, but now suddenly 
thrown with full force into the channel of her actual life. 

Reanda began to understand that his wife was not happy, 
and the certainty reacted strongly upon him. He became 
more sad and abstracted from day to day, when he was not 
W’ith her. He longed, as only a man of such a nature ran 
long, for a friend in whom he could confide, and of 
could ask advice. He had such a friend, indeed, in Francesca 
Campodonico, but he was ’uoo jiroud to turn to her, and too 
deeply conscious that she had done all she could to give 
Gloria the social position the'latter coveted. 

_ A. 

Francesca, on her side, was not slow^ to notice that 
something was radically wrong. Reanaa’s manner had 
changed by degrees since his marriage. His i>ride made him 
more f/irmal w'ith the woman to whom he owed so much, and 
she felt that she could do nothing to break down the barrier 
which was slowly rising between them. She suffered, in her way 
for she was far more sincerelyjattached to the man than she, 
recognized, or perhaps would have been willing to recognize, 
‘avhen she allow'cd herself to look the situation fairly in the 
face. For months she struggled against anything which could 
rwake her regret the marriage she had made. But at last she 
admitted the fact that she regretted it, for it thrustt itself upon 
her and embittered her own life. Then she became conscious 
in her hea^t of a SiUcnt and growing enmity for Gloria, and of 
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a profound pity for Angelo Reanda. Being ashamed of the 
enmity, as something both sinful in her*cyes, and beneath the 
nobility of her nature, she expressed it, if that were expressipn, 
by'^llowing her pity for the man to assert itself as it would. 
That, she told herself, was a tform of charity, and could n«t 
be wrong, however she looked at it. 

All mention of- Gloria vanished from her ♦conversation with 
Reanda when they were alone together. At such times She 
did her best to amuse him, to interest him, to take him out of 
himself. At first sTie had little success. He answered her, 
and sometimes even entered into an argument with her, but as 
soon as the subject dropped, she saw the look of harassed 
preoccupation returning in his face. So far as his work was 
concerned, what he did "was as good as e\er. Francesca 
thought it was even better. But otherwise he wms a changed man. 

In the course of the winter Paul Griggs returned. One day 
Francesca was sitting in the hall with Reanda, when a servant 
announced that Griggs had asked to see her. She glanced at 
Reanda’s face, and instantly decided to receive the American- 
alone in the drawing-room, on the other side of the house. 

» “ Why do you not receive him here ? ” asked Reanda, 
carelessly. 

“ Beca use—” she hesitated. “ I should rather see him in 
trie" drawing room,” she added a moment later, without giving 
any further explanation. 

Griggs told her that he had com? back to stay through the 
year and perhaps longer. She tgok a kindly interest in the 
young man, and w^as glad to hear that he had improved his 
position and prosj^ects during his absence. He rarely'found 
sympathy anywhere, *and indeed needed very little of it. But 
he was capable of impulse, and he had long ago decided that 
Francesca was good, discreet, and kind. He answeitd her 
questions readily enough, and his face warmed a little while 
she talked with him. She, on her i)art, could not help being 
interest&i in the lonely, hard-wlarking man who never seemed 
to need help of any kind, arid was climbing through life by 
the strength of hisf own hands. There was about him at that* 
time an air of reserved power which interested though it did 
not attract those who knew him. ^ 

Suddenly*he asked about Gloria and her husbyid. There 
was an odd abruptness in the question, and a hard little laugh, 
quite unnecessary, accompanied it. Fraftcesca noted * the 

o 2 
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change of manner, and -remembered how she had at first 
conceived the impression that Griggs admired Gloria, but that 
Glqria was repelled by him. 

“ I suppose they are radiantly happy,” he said. 

. Francesca hesitated, being tr Jthful by nature, as" well as 
loyal. There was no reason why Griggs should not ask her 
the question, whidh was natural enough, but she had many 
reasons for not wishing to answer it. 

“ Are they not happy ? ” h(? asked quickly, as her silence 
roused his suspicions. 

“ I have never heard anything to the contrary,” answered 
Francesca, dangerously accurate in the statement. 

“ Oh ! ” G-riggs uttered the ejaculation in a thoughtful tone, 
but said no more. 

“ I hope I have not given you the impression that there is 
anything wrong,” .said Francesca, showing her anxiety too much. 

“ I saw Dalrymple in England,” answered Griggs, with ready 
tact. “ He seems .very well satisfied with the match. By the 
bye, I daresay you have heard that Dalrymple stands a good 
chance of dying a peer, if he ever dies at all. With his con¬ 
stitution that is doubtful. 

And he went on to explain to Francesca the matter of the 
Redin title, and that as D.alrymple’s elder brothe r, the ugh 
married, was childless, he himself would probably como^i’h'fo 
it some day. I'hen Griggs took his leave without mentioning 
Reanda or Gloria again. But Francesca was aware that she 
had betrayed Reanda’s unhappiness to a man who had admired 
Gloria, and had probably loved her before her marriage. She 
afterwards blamed herself bitterly and very unjustly for what 
she had done. 

Griggs went away, and called soon afterwards at tfie small 
house '‘in the Maccl de’ Corvi. He found Gloria alone, and 
slie was glad to see him. She told him that Reanda would 
also be delighted to hear of his return. Griggs, who wrote 
about everything which gave hifn an opportunity of uliing his 
^very various knowledge, wrote also upon art, and besides the 
tirst article he* had written about Reanda, 'Vnore than a year 
previously, had, since then, frequently made allusion to the 
"‘adist’s great talent in his newspaper correspondence. Reanda 
was thereforp under an obligation to the journalist^ and Gloria 
herself was grateful. Moreover, Englishmen who came to 
Rome had frequfJntly been to see Reanda’s work in con- 
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sequence of the articles. One old gentleman had tried to 
induce the artist to paint a picture for him, but had met with 
a refusal, on the ground that the work at the Palazzctto Borgia 
w5t>ld occupy at least another year. The Englishman said he 
should ^ome back and try again. • 

Between Griggs and Gloria there was the sort of friendly 
confidence which could not but exist under^he circumstances. 
Siie had known ^im long, and he had been her father’s only 
friend in Rome.* She renicnfliered him from the time when 
she had been a m?re child, before her sudden transition to 
womanhood. She trusted him. She understood perfectly well 
that he loved her, but she believed that she had it in her power to 
keep his love as completely in the background as he himself had 
kept it hitherto. Her instinct told her also that Griggs might be 
a strong ally in a moment of difficulty. His reserved strength im¬ 
pressed her even more than it impressed Francesca Campodonico. 
She received him gladly, and told him to come again. 

He came, and she asked him to dinner, feeling sure that 
Rearida would wish to sec him. Me accepted the first invita¬ 
tion and another which followed before long. By insensible 
degrees, during the winter, Griggs became very intimate .at the 
house, as he had been formerly at Dalrymplc’s lodgings. 

“ That young man loves you, ray dear,” said Reanda, one 
111 Ine tollowing spring, with a smile which showed how 
little anxiety he felt. 

. -. Gloria laughed gaily, and patted^er husband’s hand. 

' “ What men like that call lovq! ” she answ'ercd. “ Besides 
—a journalist! And hideous as he is ! ” 

“ He certainly has not a handsome face,” laughed Reanda. 
“ I am not jealous,*’ he added, with sudden gravity. “ The 
man has done* much for my ireputation, too, and I know what 
1 owe him. I have good reasons for wishing to treat htm well, 
and I am all the more pleased, if you find him agreeable.” 

He made the rather formal speech in .a decidedly formal 
tone, artd with the unconsciofls intention of justifying himself 
in some way, though he was far too simple by nature to suspect 
himself of any cdinplicated motive. She lookted at him, bJl 
.did not quite understand. 

“You surely do not suppose that 1 ever cared for him ! ” sWf 
said, readily suspecting that he suspected her. ^ 

He started perceptibly, and looked into her eyes, was 
very truly in earnest, but her exaggerated scJf*conscieusnesS had 
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given her tone a colour which he did not recognize. Some 
seconds passed before he answered her. Then the gentle light 
carpe into his face as he realized how much he loved her. 

“ How foolish you are, love ! ” he exclaimed. “ But Origgs 
ifi younger than I—it would not be so very unnatural if you 
had cared for him.” 

She broke out ilSissionately. 

“ Younger than you ! So am I, much younger than you! 
But you are young, too. I will not have ;^ou suggest that you 
arc not young. Of course you are. You are unkind, besides. 
As though it could make the slightest difference to me, if you 
were a hundred years old ! But you do not understand what 
my love for you is. You will never understand it. 1 wish I 
loved you less; I should be hai)])ier'than I am.” 

drew her to him, reluctant, and the ])aincd look which 
Francesca knew so well came into his face. 

“ Arc you unhappy, my heart ? ” he asked gently, “ What 
is it, dear ? Tell ipe ! ” 

She was nervous, and the confession or complaint had been 
unintentional and the result of irritation more than of anything 
else. The fact that he had taken it up made matters much 
w'orse. She was in that state in which such a woman will 
make a mountain of a molehill rather than forego ?he symija thy 
which her constitution needs in a larger measure mar^Ter 
small sufferings can possibly clain. 

“ Oh, so unhappy ! ” she^'eried softly, hiding her face against 
his coat, and glad to feel the tears in her eyes. 

“ But what is it ?he asked very kindly, smoothing her 
auburn hair with one hand, while the other pressed her to him. 

As he looked over her head at the wall,* his face showed both 
pain and perplexity. He had not the least idea what' to do, 
except'to humour-her as much as he could. 

“ I am so lonely, sometimes,” she moaned. “ The days are 
so long.” 

“ And yet you do not come and sit with me ‘ in the 
mornings, as you used to do at first.” There was an accent of 
‘tegret in his voice. 

“ She is always there,” said Gloria, pressing her face closer 

his coat. 

“ Indeed she is not! ” he cried, and she cov.ld feel the 
Tittle breattf of indignation he drew. “ I am a great deal 
alonw.” . «* 
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“ Not half as much as T am.” 

“ But what can I do ? ” he asked, in despair. “ It is my 
work. It is her palace. You arc free to come and go as ^oii 
wiTt} and if you will not come—” 

“ I know, I know,” slie ^answered, still clinging to hi^i. 
“You will say it is my fault. It is just like a man. And yet 
I know that you-are there, hour after hourf with her, and she 

is. young and beautiful. And she loves you—oh, I know she 

loves you !'’ * 

Reanda began to* lose })aticnce. 

“H ow absurd ! ” he exclaimed. “ It is ridiculous. It is 
an insult to Donna Franc!csca to say that she is in love with 
me ” 

“It is true.” Gloria .suddenly raised her head and drew 
back from him a very little. “ I am a woman, she said. “ I 
know and I umlerstand. She meant to s.acrifice herself and 
make you happy, by marrying you to me, and now she regrets 

it. It is enough to see her. .She follows you with her eyes as 
you move, and there is a look in them—” 

Reanda laughed, with an effort. 

• “ It is altogether too absurd !” he said. “ I do not know 

what to say. 1 can only laugh.” 

“ Because you know it is true,” answered (Boria. “ It is for 
ybiTr’**sake that she has done it all, that she makes such a 
pretence of being friendly to me, that she pushes us into 
society, and brings her friends he''^o to see me. They never 
come unless she brings them,” slje added bitterly. “There is 
no fear of that. The Duchess of Astrardente would not have 
her black horses jeen standing in the Macel de’ Corvi, unless 
Donna Francesca rrmde her do it and came with her.” 

“Why not?” asked Reanda, simply, fgr his Italian mind 
did not grasp the false shame which Gloria felt in living in a 
rather humble neighbourhood. 

“ She would not have [)cople know that she had friends 
living ih such a place,” Glorias answered. 

Unwittingly she had dealt *Rcanda a deadly thrust. 

He had fallen ift love with her and had married her on the utf- 
derstanding with himself, so to say, that she was in all respects 
as much a great lady as Donna Francesca herself, and he 
taken it few granted that she must be above such pettiness. 
The lodging was extremely good and had the *advarftage of 
being very conveniently situated for his \wrk. 1% had tiever 
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struck him that because it was in an unfashionable position, 
Gloria could imagine that the people she knew would hesitate 
to come and sec her. Since their marriage she had done and 
sai^ many little things which had shaken his belief in 
tl^oroughncss of her refinement.« She had suddenly destroyed 
that belief now, by a single foolish speech. It would be hard 
to build it up agaiib. 

Like many men of genius he could not forgive his own 
mistake, and Gloria was involved in this one. Moreover, as 
an Italian, he fancied that she secretly' suspected him of 
meanness, and when Italians are not mean, there is nothing 
which they resent more than being thought to be so. He had 
plenty of money, for he had always lived very simply before 
his marriage, and Dalrymple gave Gloria an allowance. 

His tone changed, when he answered her, but she was far 
from susjiecting what she had done. 

“We will get another apartment at once,” he said quietly. 

“No,” she answered at once, protesting, “you must not do 
anything of the kind ! What an idea ! I'o change our home 
merely because it is not on the Corso or the Piazza di 
Venezia! ” • 

“ You would prefer the Corso?” inquired Angelo. “That 
is natural. It is more gay.” 

The reflection that the view of the deserted Fdi ’ 

Trajan was dull suggested itself to him as a Roman, knowing 
the predilection of Romafi w'omcn of the middle class for 
looking out of the window, 

“ It is ridiculous ! ” cried (Gloria. “ You must not think of 
it. Besides—the expense—” 

“ The exi)ense does not enter into the*question, my dear,” 
he answered, having fully made up his mind. “You shall not 
live in ap place to which you think your friends may hesitate to 
come.” * 

“ Friends ! They are not my friends, and they never mean 
to be,” she replied more hotly. Why should I care whether 
they will take the trouble to come and see me or not ? Let 
tfiem stay away, if I am not good enough for them. Tell 
Donna Francesca not to bring them—not to come herself any 
'^iiiore. I hate to feel that she is thrusting me down the thipat 
of a society that does not want me ! She only do^ it fo' put 
me under an obligation to her. I am sure she talks about me 
behind my hack and says honid things—” 
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“You are very unjust," said Reanda, hurt by the vulgarity 
of the speech and deeply wounded in his own pride. 

“ You defend her ! You see ! ” And the colour ro|e in 
G^ria’s cheeks. 

“ She has done nothing that jiceds defence. She has ac^^d 
always with the greatest kindness to me and to us. You have 
no right to suppose that she says unkind things of you when 
you are not present. I cannot imagine what has come over 
you to-day. It must be the v^ather. It is sirocco." 

Gloria turned a\?ay angrily, thinking that he was laughing 
at her, whereas the suggestion about the weather was a 
perfectly natural one in Rome, where the southeast wind has 
an undoubted effect upon the human temper. 

But the seeds of mueh'discussion were sown on that close 
spring afternoon. Reanda was singularly tenacious of small 
purposes, as he was of great ideas where his art was 
concerned, and his nature though gentle was unforgiving, not 
out of hardness, but .because he was so sensitive that his 
illusions were easy to destroy. 

He went out and forthwith began to search for an apartment 
• of which his wife should have no cause to complain. In the 
course of a week he found what he wanted. It was a part of 
the second floor of one of the palaces on the Corso, not far 
iionf me Piazza di Venezia. It was partially furnished, and 
without speaking to Gloria he had it made comfortable within 
a few days. When it was ready, \e gave her short warning 
that they were to move immcdiajlely. 

Strange to say, Gloria was very much displeased, and did 
not conceal her annoyance. She really liked the small house 
in the Macel de' Gorvi, and resented the way in which her 
husband had taken her renaarks about the situation. To tell 
the truth, Reanda had deceived himself with the idea*that she 
would be delighted at the change, and had spent money 
rather lavishly, in the hope of giving her^ a pleasant surprise. 
He «fhs proportionately disappointed by her unexpected 
displeasure. 

“ What was tlie use of spending so much money ? ” 
asked, with a discontented face. “ People will not come to 
set us because we live in a fine house." 

did# not take the house with that intention, my dear,” 
said Reanda, gently, but wounded and repelled Dy the* remark 
and the tone. • • • 
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“ Well then, we might have stayed where we were,” she 
answered. “ It was much cheaper, and there was more sun 
for die winter.” 

“Hut this is gayer,” objected Reanda. “ You have 'fhc 
Cqrso under the window.” » * 

“As though I looked out of the window!” exclaimed 
(lloria, scornfully. '“It w’as so nice—our little place there.” 

“ You are hard to please, my dear,” said the aitist, coldly. 

Then she saw that she had *iiurt him, which she had not 
meant to do. Her own nature was self-conscious and greedy 
of emotion, but not sensitive. .She threw her arms round 
him, and kissed him and thanked him. 

Hut Reanda was not satisfied. J)a^ by day when Francesca 
looked at him, she saw the harassed expression ckopening in 
his face, and she felt that every furrow was scored in her own 
heart. And she, in her turn, grew very grave and thoughtful 


CHARTER XXV 
« 

P.\ui. CluHios was a man compounded of d omipajiL .. 
qualities and dormant contradictions of them which threatened 
at any moment to become dominant in their turn for a time. 
He himself almost bclieved^hat he had two scjiarate individu¬ 
alities, if not two distinct min^s. 

It may be doubted whether it can be good for any man to 
dwell long upon such an idea in connection ^ith himself, how¬ 
ever distinctly he may see in others the foundation of truth on 
which it rests. Tq Griggs, ho^vcver, it presented itselCso 
clearly that he found it impossible not to take it into con¬ 
sideration in the more important actions of his life. The two 
men were very sharply distinguished in his thoughts. The one 
man would do what the other would not. The other could 
think thoughts above the comprehension of the first. 

*'The one was material, keen, strong, passioAate, and selfish ; 
pre-eminently adapted for hard w'ork ; conscientious in the 
of its instinct to carry-out everything undertaken by it to 
the very end,^and judging that whatever it undertook was good 
and woVth finishing; having something of the nature of a 
strong piece of clockti'ork which being wound up must run to the 
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utmost limit before stopping, whether regulated to move fast 
or slow, with a fateful certainty independent of will; i)ossessed 
of such uncommon strength as to make it dangerous if opjjpsed 
v^^ile moving, and at the same time having an extraordinary 
inertia when not wound up to do a certain piece of work ; sglf- 
reliant to a fault as the lion is self-reliant in the superiority 
of physical endowment; gentle when no< opposed, because 
almost incapable of action without a determinate object and 
aim; but developing an iitesistible momentum when 'the 
inertia was overcome; thorough, in the sense in which the 
tide is thorough, in rising evenly and all at the same time, 
and as ruthless as the tide. because it was that part of the 
whole man w'hich was a result, and which, therefore, when 
once set in motion was Almost beyond his control; reasonable 
only because, as a residt, it followed its causes logically and 
required a real cause to move it at first. 

The other man in him was very different, almost wholly in¬ 
dependent of the firsl;, and very generally in direct conflict 
with it, at that time. It was an imaginative and meditative 
personality, easily deceived into assuming a false premiss, but 
» logical beyond all liability to decejition when reasoning from 
anything it had accepted. Its processes' w^ere intuitively correct 
and almost instantaneous, while its assumptions were arbitrary 
‘ill li'ie extreme. It might begin to act at any ])oint whatsoever, 
and unlike the material man, which required a will to move it 
at first, it struck spontaneously with the directness of straight 
lightning from one point to another, never misled in its path, 
though often fatally mistaken in the value of the points 
themselves. 

Most men who have thought much, wisely or foolishly, and 
who have seen much, good or bad, are njore or less conscious 
of their two individualities. Idle and thoughtless people are 
not, as a rule. With Griggs, the two were singularly distinct 
and independent. Sometimes it seemed to him that he sat in 
judgrrfent, as a third person, between them.' At other moments 
he felt himself wholly identified with the one and painfully 
aware of the opposition of the other. The imaginative part^f 
him despised the material part for its pride of life and lust of 
living. .The material part laughed to scorn the imaginatey^ 
one for its false assumptions and unfounded beliefs. When he 
could abstract himself from both, he looked upof» the 'intuitive 
personality as being' himself in every true sense tof th» word, 
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and upon the material man as a monstrous overgrowth and 
encumbrance upon his more spiritual self. 

When he bfegan to love Gloria Dalrymple, she appealed to 
botlf sides of his nature. For once, the spiritual instkfct 
coincided with the direction given to the material man by a 
very earthly passion. 

The cause of this was plain enough and altogether simple. 
The spiritual instinct had taken the lead. He had known 
Gloria before she had been a woman to be loved. The maiden 
genius of the girl had spoken to the higher man from a sphere 
above material things, and had created in him one of those 
assumed premisses for subsequent spiritual intuition from 
which he derived almost the only hapi)iness he knew. Then, 
all at once, the woman had sprung into existence, and her 
young beauty had addressed itself to the young gladiator with 
overwhelming force. The woman fascinated him, and the 
angelic being his imagination had assumed in the child still 
enchanted him. 

He was not like Reanda; for his sensitiveness was one-sided, 
and therefore only half vulnerable. Gloria’s faults were insig¬ 
nificant accidents of a general perfectness, the result of having - 
arbitrarily assumed a perfect personality. They could not 
make the path of his si)iritual ir*tuitive love waver, a nd t hey 
produced no effect at all against his direct material paSsiori.' 
To destroy the prime beautiful illusion, something must take 
place which would upset thcxhiistaken assumption from a point 
beyond it, so to say. As for the earthly part of his love, it was 
so strong that it might well stand alone, even if the other 
should disappear altogether. 

Then came honour, and the semi-religi«us morality of the 
man, defending the woman against him, for the sake of the 
angel hoi saw through her. Chief of all, in her defence, stood 
his own conviction that she did not love him, and never would, 
nor ever could. To all intents and purposes, too, he had been 
her father’s friend, though between the two men there had 
been little but the similarity of their gloomy characters. It 
wus the wdl of the material man to be goveined, and as no 
outward influence set it in motion, it remained inert, in un- 
^Siable equilibrium, as a vast boulder may lie for ages on the 
very edge of a precipice, ready but not inclined to fa^l. There 
was fatabty in'^its stillness, and in the certainty that if moved it 
must crash through everything it met. 
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Ciloria had not the least understanding of the real man. 
She thought about him often during the months which followed 
his return, and a week rarely passed in which she did not see 
hnn two or three times. Her thoughts of him were too igneSrant 
to be confused. She was doijscious, rather than aware, tJiat 
he loved her, but it seemed quite natural to her, at her age, 
that he should never express his love by arjy word or deed. 

But she compared him with her husband, innocently and 
unconsciously, in matters wliire comparison was almost Un¬ 
avoidable. His ledbine strength of body impressed her strongly, 
and she felt his presence in the room, even when she was 
not looking at him. Reanda was physically a weak and nervous 
man. When he was painting, the movements of his hand 
seemed to be independerft of his will and guided by a superior 
unseen power, rather than directed by his judgment and will. 
Paul Cxriggs never made the slightest movement which did not 
strike Gloria as the expression of his will to accomplish some¬ 
thing. He was wondeijlully skilful with his hands. Whatever 
he meant to do, his fingers did, forthwith, unhesitatingly. His 
mental processes were similar, so far as she could see. If she 
• asked him a question, he answered it categorically and clearly, 
if he were able. If not, he said so, and relapsed into silence, 
studying the problem, or trying to force his memory to recall a 
losPhem. Reanda, on the other hand, answered most questions 
with the expression of a vague opinion, often right, but 
apparently not founded on anytlii'Sig particular. The accuracy 
of Griggs sometimes irritated the artist perceptibly, in con¬ 
versation ; but he took an interest in what Griggs wrote, and 
made Gloria translate many of the articles to him, reading 
aloud in Italian from the English. Strange to say, they pleased 
him for the very qualities which he disliked in the man’s talk. 
The Italian mind, when it has developed favourably, is in¬ 
clined to specialism rather than to generalization, and Griggs 
wrote of many things as though he were a specialist. He had 
enormbus industry and great mechanical' power of handling 
language. 

“ 1 have no genius,” he said one day to Gloria, when ske 
had been admiring something he had written, and using the 
extravagant terms of praise which rose easily to her lifSi-^ 
“ Your h\^sband has genius, but I have none. Some day I 
shall astonish you all by doing something vei^ remarkable. 
But it will not be a work of genius.” 
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It was in the late autumn days, more than a year and a half 
after Gloria’s marriage. The southeast wind was blowing 
down the Corso, and the pavements were yellow and sticky 
with* the moistened sand-blast from the African desert. T^e 
grains of sand are really found*!the air at such times. It is 
saicl that the undoubted effect of the sirocco on the temper of 
Southern Italy is dvae to the irritation caused .by inhaling the 
fine particles with the breath. Something there is in that 
especial wind, which changes th(^ tempers of men and women 
very suddenly and strangely. ' 

Gloria and her companion were seated in the drawing-room 
that afternoon, and the window was open. The wind stirred 
the white curtains, and now and then blew them inward and 
twisted them round the inner ones, which were of a dark grey 
stuff with broad brown velvet bands, in a fashion then new. 
Gloria had been singing, and sat leaning sideways on the desk 
of the grand piano.* A tall red Bohemian glass stood beside 
the music on one of the little sliding shelves meant for the 
candles, and there were a few flowers in it, fresh an hour ago, 
but now already half withered and drooping under the poison¬ 
ous breath of the southeast. The wjirm damp breeze came in 
gusts, and stirred the fading leaves and Gloria’s auburn hair, 
and the sheet of music upright on the desk. Ciriggs sat m a 
low'chair not far from her, his still face turned towards llWT'his’ 
shadowy eyes fixed on her features, his sinewy hands c]a.sped 
round his crossed knees. V.'he nature of the great athlete 
showed itself even in repose—the broad dark throat set deep 
in the chest, the square solidity'of the shoulders, the great 
curved lines along the straightened arms, the small, compact 
head, with its close, dark hair, bent somew.liai forward in the 
general relaxation of the resting, muscles. In his complete 
immobility there was the certainly of instant leaping and flash- 
like motion which one feels rather than sees in the sleeping lion. 
Gloria looked at him thoughtfully with half-closed lids. 

“ I shall suri)rise ^yoii all,” he Repeated .slowly, “ but U will 
not be genius.” 

You will not surprise me,” Gloria answeivd, .still meeting 
his eyes. “ As for genius, what is it ? ” 

It is what you have when you sing,” said Griggs. It is 
what Reanda has when he paints.” ,, 

“ Then whjA-'not what you do when you write ? ” 

‘‘The difl^rence is simple enough. Kcanda dobs things 
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well because he cannot help it. When I do a thing well it is 
because I work so hard at it that the thing cannot help being 
done by me. Do you understand ? ” 

%I always understand what you tell me. You put thinpf? so 
clearly. Yes, I think 1 undejstjjind you better than you under¬ 
stand yourself.” * 

Griggs looked down at his hands and/ was silent for a 
moment. Mechanically he moved his thumb from side to side 
and watched the knot of miiscje between it and the forefinger, 
as it swelled and disappeared with each coiiti.iction. 

“ Perhaps you do understand me. Perhaps you do,” he 
said at last. “ I have known you a long time. It must be 
four years, at least —ever since I first came here to work. It 
has been a long piece of life.” 

“Indeed it has,” Gloria answered, and a moment later she 
sighed. 

The wind blew the sheet of music against her. She folded it 
impatiently, threw it a.side and resumed her ])osition, resting one 
elbow on the narrow desV. 'I'he silence lasted several seconds, 
and the white curtains flai)pcd softly against the heavy ones. 

< “ I wonder whether you understand my life at all,” she said 

presently. 

“ I am not sure that I do. It is a strange life, in some 
wayiJ—-like yourself.” 

“ Am I strange ? ” 

“Very.” » 

“ What makes you think so ? ” 

Again he was silent for a time* His face was very still. It 
would have been impossible to guess from it that he felt any 
emotion at the mdnient. 

“ Do you like compliments,? ” he asked abruptly. 

“ That depends upon whether I consider them compliments 
or not,” she answered, with a little laugh. 

“ You arc a very perfect woman in very imperfect 
surrouAdings,” said Griggs. ' 

“'I’hat is not a compliment to the surrounding.s, at all 
events. I do not know whether to laugh or not. Shall 1 ? ”# 

“ If you will. I like to hear you laugh.” 

“ You should hear me cry!” And she laughed again at herse^G^- 
“ God fprbid ! ” he said gravely. 

“ I do sometimes,” she answered, anrl h«lr faesf grew 
suddenly sad, as he watched her. 
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He felt a quick pain for her in his heart. 

“I am sorry you have told me so,” he said. “ I do not 
like to think of it. Why should you cry ? What have you to 
cry /or ? ” * 

‘‘ What should you think ? ” she asked lightly, though no 
smile came with the words. 

“ I cannot guess.'*' Tell me. Is it because you still wish to 
be a singer ? Is that it ? ” 

“ No. That is not it.” 

“ Then T cannot guess.” He looked for' the answer in her 
face. “ Will you tell me ? ” he asked after a pause. 

“Of what use could it be?” Her eyes met his foir a 
moment, the lids fell, and she turned away. “ Will you shut 
the window ? ” she said suddenly. ’ “ The wind blows the 
things about. Besides, it is getting late.” 

He rose and went to the window. She watched him as he 
shut it, turning his back to her, so that his figure stood out 
distinct and black against the light. She realized what a man 
he was. With those arms and those shoulders he could do 
anything, as he had once caught her in the air and saved her 
life, and then, again, as he had broken the cords that night at 
Mendoza’s house. There was nothing physical which sucli a 
man could not do. He was something on which to rely In 
her limited life, an absolute contrast to her husband,^hose 
vagueness irritated her, while his deadness of sensibility, 
where she had wrung his se.isitiveness too far, humiliated her 
in her own eyes. She had kei)t her secret long, she thought, 
though she had kept it for tlie simple reason that she had 
no one in whom to confide. 

Griggs came back from the window and*sat down near her 
again in the low chair, looking up into her face. 

“ Mr.'Griggs,” she said, turning from his eyes and looking 
into the piano, “ you asked me a question just now. I should 
like to answer it, if I were quite sure of you.” 

“ Are you not s^'re of me ? ” . he asked. “ I think you 
might be, by this time. We were just saying that we had 
known each other so long.” ^ 

“ Yes. But—all sorts of things have happened in that time, 
know. I am not the same as I was when I first knew' you.” 

“ No. You are married. 'I’hat is one great difference.” 

“ Too gredt,” said she. Honestly, do you think me 
improved since my marriage ? ” 
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“Improved? No, Why should you improve? You me 
just what you were meant to be, as you always wx*re." 

“ I know. You called me a perfect woman a little wjjiilo 
age^and you said my surroundings we?l-e imperfect. You must 
have meant that they did noUsi,iit me, or that I did not suit 
them. Which was it?” 

“They ought to suit you,” said (irigg.s. ^“If they do not, 
it is not your fault.” 

“But 1 might have done something to make them suit me. 

I sometimes think tifat 1 have not treated them properly.” 

“ Why should you blame yourself? You did not make 
them, and they cannot unmake you. You have a right to 
be yourself. ICverybody has. It is the first right. Your 
surroundings owe you mc/Te than you owe to them, because 
you are what you are, and they are not what they ought t(j be. 
Let them bear the blame. As for hot treating them properly, 
no one could accuse you of that.” 

“ 1 do not know—some one might. People are so strange, 
sometimes.” 

She stopped, and he answered nothing. Looking down 
into the o])en piano, she idly ^^atched the hammers move 
as she pressed the keys softly with one hand. 

“Some people arc just like this,” she said, smiling, and 
repeath.g the action. “ If you touch them in a certain way, 
they answer. If you press them gently, they do not under¬ 
stand. Do you see ? 7'he hamn'iier comes just up to the 
string, and then falls back again without making any noise. I 
suppose those are my surroundings. Sometimes tliey ans\ver 
me, and sometiines they do not. I like things I can be sure of.” 

“ And by things mean peo[)le,” suggested Griggs. 

“Of course.” , , 

“ And by your surroundings you mean—what?” • 

“ You know,” she answered^in a low voice, turning her face 
still further away from him. 

“ Rca»da ? ” . ' 

She hesitated for a moment,^ knowing that her answer must 
have weight on tha man. • 

“I suppose so,” she said at last. “I ought not to say so — 
ought I ? Tell me the truth.” * •* 

“The truth is, you are unhappy,” he an.swered slowly. 
“ There is no reason why you should not tell mo ■ Perhaps 
1 might help you, if you would let me.” • # • 
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He almost regretted that he had said so much, little as it was. 
But she had wished liiin to say it, and more, also. Still turning 
from him, she rested her chin in her hand. His face was still, 
bu/ there was the beginning of an expression in it whieV^he 
hp,d never seen. Now that the iwindow was shut it was very 
quiet in the lOom, and the air was strangely heavy and soft and 
dim. Now and tliL'n the panes rattled a little. Griggs looked at 
the graceful figure as Gloria sat thinking what she should say. 
He followed the lines till his ey ‘s rested on what he could see 
of her averted face. Then he felt somethir'fg like a sharp quick 
blow at his temples, and the blood rose hot to his throat. At 
the same instant came the bitter little pang he had known long, 
telling him that she had never loved him and never could. 

“ Are you really my friend ? ” she asked softly. 

“ Yes." The word almost choked him, for there was not 
room tor it and for the rest. 

She turned quietly and surveyed the marble mask with 
curious inquiry. 

“ Why do you say it like that," she asked ; “ as though you 
would rather not ? Do you grudge it ? " 

“ No.” He spoke barely above his hieath. 

“ How you say it! ’ she exclaimed, w ith a little laugh that 
could not laugh itself out, for there was a .strange tension in 
the air, and on her and on him. “You might say itTifetter,” 
she added, the pupils of her eyes dilating a little so that the 
room looked suddenly larger and less distinct. 

She knew the sensation of coming emotion, and she loved 
it. She had never thought before that she could get it by 
talking with Paul Griggs. He did not answ'er her. 

** Perhaps you meant it,” she said presently. I hardly 
know. Did you ? ” . 

“ Please be reasonable,” said Griggs, indistinctly, and his 
hands gripped each other on his knee. 

“ How oddly you talk ! ” she exclaimed. “ What have I 
said that was unreasonable ? ” 

She felt that the emotion she had expected was slipping from 
C^.er, and her nerves unconsciously resented the disappointment. 
She was out of temj^er in an instant. 

“ You cannot understand,” he answered. “ There is no reason 
why you should. Forgive me. I am nervous to-^ay.” 

“You? •Nervous?” She laughed again, with a little scorn. 
“ Yqu are »iot capable of being nervous.” 
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She was dimly conscious that she was provoking him to 
something, she knew not what, and that he was resisting her. 
He did' not answer her last words. She went back to ^he 
stawi^g-point again, dropping her voice to a sadder key. 

“ Honestly, will you be my Jri(}nd ? ” she asked, with a genlk; 
smile. 

“ Heart and soul —and hand, too, if you^vant it,” he said, 
for JiC had recovered his s[)eccli. “Tell me what the trouble 
is. If I can, I will take you oAt of it.” 

It was rather an odd speech, and she was stiuck by the turn 
of the i)hrasc which expressed more strength than doubt of 
power to do anything he undertook. 

“ I believe you could,” she said, looking at him. “ You are 
so strong. You could do anything.” 

“ Things are never so liard as they look, if one is willing to 
risk everything,” he answered. “And when one has nothing 
to lose,” he added, as an after-thought. 

She sighed, and turned away again, half satisfied. 

“'rhere is nothing to risk,” she said. “ It is not a case of 
danger. And you cannot take my trouble and tear it up like 
a pack of cards with those hands of yours. I wish you could. 

I am unhappy—yes, I have told you so. But what can you 
do to help me? You cannot make my surroundings what 
they aic not, you know.” 

“No—I cannot change your husband,” said Griggs. 

She started a little, but still lookAl away. 

“ No. You cannot make him ]ove me,” she said, softly and 
sadly. 

I’he big hands lost their hold on one another, and the deep 
eyes opened a little wider. But she was not watching him. 

“ Do you mean to say—” He stopped. • 

She slowly bent her head twice, but said nothing. • 

“ Reanda does not love you ? ” he said, in wondering inter¬ 
rogation. “ Why—I thought —” He hesitated. 

“ He •cares no more for my than—that r’ The hand that 
stretched towards him across the open piano tapped the 
polished w'ood om?e, and sharply. 

“ Are you in serious earnest ? ” asked Griggs, bending for¬ 
ward, as though to catch her first* look when she should 
turn. , 

“ Does any one jest about such things ? ” coufd just 
see that her lips curled a little as she spokef • * 
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“And you—you love him still?” he asked, with pressing 
voice. 

“Yes—I love him. The more fool I.” 

The words did not grate on him, as they would have jfv^Ted 
OB her husband’s ear. The - n4yth he had imagined made 
perfections of the woman’s faults. 

“ It is a pity,”'* he said, resting his forehead in his hand. 
“ It is a deadly pity.” 

Then she turned at last and ?Aiw his attitude. 

“You sec,” she said, “^'hero is nothing to be done. Is 
there ? You know my story now. I have married a man I 
worship, and he docs not care for me. Take it and twist it as 
you may, it comes to that and nothing else. You ran pity me, 
but you cannot help me. I must bear it as well as I can, and 
as long as I must. It will end some day—or I will make it 
end.” 

“ For God’s sake do not talk like that! ” 

“ How .should I talk ? What should I say ? Is it of any 
use to speak to him ? Do you think I have not begged him, 
implored him, besought him, almost on my knees, to give up 
that work and do other things ? ” 

Griggs looked straight into her eyes a moment and then 
almost ifndcrstood what she meant. 

“ You mean that he—that when he is painting th’ere —” 
He hesitated 

“ Of course. All day long. All the bitter livelong day ! 
They sit there together on pretence of talking about it. You 
know—you can guess at least—it is the old, old story, and I 
have to suffer for it. She could not marry him—because she 
is a princess and he an artist —good enough for me—(xod 
knows, I love him ! Too good ^or her, ten thousand times too 
good !« But yet not good enough for her to marry ! He 
needed a wife, and she brought ,us together, and I sup[)Ose he 
told her that I should do very well for the pur])Osc. I w'as a 
good subject. I fell in love with him—that was wiiat they 
wanted. A wife for her favourite ! O God, when I think 
V&f it—” ' 

She stopped suddenly and buried her face in both her hands, 
as she leaned upon the piano. 

“ It is not to be believed! ” The strong man’s voice 
vibratfcd will! the rising storm of anger. 

She looked up a^ain with flashing eyes and pale cheeks. 
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“ No ! ” she cried. “ It is not to be believed ! But you see 
it now. You see vvhat it all is, and how my life is wrecked and 
ruined before it is half begun. It would be bad enough if I 
had^narried him for his fame, for his face, for his money, for 
anything he has ®r could havt'. | But I married him because* I 
loved him with all my soul, and worshipped him and every¬ 
thing he did.” 

“ I know. We all saw it.” 

“ Of course—wa?^ it anythiifg to hide ? And I thought he 
loved me, too. Do you know ? ” She grew more calm. “ At 
first 1 used to go and sit in the hall when he was at work. Then 
he grew silent, and I felt that he did not want me. I thought it 
was because he was such a great artist, and could not talk and 
work, and wanted to be’alone. So 1 stayed away. Then, 
once, I went there, and she vVas there sitting in that great 
chair—it shows off tlie innocence of her white face, you know ! 
The innocence of it! ” Gloria laughed bitterly. “ They were 
talking when I came, aud they stopped as soon as the door 
opened. I am sure they were talking about mo. 'rhen they 
seemed dreadfully uncomfortable, and she went away. After 
that I went several times. Once or iwicf she came in while I 
was there. Then she did not come any more. He must have 
told her, of couise. He kept looking at the door, though, as 
if he expected her at any moment. But she never came again 
in those days. -I could not bear it—his trying to talk to me, 
and evidently wishing all the tim'6 that she would come. I 
gave up going altogether at last., What could 1 do ? It was 
unbearable. It was more than flesh and blood could stand.” 

“ I do not wonder that you hate her,” said (jriggs. “ I 
have often thought >’dii did.” 

Gloria smiled sadly. » • 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ I hate her with all my heaft. She 
has robbed me of the only thing I ever had w'orth having—if 
I ever had it. I sometimes wonder—or rj\^her, no. I do not 
wonder,* for I know the truth ;well enough. I have been over 
and over it again and again in the night. He never loved mg. 
He never could 'love any one but her. He knew her long 
ago, and has loved her all his life. Why should he put me in 
her place ? He admired me. I waS a beautiful plaything— 
no, not bea*itiful—” She paused. ^ 

“ You are the most beautiful woman in the worlcf,” said 
Paul Griggs, with deep conviction. 
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13e saw the blush of pleasure in her face, saw the fluttering 
of the lids. But he neither knew that she had meant him to 
say fit, nor did he judge of the vast gulf her mind must have 
instantaneously bridged, from the outpouring of her fap/5:ied 
injuries and of her hatred for VrAncesca Caiv.ijodonico, to the 
unconcealable satisfaction his words gave her. 

“I have heard Viim say that, too,” she answered a moment 
later. “But he did not mean it. lie never meant anything 
he said to me—not one word of’it all. Yqu do not know what 
that means,” she went on, working herself back into a .sort of 
despairing anger again. “ You do not know, l^o have built 
one’s whole life on one thing, as I did ! To have believed 
only one thing, as I did! 'I'o find that it is all gone, all 
untrue, all a wretched piece of acting—oh, you do not know ! 
'Phat woman’s face haunts me in the dark—she is always 
there, with him, wherever I look, as they are together now at 
her house. Do you understand ? Do you know what I feel ? 
You pity me—but do you know ? Oh, I have longed for some 
one—I have wished I had a dog to listen to me—sometimes-- 
it is so hard to be alone—so very hard—” 

She broke off suddenly and hid her lace again. 

“ You are not alone. You have me—if you will have me.” 

Before he had finished speaking the few^ words, the fij;st sch 
broke, violent, real, uncontroliabie. 'J'hen came the next, and 
then the storm of tears. Griggs rose instinctively and came 
to her side. He leaned hdivily on the piano, bending down a 
little, helpless, as some men are at such moments. She did 
not notice him, and her sobs filled the still room. As he 
stood over her he could see the bright team's falling upon the 
black and white ivory keys. He laid his \rembling hand upon 
her shoulder. He could hardly'draw his breath for the 'sight 
of her suffering. 

“ Don’t—don’t,” he said, almost pathetic in his lack of 
eloquence w'hen he thought he most needed it. 

One of her hot hands, all wet'j^’ith tears, w'ent suddenly to 
her shoulder, and grasped his that lay there, with a convulsive 
jbtessure, seeming to draw him down as she bowed herself 
almost to the keyboard in her agony of weeping. Then, 
Without thought, his other hand, cold as ice, was under her 
throat, bringjng her head gently back upon his :;rm, till the 
white face was turned up to his. Sob by sob, more distantly, 
the ttempcFd subsided, but stiU the great tears sw’elled the 
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heavy lids and ran down across her face upon his wrisf. Then 
the wet, dark eyes opened and looked up to his, above lier head. 

“ Be my friend! ” she said softly, and her fingers pressed 
hi^^very gently. 

He looked down into her^c^es for one moment, and tli^n 
the passion in him got the mastery of his honourable soul. 

“ How can I ? ” he cried in a broken, efioking voice. “ I 
love you! ” 

In an instant he jyas standing up, lifting her higii from the 
floor, and the lips that had perhaps never kissed for love 
before, w^ere pressed upon hers. What chance had she, a 
woman, in those resistless arms of his? In her face was the 
still, fateful look of the dead nun, rising from the far grave of 
a buried tragedy. 

In his uncontrollable passion he crushed her to him, 
holding her up like a child. She struggled and freed her 
hands and pressed them both upon his Iw^o eyes. 

“ Please—please ! ” she cried. 

There was a pitiful ring in the tone, like the bleating of a 
frightened lamb. He hurt her too, for he was overstrong 
’A'hen he was thoughtless. 

She cried out to him to lot her go. ftut as she hung there, 
it was not all fear that she felt. There came with it an 
uncertain, half-delirious thrill of delight. To feel herself but 
a feather to his huge strength, swung, tossed, kissed, crushed, 
as he would. There was fear ailrcady, there was all her 
innocent maiden-like resistance., beating against him with 
might and anger, there wms the feminine sense of injury by 
outrageous violen<^e; but with it all there was also the natural 
woman’s delight in the main strength of the natural man, that 
could kill her in an instant ifdic chose, bu^ that could lift her 
to itself as a little child and surround her and protect her 
against the whole world. » 

“ Please—please ! ” she cried again, covering his fierce eyes 
and wliite face with her han;^s and trying \o push him away. 
The tone was pathetic in its appeal, and it touched him. His 
arms relaxed, tigfttened again with a sort of spasm, and th<?h 
she found herself beside him on her feet. A long silence 
followed. * 

Gloria sank into a chair, glanced at him and saw that his 
face was turned away, looked down again and then hatched 
him. His chest heaved once ®r twice, as though he had»run a 
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short sharp race. One hand grasped the back of a chair as 
he stood up. All at once, without looking at her, he went to 
the ^window and stood tlierc, looking out, but seeing nothing. 
The soft damp wind made the ])anes of glass rattle. «<fuill 
neither bioke the silence. 'J'heii he came to her and stood 
before her, looking down, and she looked dowji, too, and would 
not see him. She was more afraid of him now than when he 
had lifted her from her feet, and her heart beat fast. She 
wondered w'hat he would say, foi’ she sup[)psed that he meant 
to ask her forgiveness, and she was riglit. 

“ (lloria-—forgive me,” he said. 

She looked up, a little (ear of him still in her face. 

“How can I?” she asked, but in her \oice there was 
forgiveness already. 

Her womanly instinct, though she was so young, told lier 
that the fault was hers, and that considering the [irovocalion 
it was not a great one--what were a few kisses, even such 
kisses as his, in’ a lifetime? And she bad tempted him beyond 
all bounds and repented of it. J^efore the storm she had 
raised in him, her fancied woes sank away and seemed 
infinitely small. She knew that she had worked herself uj) to 
emotion and tears, tliough not h-aif sure of what she was 
sa>ing, that she had exaggerated all she knew and suggested 
all she did not know, that she had almost been acting a part 
to satisfy something in her which she could not understand. 
And by her acting she hted roused the savage truth in her 
very face and it had swept d<^wn everything before it. She 
had not guessed such possibilities. Before the tempest of 
his love all sht' had ever felt or dreamed of feeling seemed 
colourless and cold. She dreaded to rouse it again, and yet 
she could never forget the instant thrill that had cpiivercd 
through’her when he had lifted her from her feet. 

When she had answered him with her question, he stood 
still in silence for a moment. She was too perfect in his eyes 
for him to cast the blame upon htib he knew that it had 
not been all his fault. And in the lower man was the mad 
thiimph of having kissed her and of having lold her, once for 
all, the whole meaning of his being. She looked down, and 
he could not see her eyes'. There was no chair near. To see 
her face he dropped upon his knee and lightly tcvuchcd her 
hands that lay idly in her lap. She started, fearing another 
outbreak. ■ 
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“ Please—please ! ” he said softly, using the very word she 
had used to him. 

“ Ves—but —” She hesitated and then raised her eyes^ 

'iHjc mask of his face was all softened, and his li})s trembled 
a little. Bis hands quivered/* trjo, as they touched hers. • 

“ Please I ” he repeated. “I promise. Indeed,! promise. 
J’orgive me.” 

She smiled, all at once, dreamily. All his emotion, and 
her desire for it were gone. » 

“ I asked you to be my friend,” she sJcl. “ I meant it, you 
know. How could you ? It was not kind.” 

“No—-but forgive me,” he insisted in a pleading tone. 

“I suppose I muht,” she said at last. “But I shall never 
feel sure of you again, ilow can I ? ” 

“ I promise. You will lx.‘lievc, not to day, jicrhaps, nor 
to-morrow, but soon. I will be jirst what I have always been. 

1 will never dcj anything to offend you again.” 

“ You promise me thaj;? Solemnly? ” She still smiled. 

“ Yes. It is a ])romise. I will keep it. I will be your 
friend always. Give me something to do for you. It will 
vnake it easier.” 

“ What can I ask you to do ? I shall never dare to speak 
to you about my life again.” 

“ I think you will, when you sec that I am ju.st as I u.sed to 
be. And you forgive me, ([iiile ? ” 

“ Yes. I must. We must for^'t to-day. It must be as 
though it had never happened. ,\\hll you forget it?” 

“ I will try.” But of that he knew the utter impossibility. 

“ If you try, yoqcan succeed. Now get uj). Be reasonable.” 
lie took her hand in both of his. She made a movement 
to withdraw it, and then submitted. Ih; barely touched it 
with his lips and rose to his feet instantly. • 

“ Thank you,” she said simply. 

She had never had such a mastery of charm over him as at 
that raiment. But his mood was changed^ and there was no 
breaking out of the other man in him, though he felt again the 
quick sharp throtf in the temples, and the rising blood at Ifls 
throat. The higher self w'as dominant once more, and the 
features was as still as a statue’s. * 

He took leave of her very c[uickly and wenj^ out into the 
damp street and faced the gusty southeast wind. 

When he was gone, she rose and went tft the wifidow tvith a 
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listless step, and gazed idly through the glass at the long row of 
windows in the palace opposite, and then went back and sank 
dovj|ii, as though very weary, upon a sofa far from the light. 
I'herc was a dazed, wondering look in her face and sh^^sat 
very still for a long time, till began to grow dark. In the 
dusk she rose and went to the piano and sang softly to herself. 
Her voice never swelled to a full note, and the chords which 
her fingers sought were low and gentle and dreamy. 

While she was singing, the ‘door opcijed noiselessly, and 
Reanda came in and stood beside her. She broke off and 
looked u]) a little startled. The same wondering, half-dazed 
look was in her face. Her husband bent down and kissed her, 
and she kissed him silently. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

Donna Francesca had put off her mourning, and went into 
the world again during that winter, ihe world said that shb 
might marry if she so ])leascd, and was somewhat inclined to 
woiider that she did not. She could have made a brilliant 
match if she had chosen. But instead, though she appeared 
everywhere where society was congregated together, she showed 
a tendency to religion wiiidl surprised her friends. 

A tendency to religion exist^ed in the Braccio family, together 
with various other tendencies not at all in harmony with it, nor 
otherwise edifying. 'Phose other tendencies seemed to be 
absent in Francesca, and little by little he/ acquaintances began 
to speak of her as a. devout pefson. The Prince of Gerano 
even hinted that she might some day be an abbess in the 
Carmelite Convent at Subiaco, * as many a lady of the great 
house had been before her. But Francesca was not prepared 
to withdraw from the world altogether, though at the present 
time she was very unhappy. 

She suspected herself of a great sin, besides reproaching her¬ 
self bitterly with many of her deeds which deserved no blame 
af all. Yet she was by no means morbid, nor naturally inclined 
to perpptiial sf If-examination. On the contrary, she^^had always 
been willing to accept life as a simple affair which could not 
offer hny difficultie.s* provided that one were what she meant by 
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‘ good ’—that is, honest in word and deed, and scrupulous in 
doing thoroughly and with right intention those things which 
her religion required of her, but in which only she herself cguld 
judg* of her own sincerity. 

Of late, however, she had* fjplt that there was something 
very wrong in all her recent life. The certainty of it dawned 
by degrees, and then burst upon her suddenly one day when 
she was with Reanda. 

She had long agp noticed *the change in his manner, the 
harassed look, and the sad ring in his voice, and for a lime his 
suffering was her sorrow, and there was a painful pleasure in 
being alile to feel for him with all her heart. He had gone 
through a phase which had lasted many months, and the 
change was great between his former and his present self. 
He had suffered, but indifTercnce was creeping upon him. It 
was clear enough. Nothing interested him but Ins art, and 
perhaps her own conversation, thougli even that seemed 
doubtful to her. ■ . 

"J’hcy were alone together on a winter’s afternoon in the 
great hall. The work was almost done, and they had been 
talking of the more mechanical decorations, and of the style 
of the furniture. 

“ It is a big place,” said Francesca, “but I mi'an to fill it. 
I like large rooms, and when it is finished, I will take up my 
quarters here, and call it my boudoir.” 

She smiled at the idea. The brill was at lea.st fifty feet long 
by thirty wide. , 

“ All the women I know have wretched little sitting-rooms 
in which they can.,hardly turn round,” she said. “ I will have 
all the space I like, '.ind all the air and all the light. Besides, 
I shall always have the dear (dupid and Pjfyche, to remind me 
of you.” • 

She spoke the last words# with the simplicity of absolute 
innocence. 

“ And me ? ” he asked, fts innocently i\nd simply as she. 
“ What will you do with me ? ” 

** Whatever yofl like,” she said, taking it quite for granted, t.s 
he did, that he was to work for her all his life. “You can have 
a studio in the house, just as it tfsed to be, if you pleaiie. 
And you can paint the great canvas for the ceiling of the 
dining-room. Or shall I restore the old cha^cl ? * Which 
should you rather do—oil-painting, or fresco ? ” • • 
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You would not want the altar-piece which I should paint,” 
he said, with sudden sadness. 

“^Santa Francesca ? ” she asked. “ It would have to be 
Santa Francesca. The chapel is dedicated to her. /You 
cQuld make a beautiful picturej.of her—a portrait, i)erhaps—” 
she stopped. 

“Of yourself?^ Yes, I could do that,” he answered 
quickly. 

“ No,” she said, and hesitated. “ Of yqur wife,” she added 
rather abruptly. 

He started and looked at her, and she was sorry that she 
had spoken. Gloria’s beautiful face h.ad risen in her mind, 
and it had seemed generous to sugj^est the idea. Finding a 
difficulty in telling him, she had thought it her duty to be 
frank. 

He laughed harshly before he answered her. 

“ No,” he said. “ Certainly not a portrait of my wife. 
Not even to please you. And that is .saying much.” 

He spoke very bitterly. In the few words, he poured out 
the pent-up sufTering of many months. Francesca turned lule. 

“ I know, and it is my fault,” she said in a low voice. * 

“Your fault ? No 1 But it is not mine.” 

His hands trembled violently as he took up his palette anc’ 
brushes and began to mix some colours, not knowing what he 
Vas doing. 

“ It is my fault,” said Fra-ncc-sca, still very white, and staring 
at the brick floor. “ I have sgen it. I could not speak of it. 
You are unhappy —miserable. Your life is ruined, and I have 
done it. I! ” 

She bit her lip almost before the last wt^rd was uttered ; for 
it was stronger and [ouder than she had expected it to be, and 
the syllable rang with a despairing echo in the empty hall. 

Reanda shook his head, and , bent over his colours with 
shaking hands, but .said nothing. 

“ I was so happy when you were married,” said Francesca, 
forcing herself to speak calmly. “ She seemed such a good 
v^fe for you—so young, so beautiful. And s‘ne loves you—” 

“ No.” He shook his head energetically. “ She does not 
love me. Do not say thal, for it is not true. One does not 
love in. that way—to-day a kiss, to-morrow a sting — to-day 
honey, *to-mofro\v snake-poison. Do not say that it is love, for 
it is mot toue. 'I'Ke heart tells the truth, all alone in the 
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breast. A thousand words cannot make it tell one lie. But 
for me—it is finished. Let us speak no more of love. Let us 
talk of our good friendship. It is better.*' 

“^h, let us speak of it, of this friendship ! It has t:ost 
tears of blood ! ” 

Francesca, in the sincerity cX what she felt, relapsed into 
the Roman dialect. Almost all RomarA do, under any 
emotion. 

“ Everything passes,” answtjred Reanda, laying his palette 
aside, and heginniitg to walk up and fiowii, his hands in his 
pockets. “ I’his also will pass,” he added, as he turned. 
“ We are men. We shall forget.” 

“ But not I. For I did it. Your sadness cuts my heart, 
because I did it. I—L alone. But for me, you would be 
free.” 

“ Would to Heaven ! ” exclaimed the artist, almost under 
his breath. “ But I will not have you say that it is your 
fault ! ” he cried, stopping before her. “ 1 was the fool that 
believed. A man of my age—oh, a serious man—to marry a 
child! I should have known. At first, I do not say. I was 
the first. She thought she had paradise in her arms. A 
husband ! They all want it, the husl.«nd. But I, who had 
lived and seen, I should have known. Fool, fool! Ignorant 
fool! ” 

The w’ords came out vehemently in the strong dialect, and 
the nervous, heart-wrung man ^ruck his brea.st with his 
clenched fist, and his eyes looked upward. 

“ Reanda, Reanda ! What ate you saying ? When I tell 
you that I made you marry her! It was here,—I was in this 
very chair, -and I tpld you about her. And I asked her here 
with intention, that you might see how beautiful she was. 
•And then, neither one nor two, .she fell in Move with 340U ! 4>It 
would have been a miracle if you had not married her. And 
her father, he was satisfied. May that day be accursed when 
1 brought them here to torment you.” ^ 

She spoke excitedly, and 'her lip quivered. He began to 
walk again, with lapid, uncertain strides. ^ 

“ For that—yes ! ” he said. “ Let the day bear the blame. 
But I was the madman. Who leaves the old way and follows 
the new knows what he lcave.s, but not what he may find. 1 
might have been contented. I was so happy U God knows 
how happy I was ! ” 
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“ And I! ” exclaimed Francesca, involuntarily ; but he did 
not hear her. 

She felt a curious sense of elation, though she was so truly 
sorr^ for him, and it disturbed her strangely. She looke^ at 
him and smiled, and then woi^dered why j^he smile came. 
There is a ruthless cruelty in the half-unconscious impulses of 
the purest innoceiA:e, of which vice itself might be ashamed 
in its heart. It is simple humanity’s assertion of its prior right 
to be happy. She smiled spontaneously because she knew that 
Reanda no longer loved Gloria, and she fch; that he could not 
love her again ; and for a while she was too simply natural to 
quarrel with herself for it, or to realize what it meant. 

He was nervous, melancholy, and unstrung, and he began 
to talk about himself and his married life for the first time, 
pouring out his sufferings and thoughtless of what Francesca 
might think and feel. He, too, was natural. Unlike liis wife, 
he detested emotion. To be angry was almost an illness to 
his over-fmely organized temperament.^ In a way, Giiggs had 
been right in saying that Reanda seemed to paint as an agent 
in the power of an unseen, directing influence. Beauty made 
him feel itself, and feel for it in his turn with his brush. Th(* 
conception was beforcr him, guiding his hand, before a stroke 
of the work was done. There was the lightning-like corre¬ 
spondence and mutual reaction between thought and execu¬ 
tion, which has been explained bj’ .some to be the simultaneous 
action of two minds in man,, the subjective and the objective. 
In doing certain things he had the patience and the delicacy 
of one for whom time has no* meaning. He could not have 
told whether his hand followed his eye, or his eye followed his 
hand. His whole being was of excessively Sensitive construc¬ 
tion, and emotion of any kind, eycn pleasure, jarred upon his* 
ha^-finctsensibilitiesl And yet, behind all this, there was the 
tenacity of the great artist and the phenomenal power of 
endurance, in certain directions, which is essential to prize¬ 
winning in the fights for fame. There w^as the quality of nerve 
which can endure great tension* in one way, but can bear 
nothing in other ways. 

He went on, giving vent to all he felt, talking to himself 
ratjier than to Francesca. <He could not reproach his w’ife with 
any one action of importance. She w^as fond of Pqjul Griggs. 
But it vsias onlj. Griggs! He smiled. In his eyes, the cold- 
faced Qiian w^s no mpje than a stone. In their excursions into 
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society she had met men wliom he considered far more 
dangerous, men young, handsome, rich, having great names.. 
They admired her and said so to her in the best language they 
had,.^which was no doubt often very eloquent. Had she ftver 
looked twice at one of them ?; No. He could not reproach 
her with that, ^fhe Duchess bf Astrardente was not more 
cold to her admirers than Gloria was. It wsts not that. There 
were little things, little nothings, but in thousands. He tried 
to please her with something, t^nd she laughed in his face, or* 
found fault. She had small hardnesses and iiitie vulgarities of 
manner that drove him mad. 

‘‘ I had thought her like you,” he said suddenly, turning to 
Francesca. “ She is not. She is cross-grained. She has the 
soul of a peasant, with the face of a Madonna. What would 
you have? It is too much. Love is an illusion. I would 
have no more of it. Besides, love is dead. It would be 
easier to wake a corpse. I shall live. I may forget. Mean¬ 
while there is our friendship. 'I’hat is of gold." 

F’rancesca listened in sikmcc, thoughtful and with downcast 
eyes, as the short, disjointed sentences broke vehemently from 
liis lips, each one accusing her in her own heart of having 
wrought the misery of two lives, one of* which was very dear 
to her. Too dear, as she knew at last. The scarlet shame 
would have burned her face, if she had owned to herself that 
she loved this man, whom she had married to another, believing 
that she was making his happiness. ^She would not own it. Had 
she admitted it then, she would have been capable of leaving 
him within the hour, and of shuiting herself up forever in the 
(’onvent of Subiaco to expiate the sin of the thought. It was 
monstrous in her eyep, and she wmuld still refuse to see it. 

But she owned that there was the suspicion, and that Angelo 
Reanda was far dearer to her than anything else op ear^h. 
Her innocence was so strong and spotless that it had a right to 
its one and only satisAiclion. * But what she felt for Reanda 
was cither love, or it was blasphemy against the holy thing in 
whose place he stood in her tfemple. It must not be love, and 
therefore, as anything else, it w'as too much... And the straivjfc 
joy she felt because Gloria was nothing to him, still filled 
her heart, though it began to tormenfi her with the knowledge 
of evil which she had never understood. 

There was much else against him, too, in her yride of race, 
and it helped her just then, for it told hey^ how impossible it 
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was that she, a princess of the house of Braccio, should love 
a mere artist, the son of a steward, w^hose forefathers had been 
bondsmen to her ancestors from time immemorial. It was 
out'of the question, and she would not believe it of herself. 
Yet, as she looked into his delicate spiritual face and w'atched 
the shades of expression that crossed it, she felt that it made 
little difference whence he came, since she understood him and 
he understood her. 

She became confused by her,own thoughts and grasped at 
the idea of a true and ])erfect friendship, w'ith a somewhat 
desperate determination to see it and nothing else in it, for the 
rest of her life, rather than ])art witli Angelo Reanda, 

“Friends,” she said thoughtfully. “ Yes—always friends, 
you and I. But as a friend, Reanda, what can I do ? I 
cannot help you.” 

“ The time for help is past, if it ever came. You are a saint 
—pray for me. You can do that.” 

“ But there is more than that to be done,” she said, ready 
to sacrifice anything or everything just then. “ Do not tell me 
it is hopeless. I will see your wife often and 1 will talk to her. 
I am older than she, and I can make her understand manv 
things.” 

“ Do not try it,” said Reanda, in an altered tone. “ I advise 
you not to try it. You can do no good there, and you might 
find trouble.” 

“ Find trouble ? ” repeated Francesca, not understanding him. 
“ What do you mean ? Does she dislike me ? ” 

“ Have you not seen it ? ” he asked, with a bitter smile. 

Francesca did not answer him at once, but bent her head 
again. Once or twice she looked up as tl^oif^h she were about 
to speak. 

“ It i§ as I tell you,” said Reanda, nodding his head slowly. 

Francesca made up her mind, but the scarlet blood rose in 
her face. 

“ It is better tjo be honest and frank,” she said. “ Is 
Gloria jealous of me ? ” She was so much ashamed that she 
c^^uld hardly loolc,^t him just then. 

“Jealous! She would kill you 1 ” he cried, and there was 
anger in his voice at the t^iought. “ Do not go to her. Some¬ 
thing might hapjjcn.” 

I’heablush r‘n Francesca’s face deepened and then subsided, 
and she grejv very p^le again. 
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“ liul il'she is jealous, she loves you," she said earnestly 
and anxiously. 

He shrugged his high thin shoulders, and the bitter smile 
came back to his face. * 

“It is a stage Jealousy,” he said cruelly. “ How could sl^e 
pass the time without somethiiigMo divert her? iShe is always 
acting.” . '' 

“ liut what is she jealous of?” asked Francesca. “Haw 
can she be jealous of me ? jdecause you work here ? She 
is free to come if s 1 io likes, and to stay all day. I do not 
understand.” 

“ Who can understand her ? (iod, who made her, under¬ 
stands her. 1 am only a man. 1 know only one thing, that 
1 loved her and do not love her. And she makes a scene for 
every day. One day it is you, and another day it is the walls 
she does not like. V'ou will forgive me. Princess. I speak 
frankly what comc.s to my mouth from my heart. Tlie whole 
story is this. She makes my life intolerable. 1 am not an 
idle man, the first you may meet in society, to spend my -time 
from morning to night in studying my wife’s caprices. I am 
artist. When I have worked 1 must have peace. I do not 
ask for intelligent conversation like yours'. But I must have 
peace. One of these days 1 shall strangle her with my hands. 
The Lord will forgive me and understand. I am full of 
nerves. Is it my fault ? She twists them as the women wring 
out clothes at the fountain. It is n^t a life ; it is a hell.” 

“ Poor Rcanda ! Poor Reanda I ” repeated ^ Francesca, 
softly. 

“I do not pity myself,” he said scornfully. “1 have 
deserved it, and much more. But I am human. If it goes 
on a little longer, you may tak'; me to Santo Spirito, for 1 am 
going mad. At least 1 should be there in holy peace.« After 
her, the madmen would all segm doctors of wisdom. Do you 
know what will happen this evening ? I go home. * Where 
have you been?’ .she will ask. ‘At the Pulazzetto.’ ‘What 
have you been doing?’ ‘Painting—it is my trade.’ ‘Was 
Donna Francesca*there? ’ ‘Of course. Silie is mistress vm 
her own bouse.’ ‘ And what did you talk of ?’ ‘ How should 

I remember? We talked.’ Then iv will begin. It will be 
an inferno, ^as it always is. ‘ Leave hope behind, all ye that 
enter here ! ’ I can say it, if ever man could ! arc' right 

to pity me. Before it is finished you will iaave reafjon to,pity 

Q 
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me still more. Let us hope it may finish soon. Either San 
Lorenzo, or Santo Spirito—with the mad or with the dead.” 

“ Poor Rcanda ! ” 

‘^I’Yes—poor Rcanda, if you like. Peojile envy me ; they say 
I am a great artist. If they think so, let them .say it. It 
s(?cms to them that I am somebody.” lid laughed, almost 
hysterically. “ Sdinebody! Stuff for Santo Spirito ! That is 
all slie has left me in two years—not yet two years.” 

“ Do not talk of Santo Spirito,” said Erancesca. “ You shall 
not go mad. When you are uhnappy, thii.k of our friendship 
and of all the hours you have here every day.” She hesitated 
and seemed to make an effort over herself. “ But it is im¬ 
possible that it should be all over, so hopelessly and so soon. 
She is nervous perhaps. 'Fhe climale docs not suit her—” 

Reanda laughed wildly, for he was rapidly losing all control 
of himself. 

“ Therefore I should take her away and go and live some¬ 
where else ! ” he cried. “ That would be the end ! I should 
tear her to pieces with my hands—” 

“ Hush, hush ! You are talking maldly—” 

“ 1 know it. There is reason. It will end badly, one of 
these days, unless I end first, and that may hapjien ako. 
Without you it would have happened long ago. You ar<. .ut 
good angel in my life, the one friend God has sent me in 
my tormented existence, the one star in my black sky. Be my 
friend still, always, for ever and ever, and I shall live forever 
only to be your friend. ' As for love—the devil and his 
demons will know' what to do with it—they will find their 
account in it. 'Fhey have lent it, and they will take their 
payment in blood and tears of those who bolieve them.” 

“ But there is love in the world, somcwTiere,” said Francespa, 
gently. ^ * 

“ Yes—and in hell! But not in heaven—where you will 
be.” ' 

Francesca sighed unconsciou.sly, and looked long away 
towards the great windows at tlic end of the hall. Reanda 
gjithered up his p.'vlette and brushes with a steadier hand. His 
anger had not spent itself, but it made him suddenly strong, 
and the outburst had relieved him though it was certain that it 
would be followed by a reaction of profound despondency. 

All at oncct^he came close to Francesca. She looked up, half 
startled by his sudden movement. 
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“ At least it is true—this one thing,” he said. “ I can coynt 
upon you.” 

“ Yes. You can count upon me,” she answered, gaging 
into ^jis eyes. 

He liid not mc^ve. 'I'he one hand held his palette, the other 
hung free by his side. All at once she to^k it in hers, still 
looking uj) into his eyes. 

“1 iirn very f(md of ^ on,” she said earnestly. “You can 
count u]3on me as lo^ig as we two live.” 

“God bless you,” he said, more quietly than he had spoken 
yet, and his hand pressed hers a little. 

There could be no harm in saying as much as that, she 
thought, when it was so true and so simply said. It was all she 
could ever say to him, or t*c) herself, and there was no reason 
why she should not say it. He would not misunderstand her 
No man could have mistaken the innocence that was the life 
and light of her clear eyes. .She was glad she had said it, and 
she was glad long afterwards that she had said it on that day, 
quietly, when no one could hear them in the great still hall. 


CHAPTER mYll 

• 

Reanda went home that evening in a very disturbed state of 
mind. He had been better so long as he had not given vent 
to what he felt; for, .ifs with many southern men of excitable 
temper and weak nerves, liis tlioughts about* himself, as distin- 
gui.shcd from his pursuits, did not take positive shape ^in his 
mind until he had expressed, them in words. Amongst the 
Latin races the phrase, ‘ lie cannot think without spcaTcing,’ has 
more trifth as applied to some individualsHhan the Anglo- 
Saxon can easily understand. 

For many monffls the artist had been most unhappy. Hi? 
silence concerning his grief had been almost exemplary, and 
had been broken only now and then Ify a hasty exclamation of 
annoyance ^hen Gloria’s behaviour had irritated him beyond 
measure. He was the gentlest of men ; and even ^hon he had 
lost his temper with her, he had never spokftn roughfy. • 

g 2 
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“You are hard to please, my dear,” he had sometimes 
said. 

But that had l)een almost the strongest expression of his 
displeasure. It was not, indeed, that he had cxercisedf very 
gfcat self-control in the matter, for he had little })ower of that 
sort over himself. If he was habitually mild and gentle in his 
manner with Gloria, it was rather because, like many Italians, 
be dreaded emotion as something like an illness, and could 
avoid it to some extent merely’■by not sp^ijaking freely of what 
he felt. Silence was generally easy to him ; and he had not 
broken out more than two or three times in all his life, as he 
had done on that afternoon alone with Francesca. 

'J’he inevitable consequence followed inmiediately,--a con¬ 
sequence as much physical as mental, for when lie went away 
from the Palazzctto, his clear dark eyes were bloodshot and 
yellow’, and his hands had trembled so that he had hardly 
been able to find the armholes of his great-coat in putting it 
on. He w’alked'w’ith an uncertain and agitated step, glancing 
to right and left of him as he went, halfifiercely, half-timidly, 
as though he expected a new adversary to spring upon him 
from every corner. ,The straight line of the houses w’aned afid 
shivered in the dusk, as lie looked at them, and he saw flashes 
of light in the air. His head was hot and aching, and his 
hat hurt him. Altogether he was in a dangerous state, not 
unlike that w’hich, wdth northern men, sometimes follows hard 
drinking. ‘ 

Fie hated to go home that evening. So far as he w^as 
conscious, he had neither misrepresented nor in any w^ay 
exaggerated the miseries of his domestic ..existence ; and he 
felt that it w\as before him now, precisely as he had described 
it. There would »be the same questions, to which he w^oiild 
give the same answers, at which Gloria would put on the same 
expression of injured hopelessness, unless she broke out and 
lost her temper, which happened often enough. The ^prospect 
w’as intolerable. 'Rcanda thrust his hands deep into the pocket 
^f his overcoat, and glared about him as he turned the corner 
of the Via degli Astalli, and saw the Corsb in the distance. 
But he did not slacken^ his pace as he went along under the 
gloomy walls of the Austrian Embassy—the Palace of Venice 
—^the.jrnost jpim and fortress-like of all Roman pahees. 

He felt as a poor man may feel wdien, hot and feverish from 
working by a furnace, he know’S that he must face the wdnter 
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Storm of freezing sleet and piercing wind in his thin and ragged 
jacket to go home—a plunge, as it were, from molten iron 
into ice, with no protection from the cold. Every step of^the 
homeward way was hateful to him. Yet he knew his own 
weakness well enough not to hesitate. Had he stopped, kc 
might have been capable of turning in som^ other direction, 
and of spending the wliole evening with some of his fellow- 
artists, going home late in the night, when (doria would be 
asleep. 'I'he thought crosscd#lus mind. If 1 k' did that, he 
was sure to be carried away into speaking of his troul)les to 
men with whom he had no intimacy. He was too ]>roud for 
that. He wislied lie could go' back to Francesca, and pcjur out 
his woes again. He had not said half enough. He should 
like to have it out, t<j the* \ery end, and then lie down and 
close his eyes, and hear I'^rancesca's voic e soothing him and 
speaking of their golden friendship. Hut that was im})o.s.sible, 
so lie went home to face his misery as best ho c'ould. 

There was exaggeration in all he thought, but tlierc was 
none in the effect of his thouglits u[>on himself. He had 
married a woman unsuited to him in every way, as he was 
imsuited to her. The whole trouble lay there. Possibly he 
was not a man to marry at all, and should have led his solitary 
life to the end, illuminated from the outside, as it were, by 
Francesca Campodonico’s faithful friendship and sweet 
influence. All causes of disagreement, considered as forces in 
married life, arc relative in thei» value to the comparative 
solidity of the characters on which they act -a Uuism which 
ought to be the foundation of social charity, but is not. 
Rcanda could not Jie blamed for his brittle sensitivenesses, nor 
Gloria for a certain (.oarse-grained streak of cruelty, wliich she 
had inherited from her father, and which had combined 
strangely with the rare gifts and great faults of htr dead 
mother—the love of emotion #for its own .sake, and the tendency 
to do everything which might produce it in herself and those 
about h*er. Emotion was poison to Reanda.* It was his wife’s 
favourite food. 

He reached hi? home and went up the well-lighted marlfle 
staircase, wishing that he were ascending the narrow stone steps 
at the back of the Palazzetto Borgia,•taper in hand, to his old 
bachelor qiiarter.s, to light his lamp, to smoke* in peace, ^and to 
spend the evening over a sketch, or with a book, or dreaming of 
work not yet done. He paused on the landing, before?he raftg the 
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bell of his apartment. The polished door irritated him, with 
its brass fittings and all that it meant of married life and 
irks^>me social obligation. He never carried a key, because the 
Roman keys of those times were large and heavy ; but lu^ had 
been obliged to use one formeily, when he had lived by him¬ 
self. The necessity of ringing the bell irritated him again, and 
he felt a nervous shock of unwillingness as he pullcd the brnss 
knob. He set his teeth against the tinkling and jangling that 
followed, and his eyelids quivered. Evcr)^hing hurl him. He 
did not feel sure of his hands when he wanted to use them. 
He was inclined to strike the silent and respectful man-servant 
who opened the door, merely because he was silent and 
respectful. He went straight to his own dressing-room, and 
shut himself in. It would be a relief to change his clothes. 
He and Gloria were to go to arece])tion in the evening, and lie 
would dress at once. In those days few Romans dressed for 
dinner every day. 

He dropped a stud, for his hands, were shaking so that he 
could hardly hold anything; and he groped for the thing on 
his knees. The blood went to his head, and hurt him 
violently, as though he had received a blow. 

Gloria’s room was next to his, and she heard him moving 
about. She knocked and tried the door, but it was locked ; 
and she heard him utter an exclamation of annoyance, as he 
hunted for the stud. She thought it was meant for her, and 
turned angrily back from ‘ the door. On any other day he 
would have<called her, fur he had heard her trying to get in. 
But he .shrugged his lean shoulders impatiently, glanced once 
towards her room, found his stud, and went on dressing. 

He really made an effort to get contrM of himself while he 
was alone. But tq, all intents and purposes he was actually 
ill. H'lS face w’as drawn and sallow; his eyes were yellow and 
bloodshot; and there were deep, twitching lines about his 
mouth. His nostrils moved spasmodically when {je drew 
breath, and his loftg thin hands fumbled helplessly at the studs 
and buttons of his clothes. At last he was dressed, and went 
ihto the drawing-room. Gloria was already there, waiting by 
the fireside, with an injured and forbidding expression in her 
beautiful face. ' 

Reanda came ‘to the fireside, and stood there, spreading out 
his trembling hands to the blaze. He dreaded the first word, 
as a man lying ill of brain fever dreads each cracking explosion 
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in a thunderstorm. Strained as their relations had been for a 
long time, he had never failed to kiss Gloria when he came 
home. This evening he barely glanced at her, and ^ood 
watcljing the dancing tongues of the wood fire, not daring to 
think of the sound of his wifv:’s voice. It came at last, cool 
and dis^eased. ^ 

“ Are yon ill ?•” she asked, looking steadily .at him. 

“No,” he answered with an effort, and his outstretched 
hands shook before ithe fire. * 

“ Then what is the matter with you ? ” 

“ Nothing.” He did not even turn his eyes to her, as he 
spoke the single word. 

A silence followed, during which he suffered. Nevertheless, 
the first dreaded shock of hearing her \cice was over. 
Though he had barely glanced at her, he had known from her 
face what the sound of the voice would be. 

Gloria leaned back in her chair and watched the fire, and 
sighed. Griggs had hcon with her in the afternoon, and she 
had been happy, quite innocently, as she thought. The man's 
dominating strength and profound earnestness, which would 
h'ave been intolerably dull to many wonjen, smoothed Gloria, 
as it were. She said that he ironed the creases out of her 
life for her. It was not a softening influence, but a calming 
one, bred of strength pressing heavily on caprice. She re¬ 
sisted it, but took pleasure in finding that it was irresistible. 
Now and then it was not merely a steady pressure. He had a 
sledge hammer amongst his intellectual weapons,•and once in 
a while it fell upon one of her illusions. She laughed at the 
destruction, and had no pity for the fragments. They were 
not illusions integraf with lier vanity, for he thought her 
perfect, and he would not hare struck at Jhcr faults if he had 
seen them. Her faults grew, for they had root in Ifer vital 
nature, and drew nourishment from his enduring strength, 
which ^urrounded them and protected them in the blind, 
wholc-hcartcdness of his love. For the relst, he had kept his 
word. She had seen him turn white and bite his lip, some¬ 
times, and more tTian once he had left her abruptly, and hfd 
not come back again for several days. But he had never 
forgotten his promise, in any wor(f or deed since he had 
given it. • » • . 

It is a dangerous thing to pile up a mountain of massive 
reality from which to look out upon th^ fading beauty of a 
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fleeting illusion. In his influence on Gloria’s life, the strong 
man had over-topped the man of genius by head and 
shojildcrs. And she loved the strange mixture of attraction 
and repulsion she felt when .she was with Griggs—the vome- 
tking that wounded her vanity because she could not 
understand it, an^i the protecting shield that overspread tliat 
same vanity, and gave it freedom to be vain beyond all bounds. 
She would not have admitted that she loved the man. It was 
her nature to play upon his pity with the fvounds her love for 
her husband had bufTcred. Yet she knew that if she were free 
she should marry him, because she could not resist him, and 
there was pleasure in the idea that she controlled so irresistible 
a force. The contrast between him and Rcanda was ever 
before her,, and since she had learned how weak genius could 
be, the comparison was enormously in favour of the younger 
man. 

As Reanda stood there before the fire that evening, she 
despised him, and her heart rebelled-against his nature. His 
nervousness, his trembling hands, his almost evident fear of 
being questioned, were contemptible. He wa-i like a hunted 
animal, she thought. , Two hours earlici her fiiend had stodU 
there, solid, leonine, gladiatorial, dominating her with his 
square w^hite face, and still, shadowy eyes, quietly stretching to 
the flames two hands that could have torn her in pieces,—a 
man imposing in his stern young sadness, almost solemn in his 
splendid physical dignity. * 

She looked at Reanda, and her lip curled with scorn of her¬ 
self for having loved .such a thing. It was long since she had 
seen the gentle light in his face which had woij her heart two years 
ago. She was familiar with his geniils, and it no longer 
surprised her into overlooking hi-s frailty. His fame no longer 
flattered her. His gentleness was gone, and had left, not 
hardness nor violence, in its place, but a sort of irritable palsy 
of discontent. That was what she called it as she watched him. 

“You used to‘kiss me when you came home,” she said 
suddenly, leaning far back in her chair. 

^'Mechanically he turned his head. The habit was strong and 
she had reminded him of it. He did not wish to quarrel, and 
he did not reason. He Inoved a step to her side and bent 
'■down to kiss her forehead. The automatic conjugality of the 
daily Iciss mi|ht have a good effect. 'I'hat was what he thought, 
if he«thoiigiit at all.^ 
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But she i)iit up lier hands suddenly, and thrust him back 
rudely. 

“ No,” she said, “ 'J’hat sort of thing is not worth mu^h, if 
I haije to remind you to do it.” 

Her li]) curlcd*again. His liigh slioulders went up, and be 
turned away. * ^ 

“ You are hard to please,” he said, and the words were as 
mechanical as the action that had preceded them. 

“ It cannot be sai^l that you»havc taken mucli pains to please 
me of late,” she answered coldly. 

The servant announced dinner at that moment, and Reanda 
made no answer, though he glanced at her nervously. They 
went into the dining-ror)in and .sat down. 

'The storm brewed during the silent meal. Reanda scarcely 
ate anything, and drank a little weak wine and water. 

“You hardly seem well enough to go out this evening,” said 
Cxloria at last, but there was no kindness in the tone. 

“ I am perfectly well,” he answered impatiently. “ I will go 
with you.” 

“There is not the slightest necessity,” replied his wife. “ I 
erin go alone, and you can go to bed.” 

“ I tell you I am perfectly well ! ” he said with unconcealed 
annoyance. “ l.ct me alone.” 

“ Certainly. Nothing is easier.” 

'rhe voice was full of that injured dignity which most surely 
irritated him, as Cloria knew. But the servant was in the 
room, and he said nothing, though it was a real.effort to be 
silent. His tongue had been free that day, and it was hard to 
be bound again. ^ 

They finished dinifer almost in silence, and then went back 
to the drawing-room by force of habit. Cijoria was still in her 
walking-dress, but there was no hurry, and she resufne<l her 
favourite seat by the fire for a* time, before going to dress for the 
reception. 
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r CHAPTER XXVIII 

•Thkrk was something exa«^perating in thv: renewal of the 
position exactly aat it had been before dinner. To make up for 
having eaten nothing, Reanda drank two clips of coffee in 
silence. 

“ You might at least S])cak ’'to me,” observed (rloria, as he 
set down the second cii[). “ One would almost think that we 
had quarrelled! ” 

I'he hard laugh that followed the words jarred upon him 
more painfully than anything tha^ had gone before. He 
laughed, too, after a moment’s silence, half hysterically. 

“Yes,” he said; “one might almost think that we had 
quarrelled ! ” And he laughed again. 

“The idea .seems to amuse you,” said Gloria, coldly. 

“ As it does you,” he answered. “ We both laughed. 
Indeed, it is very amusing.” 

“ Donna Francesca has sent you home in a good humour. 
That is rare. I suppose I ought to be grateful.” 

“ Yes. I am in a fine humour, it seem.s tp me that we 
both are.” He bit his cigar, and blew out short puffs. 

“ You need not include me. Please do not smoke into my 
face.” 

The smoke was not very hear her, but she made a movement 
with her hands as though brushing it away. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said politely, and he moved to the 
other side of the fireplace. » 

“ How nervous you arc ! ” she exclairncd. “ Why can you 
not sit dowm ? ” < 

“ Berflausc I wish to stand,” he answ'cred, with returning 
impatience. “ Because I am nefvous, if you choose.” 

“You told me that you were jierfectly well.” « 

“ So I am.” ‘ 

“ If you were perfectly well, you would no/, be nervous,” she 
relied. 

He felt as though she were driving a sharp nail into his 
brain. 

“ It ^does pot make any difference to you whAher I am 
nervous or not,” he said, ‘and his eye began to lighten, as he 
sat down. ‘ 
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“ It certainly makes no difiercnce to you whether you are 
rude or not.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, said nothing, and smokq^ in 
silen<ie. One thin leg was crossed over the other and swung 
restlessly. • • 

“Is this sort of thing to last tor ever?" sjje inquired coldly, 
after a silence whicli had lasted a full minute. 

“ 1 do not know what you mean,” said Reanda. 

“You know very #vell what 4 mean.” 

“This is insufferable!” he exclaimed, rising suddenly, with 
his cigar Vjetween his teeth. 

“You might take your cigar out of your mouth to say so,” 
retorted (ilori.a. 

He turned on her, and an exclamation of arger was on his 
lij>s, but he did not utter it. 'rhere was a remnant of self- 
control. Clloria leaned back in her cliair, and took u]) a carved 
ivory fan from amongst the knick-knacks on the little table 
beside her. She opened it, shut it, and opened it again, and 
pretended to fan herself, though the room was cool. 

“ I should really like to know,” she said presently, as he 
w'Jilked up and down with uneven steps. , 

“What?” he asked sharply. 

“ Whether this is to last for the rest of our lives.” 

“What ? ” 

“This peaceful existence,” she .said .scornfully. “I should 
really like to know whether it is *to la.st. Could you not tell 
me ?” • a 

“ It will not last long, if you make it your jirincipal business 
to torment me,” he said, stopping in his walk. 

“I?” she exclaimhd, with an air of the utmost surprise. 
“ When do I ever torment you ? ” , 

“ Whenever I am with you, and you know it.” • 

“ Really I You must be i’i, or out of your mind, or both. 
That would be some excuse for saying such a thing.” 

“It needs none. It is true.” He was* becoming exasper¬ 
ated at last. “ You seem to spend your time in finding out 
how to make life intolerable. You are driving me mad. 
cannot bear it much longer.” 

“ If it comes to bearing, I thini^ I have borne more than 
you,” said /Gloria. “ It is not little. You leave me to ^myself. 
You neglect me. You abuse the friends I am cfl3liged*to find 
rather than be alone. You neglect mef in every way^and 
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you say that I am driving yon mad. Do you realize at all 
how you have changed in this last year? You may have 
really gone mad, for all I know, but it is I who have to suffer 
andf bear the consequences. You neglect me brutally. ^Pfow 
6f) 1 know liow you pass your time ?” , 

Reanda stood ^till in the middle of the room, gazing at her. 
For a moment he was surprised by the outbreak. She did not 
give him time to answer. 

“ You leave me in the mortiing,” she ^vent on, working her 
coldness into anger. “You often go aw\ay before I am awake. 
You come back at mid-day, and sometimes you do not speak 
a word over your breakfast. If I s])eak, you cither do not 
answer, or you fiiid fault with what I- .say ; and if 1 show the 
least enthusiasm for anything but'your work, you preach me 
down with proverbs and maxims, as though I were a child. 1 
am foolish, young, impatient, silly, not fit to take care of 
myself, you .say I Have you taken care of me ? Have 
you ever sacrificed one hour out of your long day to give me a 
little pleasure? Have you ever once, since we were married, 
stayed at home one morning and asked me what I would do— 
just to make one holiday for me? Never. Never onct ! 
You give me a fine '^liousc and enough money, and you think 
you have given me all that a woman wants.” 

“ And what do you want ? ” asked Reanda, trying to speak 
calmly. 

“A little kindnc.s.s, a Iktle love—the least thing of all you 
promised and of all I was so sure of having! Is it .so 
much to ask ? Have you lied to me all this time ? Did you 
never love me ? Did you marry me for jny face, or for my 
voice ? Was it all a mere empty shan*. from the beginning ? 
Have you deceived me from the first ? You said you Joined 
me. Was none of it true ? ” 

“ Yes. I loved you,” he answered, and suddenly there was 
a dulncss in his voice. 

“ You loved me«—” * 

She sighed, and in the stillness that followed the little ivory 
fAi rattled as she opened and shut it. To Wis car, the tone in 
which she had spoken had rung false. If only he could have 
heard her voice speaking as it had once sounded, he must 
have been touched. » 

“ Yels,” sh5 continued. “You loved me, or at least you 
made.- me tfhink yof. did. I was young and I believed you. 
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You do not even say it now. Perhaps because you know how 
hard it would be to make me ])elie\'^e you.” 

“ No. That is not the reason.” 

Sh (4 waited a moment, for it was not the answer she %.ad 
expected. , , 

“Angelo she began, and'waited, but^he said nothing, 
though he looked at her. “It is not true, it cannot be true ! ” 
she said, suddenly turning her face away, for tliere was a bitter 
humiliation in it. > , 

“ It is much better to say it at once,” he said, with the 
supcrnaturally calm indifference which sometimes comes upon 
very sensitive people when they are irritated beyond endurance. 
“ 1 did love you, or 1 should not have married you. But I do 
not love you any longer. T am sorry. T wish I did.” 

“And you dare to tell me so !” she cried, turning upon him 
suddenly. 

A moment later she was leaning forward, covering her face 
with her hands, and spe.'iking through them. 

“ You have the heart to tell me so, after all I have been to 
you --the devotion of years, the tendeine.ss, the love no man 
ev*er had of any woman ! Oh, (lod ! It is too much ! ” 

“ It is .said now. It is of no use to’go back to a lie,” ob¬ 
served Reanda, with an indifference that would have seemed 
diabolical even to himself, had he believed her outbreak to 
be quite genuine. “ Of what u.se would it be to pretend 
again?” • 

“You admit that you have only pretended tc^ love me?” 
She raised her flushed face and gleaming eyes. 

“ Of late—if you call it a pretence—” 

“ Oh, not that —not that! I have seen it—but at fir.st. 
You did love me. Say that, at least.” 

“ fiertainly. Why .should I have marriecl you ? ” t 
“Yes—why? In spite of, her, too—it is not to be be¬ 
lieved.” 

“ In 1,pite of her ? Of whom ? Arc .you out of your 
mind ? ” 

Gloria laughed*in a despairing sort of way. » 

“Do not tell me that Donna Francesca ever wished you to 
be married ! ” she said. * 

“ She by)iight us together. You know it. It is the only 
thing I could ever reproach her with.” ^ 

“ She made you marry me ? " 
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“Made me? No ! You are quite mad.” 

He stamped his foot impatiently, and turned away to walk 
up and down again. His cigar had gone out, but he gnawed 
at it‘angrily. He was amazed at what he could still bcaj, but 
he was fhst losing his head. The mad dcsir^ to strangle her 
tingled in his hands, and the ‘light of the lamp danced when 
he looked at it. 

“ She has made you do so many things ! ” said Gloria. 

Her tone had changed agair^, growing^Jiard and scornful, 
when she spoke of 1 )onna P'ranccsca. 

“ What has she made me do that you should speak of 
her in that way ? ” asked Rcanda, angrily, rccrossing the 
room. 

“ She has made you hate me—for one thing,” Gloria 
answered. 

“ That is not true ! ” Reanda could hardly breathe, and he 
felt his voice growing thick. 

“Not true! Then, if not .she, who else? You arc with 
her there all day- she talks about me, she finds fault with 
me, and • you come home and see the faults she finds for 
you—” ^ 

“ There is not a word of truth in what you say—’’ 

“ Do not be so angry, then I If it were.not true, why should 
you care ? I have said it, and I will say it. She has robbed 
me of you. Oh, I will never forgive her ! Never fear 1 One 
does not forget such things! She has got you, and she will 
keep you, I suppose. Ibit you shall regret it! She shall pay 
me for it 1” 

Her voice shook, for her jealousy was real, as was all her 
emotion while it lasted. • 

“You shall not speak of her, in that way,” said Reanda, 
fiercely, c “ I owe hbr and her family all that I am, all that I 
have in the world—” 

“ Including me ! ” interrupted Gloria. “ Pay her then— 
pay her with your^ove and yourself. You can satifA'y your 
conscience in that way, and you can break my heart.” 

There is not the slightest fear of that,” answered Reanda, 
cruelly. 

She rose suddenly to hec feet and stood before him, blazing 
with anger. , 

“ If i could find yours—if you had any—I would break it,” 
she sa,id. ‘fYou date to say that I have no heart, when you 
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can see that every word you say thrusts it through like a 
knife, when I liavc loved you as no woman ever loved man ! 

I said it, and I repeat it—when I have given you everything, 
and would have given you the world if I had it! Indeed, ‘you 
arc ut^^ly heartless and cruel and unkind—" 

“ At least, 1 an? honest. I do-not play a part as you do. 1 
say plainly that I do not love you and that J am .sorry for it. 
Yes—really sorry." His voice softened for an instant. ‘‘I 
would give a great deal to loye you as 1 once did, and to 
believe that you loved me—" 

“ You will tell me that 1 do not—" 

“ Indeed, I will tell you .so, and that you never did—” 

“ Angelo—take care ! Vou will go too far !" 

“1 could never go far>enough in telling you that truth. 
You never loved me. You may have thought-' you did. 
I do not care. You talk of devotion and tenderness and ail 
the like ! Of being loft alone and neglected 1 Of going too 
far! What devotion have you ever shown to me, beyond ex¬ 
travagantly praising everything I ])ainted, for a few months 
after we were married. Then you grew tired of my work. 
'That is your affair. What is it to me whether you admire my 
pictures or Mendoza's, or any other ma.Ts? Do you think 
that is devotion ? 1 know far better than you which are good 

and which are bad. Hut you call it devotion. And it was 
devotion that kept you away from me w^hen I w'as working, 
when I was obliged to work—for it js my trade, after all—and 
w^hen you might have been with me day after d:y ! And it 
was devotion to meet me with your sour, severe ^look every 
day when I came home, as though I w'ere a secret enemy, a 
conspirator, a creature, to be guarded against like a thief—-as 
though I had been staying away from you on purpose, and of 
my will—instead of working for you all day long. Tljat was 
your way of showing your love. And to torment me with 
questions, everlastingly believing that I .spend my time in 
talking against you to Donna Francesca—” ^ 

“ You do ! ” cried Gloria, who had not been able to interrupt 
his incoherent spcijch. “ You love her as you never loved mp 
—as you hate me—as you both hate me ! ” 

She grasped his sleeve in her anggr, shaking his arm, and 
staring into his eyes. 

“You make me hate you !" he answered, try'/ig to -shake 
her olF. • • . 
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“And you succeed, between you— You and your—” 

In his turn lie grasped her arm with his long, thin fingers, 
with nervous roughness. 

“‘‘l^ou shall not speak of her--” 

^ “ Shall not ? It is the only right I have left—that and the 
right to hate yoiiT-you and that infamous woman you love— 
yes—you and your mistress—your pretty Francesca!” Her 
laugh was almost a scream. 

His fury overflowed. After all, he was the son of a country¬ 
man, of the .steward of (Jerano. Ho snatched the ivory fan 
from her hand and struck her across the face with it. The 
fragile thing broke to shivers, and tlie fragments fell between 
them. 

Gloria turned deadly white, but iherc wa.s a bright red bar 
across her check. She looked at liim a moment, and into h.er 
face there came that liateful look that was like her dead 
mother’s. 

Then without a word she turned and left the room. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

The daughter of Angus Dalrymple and Maria Braccio was 
not the woman to bear a blow tamely, or to hesitate long as to 
the surest way of re.senting it. Before she had reached the 
door she had delermined to leave the house at once, and ten 
minutes had not passed before .she found herself walking down 
the ('o'*so, veiled and muffled in a cloak, and having all the 
money she could call her own, in her pocket, together w'ith a 
few jewels of little value, given her by her father. 

Reanda had sunk into a chair when the door hafd closed 
behind her, half stunned by the explosion of his own anger. 
Ke looked at the hits of broken ivory on the carpet, and 
wondered vaguely what they meant. He fell as though he 
had been in a dream of v hich he could not remember the dis¬ 
torted incidents at all clearly. His breath came irregularly, 
his heart flutvferecl and stood still and fluttered again, and his 
hands twit.:hed at‘the fringe on the arms of the chair. ,By 
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and bye the butler came in to take away the coffee-cups and 
he saw that his master was ill. Under such circumstances 
nothing can ecjual the gentleness of an Italian servant. The 
man called some one to help him, and got Reanda to his 
dressing-room, and undressed him and laid him upon the long 
leathern sofa. Tfien they knocktd at the b^room door, but 
there was no answer. 

“ Do not disturb the signora,” said Reanda, feebly. “ She 
wishes to be alone. We shall npt want the rarrage.” 

Those were the only words he sjjoke that evening, and the 
servants understood well cnougli that something had happened 
between husband and wife, and that it was best to be silent 
and to obey. No one tried the door of the bedroom. If any 
one had turned the handl*?, it would have been found to be 
locked. The key lay on llie table in the hall, amongst the 
visititig-cards. Dalryinple’s daughter had inherited some of 
his quick instinct and jiresence of mind. She had felt sure 
that if she locked the door of her room when she left the house, 
her husband would naturally supjiose that she Tliad shut herself 
in, not wishing to be disturbed, and would respect her desire 
toiie alone. It would save trouble, and give her time to get 
away. He could sleep on the sofa in his 'dressing-room, as he 
actually did, in the illness of his anger, treated as Italians 
know how to treat such common cases, of which the conse¬ 
quences arc sometimes fatal. Many an Italian has died from 
a fit of rage. A single blood-vcs^>el, in the brain, a little 
weaker than the rest, and all is over in an apojilexy. But 
Reanda was not of an apoplectic constitution. '1 he calming 
treatment acted very soon, he fell asleep, and did not wake till 
daylight, quite unaware that Gloria was not in the next room, 
sleeping off her anger as he had done. 

She had gone out in her first impulse to feave the hewse of 
the man who had so terribly iqsulted her. . Under her veil the 
hot blood scorched her where the blow had left its red bar, 
and her •rage and wounded pride chased o/ie another from 
her heart to her head while with every beating of her pulse the 
longing for revenge grew wilder and stronger. # 

She had left the house with one first idea—to find Paul 
Griggs and tell him what had happened. No other thought 
crossed her mind, and her steps turned mechanically down 
the Corso, for he still lived in his two rooms in ihe Vitf della 
Frezza. 
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It was early still. People dined at six o'clock in those days, 
and it was not yet eight when Gloria found herself in the 
street. It'was quiet, though there were many people moving 
about. During the hours between dinner and the theatre there 
\vcre hardly any carriages out, and the sound of many footsteps 
and of many lovy voices fillcc^ the air. Gloria kept to the right 
and walked swiftly along, never turning her head. She had 
never been out in the streets alone at night in her life, and 
even in her anger she felt a sort of intoxication of freedom 
that was quite new to her, a beginning of .satisfaction upon him 
who had injured her. 'Pherc was Highland blood in her veins, 
as well as Italian passion. 

The southeast wind was blowing down the street behind her, 
that same strange and tragic wind,‘tragic and jjassionate, that 
had blown so gustily down U])on Subiaco from the mountains, 
on that night long ago when Maria Addolorata had stood 
aside by the garden gate to let Dalrymple pass, bearing some¬ 
thing in his arms. Gloria knew it by its sad whisper and by 
the faint taste of it and smell of it, through her close-drawn 
veil. 

On she went, down the Corso, till she came to the Piazza 
Colonna, and saw fat on her left, beyond the huge black shaft 
of the column, the brilliant lights from the Trench officers' Club. 
She hesitated then, and slackened her speed a little. The 
sight of the Club reminded her of society, of what she was 
doing, and of what it might mean. As she walked more slowly, 
the wind gained upon her, as it w-ere, from behind, and tried 
to drive her on. It seemed to be driving her from her husband’s 
house with all its might, blowing her skirts before her and her 
thick veil. She passed the square, keeping close to the shutters 
of the shops under the Palazzo JPiombino—gone now, to widen 
the open space. A gust, stronger than any she had felt yet, 
swept down the pavement. S^e paused a moment, leaning 
against the closed shutters of the clockmaker Ricci, whose 
shop used to be q. sort of landmark in the Corso. Jiist then a 
clock within struck eight strokes. She heard them all distinctly 
ti^ough the shutters. e 

"She hesitated an instant. It was eight o'clock. She had 
not realized what time <it was. If she found the street door 
shut in the Via della Frezza, it would be hard to get at Griggs. 
She hfdd pasted the house more than once in her walks, and 
she Ijinew that Griggs lived high up in the fifth story. It might 
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be already too late. She hesitated and looked up and down 
the pavement. A young French officer of Zouaves was coming 
tow’ards her ; his high wrinkled and varnished boots gleanaed 
in the^gaslight. He had a black beard and bright young eyes, 
and was smoking a cigarette. ^He was looking at her and 
slackened his pace as he came near. She l#ft her place and 
walked swiftly past him, down the Corso. 

All at once she felt in the gust that drove her a cool drop 
of rain just behind •her car, and a m<'>»npnt l.iter, passing a 
gas-lamp, she saw the dark round s])ots on the gray pavement. 
In her haste, she had brought no umbrella. She hurried on, 
and the wind blew her forward with all its might, so that she 
felt her steps lightened by its help. The Corso was darker 
and there were fewer people. 'I’hc rain fell fa-^t when she 
reached San Carlo, where the street wi^lens, and she gathered 
her cloak about her as well as she could and crossed to the 
other side, hoping to find more shelter. She was nearing the 
Via della Frezza, and ske knew some of tin* ins and outs of 
the nanow streets behind the tribune of the great church. It 
was very dark as she turned the semicircle of the apse, and 
the* rain fell in torrents, but it was .shorter to go that w'ay, for 
Griggs lived nearer to the Ripetta than to the Corso, and she 
followed a sort of crooked diagonal, in the direction of his' 
house. She thought the streets led by that way to the point 
she wished to reach, and she walked as fast as she could. 
The flare of an occasional oil lamp*.swiing out high at the end 
of its lever showed her the way, and showed her, t®o, the rush 
of the yellow water down the middle channel of the street. 
She looked in vain, for the turning she expected on her right. 
She had not lost her why, but she had not found the short cut 
she had looked for. Emergirfg upon the broad Ripetta, she 
paused an instant at the corner and looked about, though she 
knew which way to turn, j ust*thcn there ^ere heavy splashing 
footsteps close to her. 

“ Perinit me. Signora,” said a voice that wifs rough and had 
an odd accent,* though the tone was polite, and a huge un^ 
brella was held ovef her head. 

She shrank back against the w'all quickly, in w'omanly fear 
of a strange man. ^ 

“ No, tha®k you ! ” she exclaimed in answxT. , 

“ But yes ! ” said the man. “ It rains. You are getting ai^ 
illness, Signora.” * * 


R 2 
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The faint light showed her that she would be safe enough in 
accepting the offer. The man was evidently a peasant from 
the* mountains, and he was certainly not young. His vast 
black cloak was turned back a little by his arm and showed 
the lining of green flannel and the blue clothes with broad 
silver buttons which he wore. 

“ Thank you,” she said, for she was glad of the shelter, and 
she stood still under the enormous blue cotton umbrella, with 
its battered brass knob and its ‘‘coloured sCripcs. 

“ But I will accompany you,” said the man. “ It is cer¬ 
tainly not beginning to finish. Apoplexy! It rains in 
pieces ! ” 

“Thank you. I am not going fqr,” said Gloria. “You are 
very kind.” 

“ It seems to be the act of a Christian,” observed the 
peasant. 

She began to move, and he walked beside her. He would 
have thought it bad manners to ask whither she was going. 
Through the torrents of rain they went on in silence. In less 
than five minutes she had found the door of Griggs’s house. 
To her intense relief it was still open, and there was The 
glimmer of a tiny oil lamp from a lantern in the stairway. 
Gloria felt for the money in her pocket. The man did not 
wait, nor speak, and was already going away. She called 
him. 

“ I wish to give you soiiiething,” said Gloria. 

“To me?” exclaimed the man, in surprise. “ No, Signora. 
It seems that you make a mistake.” 

“ Excuse me,” Gloria answered. “ In the dark, I did not 
see. I am very grateful to you. You !^re from the country?” 

She^ wished to *rcpair the iffistake she had made, by s6me 
little civility. The man stood on the doorstep, with his 
umbrella hanging backward over his shoulder, and she could 
see his face distinctly,—a typical Roman face with small 
aquiline featured, keen dark eyes, a square jaw, an<I iron-gray 
|»air. ^ 

“ Yes, Signora. Stefanone of Subiaco*, wine merchant, to 
serve you. If you wish wine of Subiaco, ask for me at Piazza 
Montanara. Signora, ft rains columns. With permission, I 

“ Thank you again,” she answered. 

He disappeared' into the torrent, and she was left alone at 
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the foot of the gloomy stairs, under the feeble liglit of the little 
oil lamp. She had thrown back her veil, for it was soaked 
with water and stuck to her face. Little rivulets ran dpwn 
upon ^the stones from her wet clothes, which felt intolerably 
heavy as she stood there, resting one gloved hand against tlie 
damp wall and staring at the lantern. Her tlloughts had been 
disturbed by her brief interview with the peasant; the rain 
chilled her, and her face burned. She touched her cheek wiUi 
her hand where Reai*da had struck her. It felt bruised and 
sore, for the blow had not been a light one. The sensation of 
the wet leather disgusted her, and she drew off the glove with 
difficulty, turning it inside out over her full white hand. Then 
she touched the place again, and i)atted it, softly, and felt it. 
But her eyes did not move’from tlie lantern. 

There was one of tliose momeiitarv lulling pauses in the 
rush of events which seem sent to confuse men’s thoughts and 
unsettle their puri)Oses. Had she reached the house five 
minutes earlier, she would not have hesitated *a moment at the 
foot of the stairs. Suddenly she turned back to the door, and 
stood there looking out. It looked very black. She gathered 
he? dripping skirt back as she bent forward a little and peered 
into the darkness. The rain fell in sliccts now, with the 
unquavering sound of a steadily rushing torrent. It would be 
madness to go out into it. A shiver ran through her, and 
another. She was very cold and miserable. No doubt Griggs 
had a fire upstairs, and a pleasaM light in his study. He 
would be there, hard at w'ork. She would knQ#:k, and he 
would open, ana she would sit down by the fire and dry 
herself, and pour oqt her misery. The red bar was still across 
her face—she had sefin it in the looking-glass when she had 
put on her hat. • , 

'I'o go back. To see her husband that night-»-it was 
impossible. Later, perhaps, when he should be asleep, Griggs 
would find a carriage and lake her home. No one would ever 
know wliere she had been, and she w'ould never tell any more 
than Griggs would. She felt that she must see hhn and tell 
him everything, arfd feel his strength beside her. Xfter all, He 
was the only friend she had in the world, and it was natural 
that she should turn to him for heljiJ in her father's absence. 
He w'as hci# father’s friend, too. ^ 

She shivered again and again from head to %>ot, and she 
drew back from the door. For a moiiTcnt she* hesilated. 
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Thun witli a womanly action she began to shake the rain out 
of her cloak and her skirts as well as she could, wetting her 
han^js to the wri.sts. As she bent down, shaking the hem of 
the skirt, the blood rushed to her face again, and the pli^ce he 
biid struck burned and smarted. It was ^quite a different 
sensation from w(iat slic had felt when she had touched it with 
her cool wet hand. She straightened herself with a spring and 
threw back her head, and her eyes flashed fiercely in the dark. 
'The accidents of fate closed rownd her, a^d the hands of her 
destiny had her by the throat, choking her as she breathed 

There was no more hesitation. With^quit'k stejis she began 
to ascend the short, steep flights. It was dark, beyond the 
first turning, but she went on, touching the doinji walls with 
her hands. T'hen there was a glitnmer again, and a second 
lantern marked the first landing and shone feebly iijion a green 
door with a thin little square of w'hitc marble screwed to it for 
a door-plate and a name in black. She glanced at it and w’cnt 
on, for she knev\' that Griggs lived on.the fifth floor. She was 
sure-footed, like her father, as she went firmly up, panting a 
little, for her drenched clothes weighed her down. 'There was 
one more light, and then there wTre no more. She counted 
the landings, feeling the doors with her hands as she went by, 
dizzy from the constant turning in the darkness. At last she 
thought she bad got to the end, and gro])ing with her hands 
she found a w'orsted string and pulled it, and a cracked little 
bell jangled and beat again.st the wTjodninside. She heard a 
pattering of/eet, and a shrill, nasal chikTs voice called out the 
customary question, inquiring w'ho was there. She asked for 

“ He is not here,” answ'cred the child, and she licard the 
footsteps running away again, tliough she called loudly. 

Her 'heart sank.* But she groped her way on. The stair¬ 
case ended, for it w'as the top ^of the bouse, and she found 
another door, and felt for a string like the one she had pulled, 
but there was none. Something told her that she was right, 
and \vith the sudden, desperate longing to be inside, w-ith her 
sttong protector, in the light and warmtli, s’ne beat upon the 
door with the palms of her hands, her face almost touching the 
cold painted wood studdevl with nails, that smelled of wet iron. 

Then came the firm, regular footsteps of the strong man, 
and his cleac,* stern voice spoke from within, not in a question, 
but iii a cult refusaTio open. 
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“Go away,” he said, in Italian. “You have mistaken the 
door.” 

But she beat witli her hands upon the heavy wood. 

“ J^ec me in ! ” she cried in English. “ Let me in ! 

There was a deep exclamation of surprise, and the oilod 
bolt clanked back in its socket. The dooir opened inward, 
and Paul Ciriggs .held up a lamp with a green shade, throwing 
the light into Gloria’s face. 


('llALTER XXX 

CIloRIA jnishcd pa.st Griggs and stood beside him in the 
nairow entry, lie shut the door mechanic,ally, and turned 
slowly towards her, still holding up the lamp so that it shone 
upon her face. 

What hiis happened to you ? ” he a.skcd, slowly and steadily, 
his shadowed eyes fixed upon her. 

“ He has beaten me, and I have come to you. Look at my 
face.” 

He saw the red bar across her cheek. lie did not raise his 
voice, and there was Iklle change ifi his features, but his eyes 
glowed suddenly, like the eyes of a,wild beast, a^d he swore 
an oath so terrible that Gloria turned a little pale and shrank 
from him. Then l^e was silent, and they stood together. She 
could hear his breath.* She could .see him trying to swallow, 
for his throat was suddenly as dry as cinders. Very slow'ly his 
frown deepened to a scow'l, and two straight furrows clSve their 
way dowm between his eyes, hie dark cyebivws were lifted evilly, 
upward and outward, and little by little the strong, clean 
shaven upper lip rose at the corners and shelved two gleaming, 
wolfish teeth. I'he smooth, close hair bristled from the point 
where it descended upon his forehead. - • 

Gloria shrank a little. She had seen such a look in an 
angry lion; just the'took, without*a motion of the limbs. 
Then it all,disappcarcd, and the still face she knew .so well was 
turned to hers. • 

“ Will you come in ? ” he asked in a coTistrained*tone.» “ It 
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is my work-room. I will light a fire, and you must dry yourself. 
How did you get so wet? You did not come on foot?” 

He opened the door while he was speaking, and led the way 
with'the lamp. Gloria shivered as she followed, for the:rp was 
a, small window open in the entry, and her clpthcs clung to her 
in the cold draught. She cloiied the door behind her, as she 
went in. It was very little warmer within than without, and 
the small fireplace was black and cold. Instinctively she 
glanced at Griggs. He ^vore q, rough pih,H coat that had seen 
much service, buttoned to his throat. He set the little lamp 
with its green shade down upon the table amidst a mass of 
papers and books, and diew forward the only casy-chair there 
was, a dilapidated piece of furniture covered ^^ith faded yellow 
reps and ragged fringes that dragged on the floor. He took a 
great cloak from a clothes horse in the corner and threw it over 
the chair, smoothing it Carefully with his hands. 

“If you will sit down, I will try and make a fire,” he said 
q,uictly. ■ 

She sat dowm as he bade her, wondering a little at his calm¬ 
ness, but remembering the awful words that had escaped his 
lips when she had spoken, and the look of the wild beast aiid 
incarnate devil that "had been one moment in his face. She 
looked about her while he began to make a fire, not hindering 
him, for she was shivering, 'fire room was large, but very 
poorly Titrrnished. 'I’hcrc were two great tables, covered with 
books and [lapers ; there W'as a deal bookcase along one wall 
and an antiejuated cabinet between the two windows, one of 
its legs propiicd up w'ith a dingy faded i>aper. The coarse 
green carpet was threadbare, but still wliole. There were 
half-a-dozen plain chairs with green and white rush seats in 
various ])arts of the room. On the narrow white marble 
mantel-filielf stood' tw^o china candlesticks, in one of which 
there was a piece of cancile khat had guttered when last 
burning. In the middle a chcaj) American clock of white 
metal ticked loudly, and the hands ]jointed to twenty'minutes 
before nine. In one corner was the clothes-horse, with two or 
tlyec overcoats hanging on it, and two hats, Vjnc of which was 
hanging half over on one side. It looked as though two 
cloaked skeletons in hats *vere embracing. In another corner 
by the door a black stick and an umbrella stood sifje by side. 
But foi the beoks the place w'ould have had a desolate look. 
The air sm<»lt of strotig tobacco. 
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Gloria looked about her curiously, though her heart was 
beating fast. The man was familiar to her, dear to her in many 
ways, and over much in her life. The place where he ^ived 
conta^ndd a part of him which she did not know. Her breath 
came quickly in tjie anticipation of an emotion greater even 
tlian what she had felt already* but her e^'cs wandered in 
curiosity from one object to another. Suddenly she heard the 
loud cracking of breaking wood. There was a blaze of paper 
from the firc])lacc, iiluminatin^ all the room, and some light 
]ncces he was throwing on kindled quickly. He was breaking 
them—she looked —it was one of the rush-bottomed chairs. 

“ What are you doing ? ” she cried, leaning suddenly far 
forward. 

“Making a good fire,” fie answered. “There happened to 
be only one bit of wood in my box, so I am taking these 
things.” * 

He broke the legs and the rails of the chair in his hands, as 
a child would break twigs, and heaped thejn up upon tlie 
blaze. 

“'Phere are five more,.” ho observed, “'riieywill make a 
go?jd fire.” 

He arranged the burning mass to suit him, looked at it, and 
then turned. 

“ You ought to be a little nearer,” he said, and he lifted the 
chair with her in it and set her before the fireplace. 

It had all looked and felt desiierately cle.solate half a minute 
earlier. It was changed no\v. He Avent to a corner and filled 
a small glass with wine from a straw-covci ed flask and brought 
it to her. She thaqked him wnth her eyes and drank half of it 
eagerly. He knelt dcAvn before the fire again, for as the paper 
burned aw'ay underneath, the light sticks fell inward and might 
go out. When he had arranged it^ all again, he looked round 
and met her eyes, still kneeling, * • 

“Is that better ? ” he asked quietly. 

“ You*are so good,” .said Gloria, letting her eyelids droop as 
she looked from him to the pleasant flame. 

He put out his^ hand and gently touched the hem of htrr 
cloth skirt. 

“ You are drenched,” he said. • 

Then, bofore she realized what he was doing, he bent^ down 
and kissed the wet cloth, and without looking fft her rose to 
his feet, got another chair and sat dowR near h6r. A soft 
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blush of pleasure had risen in her cheeks. They were little 
things that he did, but they were like him, unaffected, strong, 
dirert. Another man w’ould have made apologies for having 
no woocl and would have tried to make a fire of the ^single 
slick. Another man would have made excuses for the dis¬ 
order of his rooih, or for the poverty of its furniture, perhaps. 
7 ’he other man she thought of was her husband, and possibly 
she had her father in her mind, too, 

“ When you are rested, tell n*e your story,” he said, and his 
face hardened all at once. 

She began to speak in a low' and uncertain voice, reciting 
almost mechanically many things which she had often told him 
before. He listened without moving a muscle. Her voice 
was dear to him, whether she repeated the endless history of 
her woes for the tenth or the hundredth time. Where she 
was concerned he had no judgment, and he had no criterion, 
for he had never loved another woman wdth w'hom he could 
Compare her. All that was of her was of paramount interest 
and weighty importance. He could not hear it too often. 
But to-night her first words had told him of the violent crisis 
in her life with Rganda, and he listened to all she sdid, 
before she reached that point, w’ith an interest he had never 
felt before. But he would not look at her, for lie must have 
taken her in his arms, as he had done once, months before 
now'. She had come for protection and for help, and her need 
w’as the life spring of his hdnour. 

As .she W'cnt on, her voice took colour from her emotion, 
her hands moved now and then in short sw'ift gestures, and 
her dark eyes burned. The marvellous dramatic power 
she possessed blazed out. under the la*Si of her wTongs, and 
she found words {\he had only ‘groped for until that momertt. 
She described the miserably jiervous feebleness of the man w'ith 
scathing contempt, ^ her tone made evils deeds of his short¬ 
comings, her scorn made his weakness a black crjme ; her 
jealous anger fastened upon Freanc^^ca Campodonico and tore her 
honour to shreds and her virtues to rags of abomination; and 
hibr flaming pride blazed out in'* scaring hatred and contemiit 
for the coward who had struck her in the face. 

“ He broke my fan atross my face! ” she cried with the 
ascending intonation of a fury rising still, and' still more 
fiercely beaufiful. “He slashed my face with it and broke it 
and threw' 'the bits dowm at my feet! There, look at it 1 That 
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is his work—oh, give it back to him, kill him for me, tear him 
to pieces for me—make him feel what I have felt to-day ! ” 

She had pushed her brown hat and veil back from her bead, 
and \ier wet cloak had long ago fallen from her shoulders. 
One straight, whij;c hand shot out and fastened upon her corA- 
panion’s arm, as he sat beside her, and she sflook it in savage 
confidence of his’ iron strength. 

A dead silence followed, but the fire made of the broken 
chairs roared and bl.<l*zed on tht low brick hearth. I'he man 
kept his,eyes upon it fixedly, as though it were his salvation, 
for he felt that if ho looked at her he was lost. She had come 
to him not for love, but for protection, of her own free will. 
Yet he felt that his honour^ was burning in him, with no longer 
life, if she stayed there, than the short, (piick fire itself. His 
voice was thick when he answered, as ^hough he were .speaking 
through a velvet pall. 

“ I will kill him, if he will fight,” he answered, with an effort. 
“ 1 will not murder him,*cven for you.” ■ * 

She started, for she had not realized how he would take 
literally what she said. She had no experience of desperate 
mijir in her limited life. 

. “ Murder him ? No ! ” she said, snatching back her hand 
from his arm. “ No, no ! I never meant that.” 

“ [ iim glad you did not. If you did, I should probably 
break down and do it to jjlcase you. But if he will fight like 
a man, I will kill him to please lAysclf. Now I will go and 
get a carriage and take you home.” • 

He rose to his feet and, turning, turned away from her, going 
toward the corner tiJ get an overcoat. She followed him with 
her eyes, in silence. * 

“ You are not afraid to be* left alone frjr a (piartcr of an 
hour ? ” he asked, buttoning his <joat, and looking to>fard his 
umbrella. • ' 

“ Ho not go just yet,” she answered .softly. 

“ I musl. It is getting lati^ I shall not find a carriage if I 
wait any longer. I must go now.” 

“ Do not go.'’ * * 

She heard him breathe hard once or twice. Then with quick 
strides he was beside her, and speakiflg to her. 

“ Gloria, •! cannot stand it—I warn you. I love yoy in a 
way you cannot understand. You must rft)t keep me 
here.” 
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“ Do not go,” she said again, in the deep, soft tone of her 
golden voice. 

“J must.” 

He turned from her and went towards the door. So/t and 
swift she followed him, but he was in the, entry before her 
hand was on hA arm. It was almost dusk out there. He 
stopped. 

“ I cannot go back to him,” she said, and he could see the 
light in her eyes, and very faintly the rad bar across the face 
he loved. 

“You should—there is nowhere else for you to go,” he 
said, and in the dark his hand was finding the bolt of the door 
to the stairs. 

“No—there is nowhere else—I cannot go back to him,” she 
answered, and the voice quavered uncertainly as the night 
breeze sighing amongst reeds. 

“You must—you must,” he tried to say. 

•' Her weight was all upon his arm, but it was nothing to him. 
He steadily drew back the bolt. He turned up his face so that 
he could not sec her. 

With sudden strength her white hands went round'his 
sinewy dark throat as he threw back Ins head. 

“ You are all I have in the world! ” she half said, haK 
whispered. “ 1 will not let you go ! ” 

“ You ?” His voice broke out as through a bursting shell. 

“ Yes. Come back ! ” ^ 

His arm,/ell like lead to his side. Gently she drew him 
back to the door of the study. The blaze of the fire shot into 
her face. 

“ Come,” slie said. “ See how well it burns.” 

“ Yes,” he said, mechanically^ “ it is burning well.” ‘ 

He scood aside an instant at the door to let her pass. His 
eyelids closed and his face became rigid as a death mask of a 
man dead in passion. One moment only; then he followed 
her and softly shui the door. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

The brilliant winter morning had an in^xicating quality 
in it, after the heavy rain which had fallen in the night, and 
Paul Griggs felt that it was good to be alive as he threaded 
the narrow streets bi^tween his Jodging and the Piazza Colonha. 
He avoided the Corso; for he did noL know whom he might 
meet, and he had no desire to meet any one, except Angelo 
Reanda. 

Naturally enough, his first honourable impulse was to go to 
the artist, to tell him somdlhing of the truth, and to give him 
an opportunity of demanding the common satisfaction of a 
hostile meeting. It did not occur to'him that Reanda would 
not wish to exchange shots with him and have the chance of 
taking his life. Griggs was not the man to refuse such an 
encounter, and at that moment he felt so absolutely sure of 
himself that the idea of being killed was very far removed 
fr(«n his thoughts. It was without the slightest emotion that 
he enquired for Reanda at the latter’s hbuse, but he was very 
much surprised to hear that the jiainter had gone out as usual 
at his customary hour. He hesitated a moment and then 
decided not to leave a card, upon which he could not have 
written a message intelligible to ^Reanda which should not 
have been understood also by the servant who received it. 
Griggs made up his mind that he would write a formal note 
later in the day. He took it for granted that Reanda must be 
searching for his wife.* 

It was necessary to find a blitter lodging than the one in the 
Via della Frezza, and to provide as w'el! as he cQiild for 
Gloria’s comfort. He was njet by a difficulty aipon which he 
had not reflected as yet, though he had been dimly aware of 
it more^han once during the past twelve hours. 

He was almost penniless, and he had no means of obtaining 
money at short notice. The payments he received from tfie 
newspapers for which he worked came regularly, but were not 
due for at least three weeks from* that day. Alone in his 
bachelor existence he could have got through the time very 
vrell and without any greater privations than Ifis capriciously 
ascetic nature had often imposed upon iticlf. 
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He was not an improvident man, but in his lonely existence 
he had no sense of future necessities, and the weakest point 
in Ms judgment was his undiscriminating generosity. Of the 
value of money as a store against possible needs, he h^d no 
appreciation at all, and he gave away what fie earned beyond 
his most pressing requirements in secret and often ill-judged 
charities, whenever an occasion of doing so presented itself, 
though he never sought one. For himself, he was able to 
subsist on bread and water, aijd the meatgre fare was scarcely 
a privation to his hardy constitution. If he chanced to have 
no money to spare for fuel, he bore the cold and buttoned up 
his old pea-jacket to the throat while he sat at work at his 
table. His self-resiiect made him wise and careful in regard 
to his dress, but in other matters many a handicraftsman was 
accustomed to more luxury than he. At tlie present juncture 
he had been taken unawares, and he found himself in great 
difficulty. He had left himself barely enough for subsistence 
until the arrival pf‘ the next remittance, and that meant but a 
very few scudi; and yet he knew that certain expenses must be 
met immediately, almost within the twenty-four hours. The 
very first thing w^as to get a lodging suitable for Cdoria. ‘'It 
would be necessary' to pay at least one month’s rent in 
advance. Even if he were able to do that, he w^ould be left 
without a penny for daily expenses. He had no bank account; 
for he cashed the drafts he received and kept the money in his 
room. He had never borrowed of an acquaintance, and the 
idea was repulsive to him and most humiliating. Had he 
possessed any bit of jewelry, or anything of value, he would 
have sold the object, but he had nothing ^of the kind. His 
books were practically valueless, consistiAg of such volumes as 
he absolutely needed for his daiily use, chiefly cheap edition^, 
poorly hound and iVell worn. He needed at least fifty scudi, 
^nd he did not possess quite* ten^ Three weeks earlier he had 
sent a hundred, anonymously, to free a starving artist from 
debt. , * 

His position was only very partially enviable just then, but 
the bright north wind seemed to blow his troubles back from 
him as he faced it, walking home from his ineffectual attempt 
to meet Reanda. It was eery unlike the man to return to his 
lodging w'ithout having accomplished anything, b,ut he was 
hardly bonsciaus of the fact. The face of the ancient city was 
suddenly changed, aiid it seemed as though nothing could go 
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wrong if he would only allow fortune to play her own game 
without interference. He walked lightly, and there was a 
little colour in his face. He tried to think of what he should 
do to meet his present difficulties, but when he thouglft of 
them \hey were whirled away, shapeless and unrecognizably, 
and he felt a senie of irresistibte power witl> each breath of 
the crisp dry air.. 

As he went along he glanced at the houses he passed, and 
on some of the do^rs were litle notices scrawled in queer 
handwritings and telling that a lodging v.as to let. Occasion¬ 
ally he paused, looked u}) and hesitated, and then he went on. 
The difficulty was suddenly before him, and he knew that even 
if he looked at the rooms he could not hire them, as he had 
not enough money to ct)ver the first month’s rent. Im¬ 
mediately he attempted to tlevise some means of raising the 
sum he needed, but before he had •readied the very next 
corner the clear north wind had blown the trouble away like a 
cobweb. With all his strength and industry and determination, 
he was still a very young man, and perplei^ity had no hold 
upon him since passion had taken its own way. 

He reached the corner of his own street and stood still for 
a few moments. He could almost have stniled at himself as he 
paused. He had been out more than an hour and had done 
nothing, thought out nothing, made no definite plan for the 
future. His present poverty, which was desperate enough, 
had put on a carnival mask and Jaughed at him, as it were, 
and ran away when he tried to grapple with it and look it in 
the face. Gloria was there, upstairs in that tad house on 
which the morning sun was shining, and nothing else could 
possibly matter. Kutif anything mattered, it would be simple 
to talk it over together and to tlecide it in comjnon. 

^ Suddenly he felt ashamed of himself and of the confysion of 
his own intelligence. There \^as somethirig meek and childish 
in sfanding still at the street corner, watching the people as 
they wem by, listening to the regularly recurring yell of the 
man who was selling country vegetables from* a hand-cart, and 
looking into the feces of people who w’ent by, as though ex¬ 
pecting to find there some solution of a difficulty which his 
disturbed powers of concentration di^ not clearly grasp. He 
could not think connectedly, much less could he reason 
sensibly, fie made a few steps forward towarf|^ his house, 
and then stopped again, asking himself wkat he was going to 
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do. He felt that he had no right to go back to Gloria until 
he had decided something for the future. He felt like a boy 
who has been sent on an errand, and who comes back having 
forgotten what he was to do. All at once he had lost his hold 
y,pon the logic of common-sense, and when he gropeu for a 
thread that might lead him, he was suddenly dazzled by the 
blaze of his happiness and deafened by the voice of his own 
joy. 

He went on again and came to his owm^ door. The one-eyed 
cobbler w^as at work, astride of his little bench with a brown 
pot of coals beside him. From time to time, when he had 
drawn the w’axcd yarn out through the leather on both sides, 
he blew into his black hands. Griggs stood still and looked 
at him in idle indetermination, and only struggling against the 
power that drew him towards the stairs. 

“ A fine north wind,”- observed Griggs, by way of salutation. 

“It seems that it must be said,” grunted the old man, 
punching a fresh hole in the sole he was cobbling. “ To me, 
my fingers say it. It has ahvays' been a fine trade, this 
cobbling. It is a gentleman’s trade because one is always 
sitting dowm." 

“I am going to change my lodging,” said Griggs. 

The cobbler looked up, resting his dingy fists upon the 
bench on each side of the shoe, his awl in one hand, the other 
half encased in a leathern sheath, black wdth age. 

“ After so many years ! ” he exclaimed. “ The world w'ill 
also come to an end. I expected that it would. Now where 
will you take lodging ? ” 

“ Where I can find one. I want a little apartment—” 

“It seems that your affairs go better;' observed the old 
man, scrutinizing the other’s fac,e with his one eye. * 

“No^ No better. That is the trouble. I want a little 
apartment, and I dq not want to pay for it till the end of the 
first month.” 

“ Then wait till the end of the month before you move to 
it. Signore.” 

That is impossible.” 

“Then there is a female,” said the cobbler, without the 
slightest hesitation. “ I q^derstand. Why did you not say so ? ” 

Griggs hesitated. The man’s guess had taken him by sur¬ 
prise. - He r<jfiected that it could make no differehce whether 
the old cobbler knev' of Gloria’s coming or not. 
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“ There is a signora—a relation of mine—who has come to 
Rome.” 

“A fail signora? Vefy beautiful ? With a little eye of the devil? 

I have seen. Thanks be to Heaven, one eye is still good, ^ou 
are dark, and your family is fair. How can it interest me ? ” • 

“What? Has %he gone out?” asked Griggs, in sudden 
anxiety. “When? ’ 

“ I liad guessed ! ” exclaimed the cobbler, with a grunting 
laugh, and he ran tjie- delicate bristles, which pointed the 
yarn, in opposite directions through the hole he had made, 
caught one yam round the knot on the handle of the awl and 
the other round the leather sheath on his left hand. He drew 
the yarn tight to his arm’s length with a vicious jerk. 

“When did the signora gO out?” enquired Griggs, repeating 
his question. 

“ It may be half an hour ago. Apopfexy ! If your relations 
are all as beautiful as that! ” 

But Griggs was already^ moving towards the staircase. The* 
.cobbler called him back, and he stood still at *thc foot of the 
steps. 

“,^'hcre is the little apartment on the left, on the third floor,” 
said the man. “ The lodgers went awaj^ yesterday. I was 
going to ask you to write me a notice to ])iit up on the door. 
As for paying, the padrone will not mind, seeing that you are 
an old lodger. It is good, do you know? There is sun. 
'I'here is also a kitchen. There are five rooms with the entry.” 

“ I will take it,” said Griggs, instantly, and he ran up the 
stairs. . * 

He was breathless with .anxiety as he entered his work-room, 
and looked about hirfl f(ir something which should tell him where 
Gloria was gone. Almost instantly his eyes fell upon a sheet 
of paper lying before his accustomed scat, ''rhe writing on it 
was hers. * ^ , 

“ I have gone to tell him. I shall be back soon.” * 

That WAS all it said, but it was enough to blacken the sun 
that streamed through the windows upon the ofd carpet. Griggs 
sat down and rested his head in his hand. With the clouiijl 
that came between him and happiness, his powers of reason 
returned, and he saw quickly, in the pjevision of logic, a scene 
of violence and anger between husband and wife, a po.ssible 
reconciliatioft, and the instant'wreck of his slorrt^driven'love. 
It was impossible to know what Gloria wouW tell Keanda. ^ 

s 
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At the same instant the difficulties of his position rushed 
upon him and demanded an instant solution. He looked 
about him at the poor room, the miserable furniture, and the 
worn-out carpet, and the horror of [X)verty smote hirri in the 
face. He had allowed Gloria to come to him, and ht knew 
that he could not support hef decently. iTe had never found 
himself in so desperate a position in the course of his short and 
adventurous life. He could face anything when he alone was 
to suffer privation, but it'was horrible to force misery upon the 
woman he loved. 

Then, too, he asked himself what was to happen to Gloria if 
Reanda killed him, as was possible enough. And if he were 
not killed, there was Dalrymple, her father, who might return 
at any moment. 'No one could foretell what the Scotchman 
would do. It would be like him to do nothing except to refuse 
ever to see his daughtei again. But he, also, might choose to 
fight, though his English traditions would be against it. In 
any case, Gloria ran the risk of being left alone, ruined and 
unprotected. ' ’ 

But the present problem'was a meaner one, though not less 
desperate in its way, . He reproached himself with haring 
wasted even an hour when the case was so urgent. Without 
longer hesitation, he began to write letters to the editors for 
whom he worked, requesting them as a f\vour to advance the 
next remittance. Even then, he could scarcely expect to have 
money in less than ten da>;«5, and there was no one to whom he 
would willingly turn for help. Under ordinary circumstances 
he would have gone without food for days rather than have 
borrowed of an acquaintance, but he.realized that he must 
overcome any such fajse pride within a d&y or two, at the risk 
of making Gloria suffer. 

^ In those first hours he was not conscious of any question of 
right or wrong in w.hat had taken place. Hbnour, in a rather 
worldly sOnse, had always supplied for him the place of all 
other moral considerations. The woman he loved “had been 
ill-treated by her'husband, and had come to him for protection. 
}fe had done his best, in spite of his loue, to make her go 
back, and she had known how to refuse. Men, as men, 
would not blame him fpr what he was doing. Gloria, as a 
woman, could never reproach him with having tempted 
her. • He might suffer for his de'eds, but he could*never blush 

Tor them. «> 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

Meanwhile, Gloria had gone? out alone, hitending to find 
her husband and lo tell him that the die was cast, that she had 
left him in haste and anger, but that she never would .return to 
his house. She felt*that she ijiust live through the chain of 
emotions* to the very last link, as.it were, until she could feel 
no more.' It was like her to go straight to Reanda and take up 
the battle where she had interrupted it. Her anger had been 
sudden, buf it was not brief. She had left weakness, and had 
found strength to add to heh own, and she wished the man who 
had hurt her to feel how strong she was, and how she was able 
to take her life out of his hands and to* keep it for herself, and 
live it as she pleased in spite of him and every one. The wild 
blood that ran in her veirjs was free, now, and^she meant thafr 
. no one but herself should ever again have the right to thwartit, 
to tell her heart that it should beat so many times in each 
mimte and no more. She was perfectly well aware tn^it she 
was accepting social ruin with her freedom, but she had long 
nourished a rancorous hatred for the society which had seemed 
to accept her under,protest, for Francesca’s sake, and she was 
ready enough to turn her back on it before it should finally 
make up its polite mind to relegate Jier to'the middle distance 
of indiffCTent toleration. 

As* for Reanda, on that first morning she hated’ fiim with all 
her soul, for himself, and for what he had done to her. She 
had words ready for\iiii, and she turned and fitted them ‘ in 
her heart that they might cut him and stab him as long as he 
could feel. The selfishness with a tendency to cruelt)*which 
was a working spring of her fatbePstiharactir was strong in her, 
and craved the saii.sfaction of wounding. A part of the 
sudden j<>y in life which she felt as she walked towards what 
had been her home, lay in.the certainty of dealing back four¬ 
fold hurt for every peal and fancied injury she had ever ^uffere«l 
at Reanda’s hands. 

She felt quite sure of finding him. •She did not imagine it 
po^ible that after what had hap{)ened he should go to the 
. Palazzetto Borgia to work as usual. Besides, he nwist haVb dis¬ 
covered her absence by this time, and would in all probability 

s 2 
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be searching for her. She smiled at the idea, and she went 
swiftly on, keenly ready to give all the pain she could. 

•.^t her own door the servant seemed surprised to see her. 
Every one had supposed that she was still in her room, for it 
was not yet midday, and she sometimes slept very late. She 
glanced at the hMll table and' saw her key fying amongst the 
cards where she had thrown it when she had left the house. 

The servant did not see her take it, for she made a pretence 
of turning the cards over to ^nd some ^particular one. She 
asked indifferently about her husband. The man said that- 
Reanda had gone ■ out as usual, Gloria started a little in 
surprise, and inquired whether he had left no message for her. 
On hearing that he had given none, she sent the servant away, 
went to her own room and loc ked herself in. 

With a curious Scotch caution very much at variance with 
her conduct, she reflected that as the servants were evidently 
not aware of what had taken place, they might as well be kept 
in the dark. In a few moments she gave the room the appear- 
anpe which it' usually had in the morning. With perfect • 
calmness she dressed for the day, and then rang for her niaid. 

She told the woman that she had slept badly, had got up 
early, and had gone 'out for a long wa.ik j that she now intended 
to leave Rome for a few days, for a change of air, and must 
have what she needed packed within an hour. She gave, a few 
orders, clearly and concisely, and then went out again, leaving 
word that if Reanda’returned he should be told that she was 
coming back very soon. 

Clearly, she thought, he must have supposed that she was 
still sleeping, and he had gone to his painting without any 
further thought of her. Again she smiled, and a line of delicate 
cruelty was faintly shadowed about her lips. She left the holise 
and walked in the direction of the Palazzetto. Reanda always 
came home to the, midday breakfast, and it was nearly time 
for him to be on his way. Gloria knew every turning which he 
would take, and she hoped to meet him. Her eyes flashed in 
antieij^ation of the contest, and she ^elt that he would not be 
j*hle to«mect them. They would be too bright for him. There 
was a small mark on her cheek still, where one of the sharp 
edges of the ivory slats bad scratched her fair skin, and there 
was a slight redness on that side, but the bright red bar was 
gone.' She«, was glad of it, as she nodded to a passing 
acqipintance. » 
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She wished to assure herself that her husband was really, at 
the Palazzctto, and she inquired of the porter at the great gate 
whether Reanda had been seen that morning. The man •said 
that h^ had come at the usual hour, and stood aside for her to 
pass, but she turi\ed from him abruptly and went away withotft 
a word. 

The blood rose in her cheeks, and her heart beat angrily. 
He had attached no more importance than this to \vhat he 
had done, and had g<fnc to his painting as though nothing had 
happened. He had not even tried to see her in the morning to 
beg her pardon for having struck her. Strange to say, in spite 
of what she herself had done, that was what most roused her 
anger. She demanded the satisfaction of his asking her 
forgiveness, as though she fiad no fault to find with herself. 
In comparison with his cowardly violence to her, her leaving 
him for Ciriggs was as nothing in her eyes. . 

She w'alked more slowly as she went homewards, and the 
unspoken bitterness of her heart choked her, and the sharp- 
‘ words she could not speak cut her cruelly. She compared 
the hand that had dared to hurt though it had not strength to 
kill,* with that other, dearer, gentler, more ,Jerrible hand, which 
could hav(! killed anything, but w'hich would rather be burned 
to the wrist than let pne of its fingers touch her roughly. She 
compared them, and she loved the one and she loathed the 
other, with all her heart. And with that same hand Reanda, 
at that same moment, was painting .some goddess’s face, and 
it had forgotten w'hose divinely lovely cheek it had* struck. It 
was painting unless, perhaps, it lay in Francesca’s.' But 
Gloria had not forgotten, and she would repay before the day 
darkened. 

Her husband, since he was csilm enough tp go to his work, 
would come home for his break/ast w'hcn he was hungry. 
Gloria went back to her room and superintdhded the packing of 
what she needed. But she w^as not .so calm as she had been 
half an ^ous earlier, and she wailed impatiently for her 
husband’s return and for the last scene of the drama.. When 
the things were padked, she had the box taken out to the hiftl 
and sent for a cab. As she foresaw the situation, she would leave 
the house forever as soon as the last wdtd was spoken. Then she 
went into tljp drawing-room and waited, watching the clopk. 

There, on the mantelpiece, lay the broken fih, where the 
fragments had been placed by the servant? Gloria* look^ at 
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them, handled them curiously, and felt her cheek softly with 
heV hand. He must have struck her with all his might, she 
thought, to have hurt her as he had with so light- a w^eapon ; 
and the w'hole quarrel came back to her vividly, in every 
detail, and with every spoken word. 

She could not"regret what she had done. With an attempt 
at self-examination, which w^as only a self-justification, she tried 
to recall the early days when she had loved her husband, and 
to conjure up the face with the gentle light in it. She failed, 
of course, and the jicture that came disgusted her,-and w'as 
unutterably contemptible and weak and full of cowardice. 
The face of Paul Ciriggs came in its place a moment later, and 
she heard in her ears the deep, stern voice, quavering with 
strength rather than with weakness, .and she could feel the 
arms she loved about her, pressing her almost to pain, able to 
press her to death in tlieir love-clasp. 

The hands of the clock went on, and Rcanda did not come. 
.She was surpjisfid to find how long she had waited, and w'ith a 
revulsion of feeling she rose to her feet. If he would not^ 
come, she would not wait for him. She was hungry, loo. It 
was absurd, perhaps, but she would not cat his bread nor sit 
at his table, not even algnc. She went to her writing-table and 
wrote a note to. him, short, cruel, and decisive. She wrote 
that if her father had been in Rome she would have gone to 
him for protection. As he was absent, she had gone to her 
father’s best friend and her own—to Paul Griggs. She said 
nothing more. Hepight interpret the statement as he pleased. 
She sealed the note and addressed it, and before she went out 
of the house she gave it to the servant, to, be given to Reanda' 
as soon as he came home. The manservant went downstairs 
with her, and stood looking after the little open cab ; he saw 
Gloria'^peak to the coachnian, who nodded and changed his 
direction before they were out ©f sight. 

At the door in the Via della Frezza the cabman let down 
Gloria’s luggage# and drove away. She stood still a moment 
and looked at the one-eyed cobbler. 

“ You have given the signore a beautiftil fright,” observed 
the old man. “I told him you had gone out. With one 
jump he was upstairs. By this time he cries-” 

Gloria took a silver piece of two pauls from her, purse. 

“ tan yofi carr3j up these things for me ? ” she inquired, 
concealing her annoyance at the man's speech. 
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“ I am not a porter," said the cobbler, with his head on one 
side. “ But one must live. With' courage and money one 
makes war.. There are three pieces. One at a time. But 
you must watch the door while 1 carry up the box. if any 
one shbuld steal my tools, it would be a beautiful day’s worli 
Without them I sliould be in thfe middle of the street. You 
will understand, Signora. It is not to do you a di.scourtesy, 
but my tools are my bread. Without them I cannot pat. 
There is also the left bi)ot of Sor Ercole. If any one were to steal 
it, Sor Ercole would go upon one leg. Imagine the disgrace ! ” 

“I will stay here," said Gloria. “ Do not be afraid.” 

The cobbler, who was a strong old man, got hold of the 
trunk and shouldered it wdlh case. When he stood up, Gloria, 
fjaw that he was bandy-leggfid and very short. 

She turned and stood on the threshold of the street door as 
she had stood on the previous night." Na one would have 
believed that a few hours earlier the rain had fallen in torrents, 
for the pavement was 4ry, and even under the arch there 
seemed to be no dampness. Looking up the* street towards 
the Corso, she saw that there was a wine shop, a few doors 
higher on the opposite side. . 'Fwo or three men were standing 
before it, under the brown bush which seTved for a sign, and 
amongst them she saw a peasant in blue cloth clothes with 
silver buttons and clean white stockings. She recognized him 
as the man who had held his umbrella over her in the storm. 
He also saw her, lifted his felt hat £tfid came forwards, crossing 
the street. His look was fi.\ed on her face with a stare of 
curio.sity as he stood before her. 

“ I hope you have not caught cold, Signora,” he said, with 
steady, unwinking C 5 »es. “ We passed a beautiful storrti. 
Signora, I sell wine to that host If you should need wjne, 1 
recommend him to you.” He pointed to tht shop. • 

“ You told me to ask for you at fhe Piaaea Montanara,” said 
Gloria, smiling. 

“ With* that water you could not see the^ shop,” answered 
Stefanone. “ Signora, you are very beautiful. With permission, 
I say that you shoflld not walk alone at night.” • 

It was the first and last time,” said Gloria, “ Fortunately, 
I met a person of good manners. I 4hank you again.” 

“ Signora^ you are so beautiful that the Madonna and her 
angels always accompany you. With permission,*! go. "Good 
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To the last, until he turned, he kept his eyes steadily fixed 
on Gloria’s face, as though searching for a resemblance in her 
features. She noticed his manner and remembered him very 
distinctly after the second meeting. 

• The cobbler came back again, closely followed by ^Griggs 
himself, who satd nothing, but took ])ossession of the small 
valise and bag which Gloria had brought in addition to her 
box. He led the way, and she followed him swiftly. Inside 
the door of his lodging he turijed and loeked at her. 

“Please do not go away suddenly without telling me," he 
said in a low voice. “ I am easily frightened about you." 

“Really?” 

• Gloria held out her two hands to meet him. He nodded 
as he took them. 

“ 'J’hat is better than anything you have ever said to me.’’ 
She drew' him to her. 

It was natural, for she was thinking how Rcanda had 
calmly gone back to his-w'ork that morning, w'ithout so much 
as asking for her. The contrast was too great and too strong, 
between love and indifference. 

They went into the work room together, and Gloria‘ sat 
down on one of the rush chairs, and told Griggs what she had 
done. He walked slowly up and down w'hilc she was speaking, 
his eyes on the pattern of the old carpet. 

“ I might have stayed," she said at last. “ The servants did 
not even know that I had been out of the house.” 

“ You shpuld have stayed,” said Griggs. “ I ought to say 
it, at least." 

But as he spoke the mask softened and the rare smile 
beautified for one instant the still, stern*face. 


, CHAPTER XXXIII 

*Reanda neither wished to. see Gloria dgain, nor to take 
vengeance upon Paul Griggs. He w'as not a brave man, 
morally or jihysically, and he was glad that his wife had left 
him. She had put him in the right, and he had Qvery reason 
for refusing tver to see her again. With a cynicism which 
would havl* been revolting if it had not been almost childlike 
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in its simplicity, he -discharged his servants, sold his furniture, 
gave up his a[>artment in the Corso, and moved back toTiis 
old quarters in the Palazzetto Borgia, But he did not acknow¬ 
ledge Gloria’s note in any other way. 

She* had left hnn, and he wished to blot out her existence 
as though he had never known h*cr, not even Remembering the 
long two years of his married life. She was gone. There was 
no Gloria, and he wished that there never had been any 
woman with her nairwe and face; , 

On the third day, he met Paul Griggs in the street. The 
younger man .saw Reanda coming, and stood still on the narrow 
pavement, in order to show that he had no intention of avoid¬ 
ing him. As the artist came up, Cirrggs lifted his hat gravely. 
Reanda mechanically raised his hand to his own hat and 
passed the man who had injured him, without a word. Griggs 
saw a slight, nervous twitching in the delicate face, but that 
was all. He thought that Reanda looked better, less harassed 
and less thin than for aRong time. He had ^t once returned 
to his old peaceful life and enjoyed it, and had evidently not 
the smallest intention of ever demanding satisfaction of his 
foifticr friend. 

Francesca Campo.donico had listened m nervous silence to 
Rcanda’s story. 

“She has done me a. kindnc.ss,” he concluded. “ It is'the 
first. She has given me back my freedom. I shall not 
di.sturb her.” • 

The colour was in Francesca’s face, and her ^yes looked 
down. Her delicate lips were a little drawn in, as though she 
were making an ef(prt to lestrain her words, for it was one of 
the hardest moments (5f her life. Being what she was, it was 
impossible for her to understand Gloria’s conduct. But .at the 
same time she felt that she was liberated from something 
which had oppressed her, and the coloui* in her cheeks was 
a flash of satisfaction and relief mingled with a certain dis¬ 
pleasure* at her own sensations and the fertainty that she 
should be ashamed of them by and bye. 

It was not in Wer nature to accept such a termination fcr 
Reanda’s married life, however he himself might be disposed 
to look upon it. • 

“ You arf to blame almost as much as Gloria,she said, and 
she was sincerely in earnest. i 

She was too good and devout a woman fb believein dualling, 
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but she was far too womanly to be pleased with Reanda’s 
indifference. It was wicked to fight duels and unchristian to 
secl^ revenge. She knew that, and it was a conviction as well 
as an opinion. But a man who allowed another to take his 
wife from him and did not resent the injury C 9 uld not command 
her respect. Sdmething in fier blood revolted against such 
tameness, though sh^ would not for all the- w'orld have had 
Reanda take Gloria back. Between the two opposites of con¬ 
viction and instinct, she did nQ» know wlsit to do. Moreover, 
Reanda had struck his w'ife. lie admitted it, though apolo¬ 
getically and with every extenuating circumstance which he 
could remember. 

“Yes,” he answered.* ’ “I know that I did wrong. Am I 
infallible ? Holy Saint Patience ! 1 could bear no more. But 

it is clear that she w^as w’aiting for a reason for leaving me. I 
gave it to her, and she should be grateful. She also is free, as 
1 am.” 

* “It is horrijjlc! ” exclaimed Francesca, with sorrowful 
emphasis. 

She blamed herself quite as much as Reanda or Gloria, 
because she had brought them together and had suggested'thc 
marriage. Reanda’s thin shoulders w*ent up, and he smiled 
incredulously. 

“ I do not see what is so horrible,” he answered. “ Two 
people think they are in love. They marry. They discover 
their mistake, i'hey sepaprate. Well ? It is finished. Let 
us make tht; sign of the cross over it.” 

The common Roman phrase, signifying that a matter is ended 
and buried, as it were, jarred upon Franqesca, for whom the 
smallest religious allusion had a real nufaning. 

“ It is not the sign of the cross which should be made,” she 
said sadly and gravely, and the colour was gone from her face 
now. “ I'herc are two lives wrecked, and a human soul in 
danger. We cannot say that it is finished,-and pass on.” 

“What would, you have me do?” asked Reanda, almost 
impatiently. “ Take her back ? ” 

^ “ No 1 ” exclaimed Francesca, with a sharp intonation as 
though she were hurt. 

“ Well, then, what ? F do not see that anything is to be 
done. She herself can think of her soul. It is h^r property. 
She has ma(^ me suffer enough—let some one else suffer. ■ I 
haveoenouJ:h of it.” *' 
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“ You will forgive her some day,” said Francesca. “ You 
are angry still, and you speak cruelly. You will forgive 
her.” , 

“ Never,” answered Rcanda, with emphasis. “ I will not 
forgive her for wjiat she made me bear, any more than I wril 
forgive Griggs for receiving herVhen slue left me. ^ I will not 
touch them, hut I wull not forgive thQ^n. I am not angry. 
Why should I be ? ” . 

Francesca sighed^ for she did not understand the man, 
though hitherto she had always understood him, or thought 
that she had, ever since she had been a mere child, playing 
with his colours and brushes in the Palazzo Braccio. She left 
the hall and went to her own sitting-room on the other side of 
the house. As soon as ^e was alone, the tears came to her 
eyes. She was hardly aware of them, and when she felt jthem 
on her cheeks she wondered why she* was crying, for she did 
not often shed tears, and was a woman of singularly well 
balanced nature, able to /:ontrol herself on thp rare occasions 
when she felt any strong emotion. 

In spite of Reanda’s conduct, she determined not to leave 
niiAters as they were without attempting to improve them. She 
wrote a note to Paul Griggs, asking him to come and see her 
during the afternoon. 

He could not refuse to answer the summons, knowing, as he 
did, that he must in honour respond to any demand for an 
cfxplanation coming from Reanda’s*side. Gloria wished him to 
reply to the note, giving an excuse and hinting tj;iat no good 
could come of any meeting. 

“ It is a point pf honour,” he answered briefly, and she 
yielded, for he dominated her altogether. 

Francesca received him in lier own small sitting-room, which 
overlooked the square before the Palazzetto. *• It was.vety quiet, 
and there were roses in old Vienna vases.* It was a very old- 
fashioned room, tlie air was sweet with the fresh flowers, and 
the afterlioon sun streamed in through a single tall window. 
Francesca sat on a small sofa which stood crosswise between 
the window and tlfe writing-table. She had a frame before Iffcr 
on which was stretched a broad band of deep red satin, apiece 
of embroidery in which she was woiking heraldic beasts and 
armorial barings in coloured silks. 

■ She did not rise, nor hold out her hand, blit pointed to 
a chair near her, as she spoke. * * • 
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“ I asked you to come,” she said, “ because I wish to speak 
to you about Gloria.” 

Gpggs bent his head, sat down, and waited with a perfectly 
impassive face. Possibly there was a rather unusualaggressive- 
ness in the straight lines of his jaw and his pven lips. There 
was a short silenfce before Francesca spoke again. 

“ Do you know' w’h^t you have done ? ” she asked, finishing 
a stitch and looking quietly into the man’s deep eyes. 

He met her glance calmly, byt said noHiing, merely bending - 
his head again, very slightly. 

“It is very wicked,” said she, and she began to make 
another stitch, looking down again. 

“ I have no doubt that you think so,” answered Paul (iriggs, 
slowly nodding a third time. 

“ It is not a question of opinion. It is a matter of fact. 
You have ruined the life of an innocent woman.” 

“ If social position is the object of existence, yon are right,” 
he replied. “ I^have nothing to say.”« 

“ I am not speaking of social position,” said Donna 
Francesca, continuing to make stitches. 

“Then I am afraid that I do not understand you.” *' 

“ Can you conceive of nothing more important to the 
welfare of men and w'omen than social position ? ” . 

“ It is precisely because I do, that I care so little w'hat 
society thinks. I do not understand you.” 

“ I have know n you some time,’! said Francesca. “ I had 
not suppose^ that you were a man without a sense of right 
and wrong. That is the question which 'is concerned 
now.” 

“ It is a question w’hich may be anst^'ered from more than 
one point of view. You look'-at it in one way, and I in 
another^ With your permission, w'e w'ill differ about it, since 
we can never agree.’V * « 

“There is no such thing as differing about right and wrong,” 
answered Donna J^rancesca, with a little impatience. “ Right 
is right, and wrong is wrong. You cannot possibly believe 
tlmt you have done right. Therefore you kAow that you have 
done wrong.” 

“ 'I'hat sort of logic assumes God at the expense of man,” 
said Griggs, calmly. 

FraAcesca looked up with a startled expression in her eyes, 
for she was'shocked,*though she did not understand him. 
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“ God is good, and man is sinful,*” she answered, in the words 
of her simple faith. 

“ WKy ? ” asked Griggs, gravely. 

He waited for her answer to the most tremendous question 
which ^nan can ask, and he knew that she could not answg" 
him, though she diight satisfy ha-self. • 

“ I have never talked about religion with an atlieist,” she 
said at last, slowly pushing her needle through the heavy 
satin. « 

“ 1 am not an atheist, Princess.” 

“ A Protestant, then—” 

“ I am not a Protestant. 1 am a Catholic, as you are.” 

She looked up suddenly and faced him with earnest eyes. 

“ Then you arc not a gc/l)d Catholic,” she said. “ No good 
Catholic could si)cak as you do.” 

“ Even the Apostles had doubts,” a?nswcred Griggs. “ But 
I do not pretend to be good. Since I am a man, I have a 
right to be a man, and to be treated as a man. If the.right y> 
not given me freely, I will take it. You canifbt expect a body 
to behave as though it were a spirit. A man cannot imitate an 
inwsible essence, any more than a sculptor can imitate sound 
with a shape of clay. When we are sjlirits, we shall act as 
spirits. Meanwhile we are men and women. As a man, I 
have not done wrong. You have no right to judge me as an 
angel. Is that clear?” 

“ I'erribly clear I ” Francescc^ slowly shook her head. 
“ And terribly mistaken,” she added. 

“ You see,” answered the young man. “ It is iinpossible to 
argue the point. We do not speak the same language. You, 
by your nature, belfev« that you can imitate a spirit. You are 
spiritual by intuition and goqd by instinct, according to the 
spiritual standard of good. I am, on the ^'ontrary, abnormal 
man, and destined to act as pien* act. \ cannot understand 
you and you, if you will ’allow me to say so, cannot possibly 
undersiimd me. That is why I propose that we should agree 
to differ.” * 

‘*And do you •think you can sweep away all riglu agd 
yjong, belief and unbelief, salvation and perdition, with such 
a statement as that ? ” 

Not at all,” replied Griggs, “you tell me that I am 
wicked. That only means that I am not do jpg what you 
consider right. You deny my right of judgment, i« favour of 
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your own. You make witnesses of spirits against the doings 
of men. You judge my body and condemn my soul. And 
there is no possible appeal from your tribunal, because‘it is an 
imaginary one. But if you will return to the facts of the case, 
ypu will find it hard to prove that I have ruined the- life'of an 
innocent woman,vas you told me that I had.’* 

“ You have ! There is no denying it.” 

“ Socially, and it is the fault of society. But society is 
nothing to me. I would be an outcast;, from society for a 
much less object than the love of a woman, provided that I 
had not to do anything dishonourable.” 

“ Ah, that is it! You forget that a man's honour is his 
reputation at the club, while the honour of a woman is founded 
in religion, and maintained- upon a* single one of God’s com - 
mandments—as you men demand that it shall he.” 

Griggs was silent for- a moment. He had never heard a 
woman state the case so plainly and forcibly, and he was 
struck by what she said. He could have answered her quickly 
enough. But Iho answer would not have been satisfactory to 
•himself. 

“ You see, you have nothing to say,” she said. “ But. in 
one way you are right. We cannot jngue this question. 1 did 
not ask you to come in order to discuss it. 1 sent for you to 
beg you to do what is right, as far as you can. And you could 
do much.” 

“What should you thinly, right?” asked Griggs,,curious to 
know what she thought. 

“ You shduld take Gloria to her father, as you arc his friend. 
Since she has left her husband, she should live with her 
father.” * 

“1’hat is a very simple idea!” exclaimed the young nian, 
with soipaething almost like a laugh. 

“ Right is always simple,” ,answered Francesca, quietly, 
“ There is never any doubt about it," 

She looked at him once, and then continued to woik at her 
embroidery. Hisf eyes rested on the pure outline of her 
m^ideplike face, and he was silent for a moment! ‘Somehow, 
he felt that her simplicity of goodness rebuked the simplicity 
of his sin, 

“ You for^t one thing,^ said Griggs at last. “ You make a 
spiritual engin^ of mankind, and you forget the mainspring of 
the world. You lea^e love out of the question,” 
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“Perhaps—as you understand love. But you will not 
pretend to tell me that love is necessarily right, Whatever 
it involves.” 

“ Yes,” answered the young man. “That is what I nlfean. 
Unlcsj# your God is a malignant and maleficent demon, the 
overwhelming pas*!5ions which take hold of ijien, and against 
which no man can fight beyond a certain point, are right, 
because they exist and are irresistible. As for what you 
propose, that I should do, I cannot do it.” 

“You could, if you would,* said Francesca. “There is 
nothing to hinder you, if you will.” 

“ There is love, and I cannot.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

Paul. Gricjgs left Francesca with the certainty in his own 
mii\d that she had produced no impression whatever upon 
him, but he was conscious that his opinion of her had under¬ 
gone a change. He w^as suddenly convinced that she was the 
best woman he had ever known, and that (Gloria’s accusations 
were altogether unjust and unfounded. Recalling her face, 
her manner, and her word.s, he knew that whatever influence 
she might have had upfiii Reanda,*there could be no ground 
for Gloria’s jealousy. She certainly disturbed him strangely, 
for Gloria was perfect in his eyes, and he accepted all she said 
almost blindly. The /act that Reanda had struck her now 
stood in his mind as the sole reason for the separation of 
husband and wife. * • 

Gloria was far from realizing what influence she had over 
the man she loved. It seemea to her, on the contrary, that 
she wa.s *:omplctcly dominated by him, and she was glad to 
feel his strength at every turn. Her enormous vanity was 
flattered by his ca^e of her, and by his. uncompromising ad¬ 
miration of her beauty as well as of her character, and s^e 
yielded to him purposely in small things that she might the 
better feel his strength, as she supi)o?ed. The truth, had she 
knoVn it, v%s that he hardly asserted himself at all, and was 
ready *to make any and every sacrifice ipr her^c(^mfort and 
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happiness. He had sacrificed his pride to borrow money from 
a friend to meet the first necessities of their life together. He 
would have given his life as readily. 

'rfiey led a strangely lonely existence in the little apartment 
ip the Via della Frezza. The world had very soon heard of 
what had happened, and had«behaved according to its lights. 
Walking alone one morning while Griggs was at work, Gloria 
had met Donna Tullia Meyer, whom she had known in 
society, and thoughtlessly enough had^ bowed as though 
nothing had happened. Dofrna Tullia had stared at her 
coldly, and then turned away. After that, Gloria had realized 
what she had already understood, and had either not gone out 
without Griggs, or, when she did, had kept to the more 
secluded streets, where she ■would'-not easily meet acquaint¬ 
ances. 

Griggs worked perpetually, and she watched him, delighting 
at first in the difference between his way of working and that of 
Angelo Reanda; delighted, too, to be alone with him, and to 
feel that he was writing for her. She could sit almost in 
silence for hours, half busy with some bit of needlework, and 
yet busy with him in her thoughts. It seemed to her that ,she 
understood him—she told him so, and he believed her, for he 
felt that he could not be hard to understand. 

He was as singularly methodical as Reanda was exceptionally 
intuitive. She felt that his work was second to her in his 
estimation of it, but that, since they both dei)ended upon it 
for their livelihood, they had agreed together to put it first. 
With Reanda,' art was above everything and beyond all other 
interests, and he had made her' feel that he worked for art’s 
sake rather than for hers. There was ,a vast difference in the 
value placed upon her by the two men, in relation to their 
two oc 9 upations. 

“ I have no genius,” said' Griggs to her one day. “ I have 
no intuitions of underlying truth. - But I have good brains, and 
few men are able to work as hard as I. By ani>l bye, I 
shall succeed and make money, and it will be less dull for you.” 

j “ It is never dull for me when I can be with you,” she 
answered. 

As he looked, the sunshine caught her red auburn hair, 
and the love-lights playbd with the sunshine in her eyes, 
Griggs* knew that life had no more dulness for him whUe *she 
lived, and as for her*, he believed what she said. 
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Without letting him know what she was doing, she wrote to 
her father. It was not an easy letter to write, and she thought 
that she knew the savage old Scotchman’s temper. She ^old 
him everything. At such a distance, it was easy to throw her¬ 
self ii|^n his mercy, and it was safer to write him all while he 
was far away, so tl?at there might*be nothing Itft to rouse his 
anger if he returned. She had no lack of words with which to 
describe Reanda’s treatment of her; but she w'as also willing to 
take all the blame of ^he mistake she had made in marrying 
him. She had ruined her life before it had begun, she said. 
She had taken the law into her own hands, to mend it as best 
she could. Her father .knew that Paul Griggs was not like 
other men-Tithat he was able to protect her against all comers, 
and that he could make th*e world fear him if he could not 
make it respect her. Her father must do as he thought right. 
He would be justified, from the world’s J)oint of view, m casting 
her off and never remembering her existence again, but she 
begged him to forgive her^and to think kindly of her.* Mean-* 
^>whilc, she and Griggs were wretchedly poor, and she begged 
her father to continue her allowance. 

If* Paul Griggs had seen this letter, he would have been 
startled out of some of his belief in Gloria’s perfection. There 
was a total absence of any moral sense of right or wrong in 
what she wrote, which would have made a more cynical man 
than Griggs w^as look grave. 'Phe request for the continuation 
of the allowance w'ould have shocked him and perhaps disgusted 
him. The whole tone was too calm and business like. It was 
too much as though she were fulfilling a duty and^seeking to 
gain an object rather than ajipealing to Dalrymple to forgive 
her for yielding to the overwhelming mastery of a great pas¬ 
sion. it was cold, it w'as calculating, and it was, in a measure, 
unw'o manly. ' ■ • 

When she had sent the letter, sHb told Griggs what she had 
done, but her account of its contents satisfied him vrith one of 
those brilWant false impre.ssions which she knew so well how to 
convey.. She told him rather what she shoyld* have said than 
what she had really written, and, as usual, he found that sh# 
had done right. , • 

It was not that she would not hav^ written a better letter if 
she }iad been able to compose one. She had done the best 
that she cofild. But the truth lay there, for th^ lettef was 
composed as an expression of what she kne^*^^ that shtf ougl)^ to 
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feel, and was not the actual outpouring of an overfull heart. 
She could not be blamed for not feeling more deeply, nor for 
her inability to express what she did not feel. But when she 
spolce of it to the man she loved, she roused herself to emotion 
jeasily enough, and her words sounded well in her own oars and 
in his. To the«last, he never understood that she loved such 
emotion for its own sake, and that he helped her to produce it 
in herself. In the comparatively simple view of human nature 
which he took in those days, it seemed to him that if a woman 
were willing to sacrifice everything, including social respect¬ 
ability itself, for any man, she must love him with all her heart. 
He could not have understood that aqy woman should give up 
everything, practically, in the attempt to feel something of 
which she was not capable. 

In reply to her letter, Dalrymple sent a draft for a consider¬ 
able sum of money, through his banker. The fact that it w^as 
addressed to her at Via della Frezza was the only indication 
,that he bad received her letter. In due time, Gloria wrote to 
thank him, but he took no notice of the communication. 

“ He never loved me,” she said to Griggs as the days went 
by and brought her nothing from her father. “ I used to Miink 
so, w'hen I was a mere child, but I am sure of it now. You are 
the only human being that ever loved me.” 

She was pale that day, and her white hand sought his as she 
spoke, with a quiver of the Up. 

“ I am glad of it,” he answered. “ I shall not divide you 
with any one.” 

So their life went on, somewhat monotonously after the first 
few' weeks. Griggs worked hard and earned more money than 
formerly, but he discovered -very soon that it would be all he 
could do to support Gloria ip bare comfort. He w'ould not 
allow }ier to use her own money for anything which was to be 
in common, or in \jhich he hacj any share whatever. 

“ You must spend it on yourself,” he said. “ I will not touch 
it. I will not accept anything you buy with it—not so much 
as a box of cigarettes. You must spend it on your clothes or 
pn jew’els.” ' « 

“You are unkind,” she answ'ered. You know how much 
pleasure it would give rpe to help you.” 

“ Yes. I know’. You cannot understand, but you must try. 
Men-never (jp that sort of thing.” ‘ 

And, as usual, ho dominated her, and she dropped the sub- 
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ject, inwardly pleased with him, and knowing that he was 
right. 

His strength fascinated her, and she admired, his manljpess 
of heart and feeling as she had never admired any qualities in 
any onfc during her life. But he did not amuse her, even as 
much as she had been amused by*Rcanda. HeVas melancholic, 
earnest, hard working, not inclined to repeat lightly the words 
of love once spoken in moments of passion. He meant, 
pcrhap.s, to show herohow he Igved het by whar he would do 
for her sake, rather than t<jll her of it over and over again. 
And he worked as he had never worked before, hour after hour, 
day after day, sitting at his writing-table .almost from morning 
till night. Besides his correspondence, he was now writing a 
book, from which he hope*! great things—for her. It was a 
novel, and he read her day by day the jiages he wrote. She 
talked over with him what he had written, and her imagination 
and dramatic intelligence, forever grasping at situations of 
emotiofi for herself and otjiers, suggested many variations iipor> 

* his plan. 

“ It is my book,” she often said, when they had been talking 
all the evening. 

It w'as her book, and it was a failure, because it was hers and 
not his. Her.imagination was disorderly, to borrow a foreign 
I)hrase, and she was altogether without any sense of i)roportion, 
in what she imagined. He did not, indeed, look u])(ui her as 
intellectually perfect,* though for him she was otherwise unai)- 
proachably superior to every other woman in the world. But 
he loved her so wliolly and unselfishly that he could not bear 
to disappoint her by ,not making use of her suggestions. When 
she was telling him of some scene she had imagined, her voice 
and manner, too, w'ere so thoroughly dramatic 'that he was 
persuaded of the real value of the matter.* r)ivested*of her 
individuality and transferred ii> his rather* mechanically over¬ 
correct language to the black and white of pen and ink, the 
result was* disappointing, even when he reac^ it to her. He 
knew that it was, and wasted time in trying to improve what 
was bad from the Ijbginning. She saw that he Tailed, and sIk 
felt that he was not a man of genius. Her vanity suffered 
because her ideas did not look well oij his paper. 

Before he had finished the manuscript, she had lost her 
interest in if. Feeling that she had, and seeing i* in her* face, 
he exerted his strength of will in the attemfit to bring baclj the 
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expression of surprise and delight which the earlier readings had 
called up, but he felt that he watf working uphill and against 
heayy odds. Nevertheless he completed the work, and spent 
much time in fancied improvement of its details. At a later 
period in his life he wrote three successful books in the time 
he had bestowedmpon his first* failure, but he'wrote them alone. 

Gloria’s face brightened when he told her that it was done. 
She took the manuscript and read over parts of it to herself, 
smiling a little from time to time, for she knew that he w^as 
watching her. She did not read it all. 

“ Dedicate it to me," she said, liolding out one hand to find 
his, while she settled the pages on her knees with the other. 

Of course," he answered, and he wrote a few words of 
dedication to her on a sheet of paper. 

He sent it to a publisher in London whom he knew. It w.is 
returned with some Wholesome advice, and Gloria’s vanity 
suffered another blow, both in the failure of the book which 
contained so many of her ideas and jn the failure of the man 
to be successful, for in her previous life she had not been 
accustomed to failure of any sort. 

“ I am afraid I am only a newspaper man, aftpr all," .said 
Paul Griggs, quietly." “ You will have to be satisfied with me 
as I am. But I will try again." ^ . 

“ No," answered Gloria, more coldly than she usually spoke. 
“ When you fipd that you cannot do a thing naturally, leave 
it alone. It is of no use tn force talent id one direction when 
it wants to go in another." 

She sighed softly, and busied herself* with some w^ork. 
Griggs felt that he was a failure, and he felt lonely, too, for a 
moment, and went to his own room to put away the rejected 
manuscript ih a safe place. It was not his nature to destroy it 
angrily^ as some fnen might have done at his age. 

When he came back to the door of the sitting-room he heard 
her singing, as she often did when she was alone. But to^ay 
she was singing an old song which he had not heard'for a long 
time, and w'hich'reminded him painfully of that other Jhouse in 
vhich she had* lived and of that other mcln whom she never 
saw, but who was still her husband. 

He entered the room /-ather suddenly, .after having paused a 
moment outside, with his hand on the door. 

“ Please do not sing that song!" he said quickly, as he- 
entered. ‘ ‘ 
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“ Why not ? ” she asked, interrupting herself in the middle 
of a stave. 

“ It reminds me of unpleasant things.” ' , 

“ Does it ? I am sorry. I will not sing it again.” 

But she knew what it meant, for it remiiKled hei* of Reandat 
She was no longer so sure that the remirtiscence was all 
painful. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

In spite of all that Griggs could do, and he did his utmost, 
it was hard to live in anything approaching to comfort on the 
meagre remuneration he received for Kis correspondence, and 
his pride altogether forbade him to allow Gloria to contribute 
anything to the slender resources of the small cstablishmentd* 
• At first, it had amused her to practise little ccohomics, even in 
the matter of their daily meals. Griggs denied himself every¬ 
thing which was not absolutely necessary, and it pleased Gloria 
to imitate him, for it made her feel that she was helping him. 
The housekeeping was a sim])le affair enough, and she under- 
.took it readily. They had one woman servant as cook and 
maid-of all-work, a strong young creature, not without common 
sense, and plentifully gifted with tl«at warm, superficial devo¬ 
tion which is common enough in Italian servants. ^ Gloria had 
kept house for lier father long enough to understand what she 
had undertaken, and it seemed easy at first to do the same 
thing for Griggs, though on a much more restricted scale. 

But the restriction soon became irksome. ^ In a more active 
and interesting existence, she would perhaps *not have Selt the 
constant pinching of such excessive economy. If there had 
been more means within her retfeh for satisfying her hungry 
vanity, she could have, gone through the dai[y round of little 
domestic cares with a lighter heart or, at least, with more in¬ 
difference. But sh*h and Griggs led a very lonely life, and, ^ 
in all lonely lives, the smallest details became important. 

It was not long before Gloria wished herSclf in her old home 
in the Corso, not indeed with Reanda, but with Paul Griggs. 
He had made her promise to use only the moneji he ga^e her 
himself for their housekeeping. ' She secr^ly deceivtfd.hin^ and 
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drew upon her own store, and listened in silence to his praise 
of her ingenuity in making the little he was able to give her 
go sf) far. He trusted her so completely that he suspected 
nothing. 

" She expected that at the end of three months her' father 
• would send her another draft, but the day passed, and she 
received nothing, so that she at last wrote to him again, asking 
for money. It came, as before, without any word of inquiry 
or greeting. Dalrymple evideptly intendFcd to take this means 
of knowing from time to time that his daughter was alive and 
well. She would be obliged to write to him wlienever she 
needed assistance. It was a humiliation, and she felt it bitterly, 
for she had thought that she had freed herself altogether and 
she found herself still bound by the nece.ssity of asking for help. 

‘ It seemed very hard to be thus shut off from the world in 
the prime of her youth,‘ and beauty, and talent. To a woman 
who craved admiration for all she did and could do, it was 
almost unbearable. Paul Griggs worked and looked forward 
to success, and was satisfied in his 'aspirations, and more than 
happy in the companionship of the woman he -so dearly loved. 

“ I shall succeed,” he said quietly, but with perfect assur¬ 
ance. “ Before long we shall be able to leave Rome, and 
begin life somewhere else, w'here nobody will know our story. 
It will not be so dull for you there.” 

“ It is never dull when I am with you,” said Gloria, but 
there was no conviction in the tone any m6re. “ If you would 
let me go upon the stage," she added, with a change of voice, 
“ things would be very different. I could earn a great deal of 
money.” 

But Paul Griggs was as much opposed to the project as 
Reanda had been, and in this one respect he really asserted 
his will. He was so confident of ultimately attaining to suc¬ 
cess and fortune by 4118 pen^'thafi^-he would not hear of Gloria’s 
singing in public. 

Besides,” he, said, after giving her many and ’"excellent 
reasons, “if you earned millions, I would not touch the 
money.” 

She sighed for the lost opportunities of brilliant popularity, 
but she smiled at fiis words, knowing how she had used her 
own money for him, and in spite of him. But^for her own 
part sfte had lost all belief in his talent since the failure of the 
book* he Jiad written.^ . , 
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The long summer days were hard to bear. He was not able 
to leave Rome, for he was altogether dependent upon his 
regular Correspondence for what he earned, and he did^not 
succeed in persuading his editors to employ him anywhere 
else, fof the very reason that he did so well what was required* 
of him where he wls. * • 

The weather grew excessively hot, and it was terribly dreary 
and dull in the little apartment in the Via della FrCzza. All 
day long the windows'were tightly closed to keep out the fiery 
air, both the old green blinds and the glass within them. 
Griggs had moved his writing-table to the feeble light, and 
worked away as hard as ever. Gloria spent most of the Jiot 
hours in reading and dreaming. 'I'hey went out together early 
in the morning and in the evening, when there was some cool¬ 
ness, but during the greater part of the day they were [iracti- 
cally imprisoned by the heat. 

Gloria watched the strong man and wondered at his power 
of working under any circumstances. He was laborious as well 
•as industrious.- He often wrote a page over' two and three 
times, in the hope of improving it, and he was capable - of 
spen*ding an hour in finding a quotation from a great writer, 
not for the sake of quoting it, but in order to satisfy himself 
that he had authority for using some particular construction of 
jjhrase. He kept notebooks in which he made long indexed 
lists of words which in common language were improperly used, 
with examples showing how they sheuld be rightly employed. 

“ I am constructing a superiority for myself," he said once. 
“ No one living takes so much pains as I do." 

But Gloria had nq faith in his painstaking ways, though she 
wondered at his unflagging perseverance. Her own single 
. great talent lay in her singing, and she had never given herself 
any trouble about it. Reanda, too, though hb worked carefully 
and often slowly, worked without* effort. • It ^ was true that 
Griggs never showed fatigue, but that was due to his amazing 
bodily strength. The intellectual labour was apparent, how¬ 
ever, and he always seemed to be.painfully overcoming some 
almost unyielding Mifficulty by sheer force of steady applica¬ 
tion, though nothing came of it, so far as she could sec. 

“ I cannot understand why you taly ^o much trouble,” she 
said. •“ They are only newspaper articles, after all, to be read 
to-day and forgotten to-morrow.” • * 

“I am learning to write,” he answered? “It takes a,long 
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time to learn anything unless one has a great gift, as you have 
for singing. I have failed with one book, but I will not fail 
with^ another. The next will not be an extraordinary book, 
but it will succeed.” 

, Nothing could disturb him, and he sat at his table d^iy after 
day. He was irfoved by the strongest incentives which can act 
upon a man, at the time when he himself is strongest; namely, 
necessity and love. Even Gloria could never discover whether 
he had what she would have called ambition. He himself 
said that he had none, and she compared him with Reanda, 
who believed in the divinity of.art, the temple of fame, and the 
reality of glory. 

In the young man’s nature, Gloria had taken the place of all 
other divinities, real aad imaginary. His enduring nature 
could no more be wearied in its worship of her than it could 
be tired in toiling for hfer. He only resented the necessity of 
cutting out .such a main part of the day for work as left him 
hut little tifne to be at leisure with her. 

She complairied of his industry, for she was tired of spending • 
her life with novels, and the hours hung like leaden weights 
upon her, dragging with her as she went through the day. «• 
“Give yourself a rest,” she said, not because she thought he 
needed it, but because she wished him to amuse her, 

“ I arh never tired of working for you,” he answered, and 
the rare smile came to his face. 

With any other man in Wie world she might have told the 
truth and might have said frankly that her life was growing 
almost unbearable, buried from the world as she was, and cut 
off from society. But she was conscio\is that she should 
never dare to say^s much to Paul Griggs. She was realizing, 
little by little, th^ his love for, her was greater than she had 
dreamod of, and* immeasurably stronger than what she felt 
for him. ^ ‘ , 

Then she knew the pain of receiving more than she had 
to give. It' was a genuine pain of its kind, and iff \t, as in 
many other things, she suffered a constant humiliation. She 
hfd taken herself for a heroic character in 'tTie great moment 
when she had resolved to leave her husband, intuitively sure 
that she loved Paul Griggs with all her heart, an*d that she 
should continue to love him to the end in spite of the world. 
She knew no^y that there was no endurance in the passion.* 

The very efforts the made to sustain it contributed to its 
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destruction; but she continued to play her part. Her strong* 
dramatic instinct told her when to speak and when to 'be 
silent, and how to modulate her voice to a tender appeal,^to a 
touching sadness, to the strength of suppressed emotion. It 
was fof a good object, she told herself, and therefore it must 
be right. He was giving his liffi for her, day* by day, and he 
must never know that she no longer loved him. It would kill 
him, she thought; for with him it was all real. She grew 
melancholy and thoiight of death. If she dieil young, he 
should never guess that, she had not loved him to the very 
last. * 

In her lonely thoughts she dwelt upon the possibility, for 
it was a possibility now. I'here was that before her which, 
when it came, might turn Iffe into death very suddenly. She 
had moments of tenderness when she thought of her own dead 
face lying on the white ])illow, and the lecture was so real that 
her eyes filled with tears. She would be very beautiful when 
she was dead. , • 

► The idea took root in her mind; for it afforded her an 
inward emotion which touched her strangely and cost her 
nothing. It gained in fascination as she allowed it to come 
back when it would, and the details of’death’came vividly 
before her imagination, as she had read of them in books,—her 
own white face, the darkened room, the candles, Paill (Iriggs ' 
standing motionless beside her body. 

One day he looked from his \^iC)rk and saw tears on her 
cheeks. He dropped his pen as though something had struck 
him unawares; and he was lieside her in a inonient, looking 
anxiously into her eyes. 

“ What is it ? ” he asked, and his hands yvere *on hers and 
])ressed them, 

“ It is nothing,” she answered. “ It i5 natural, •! sup- 
pose--;’ , * * • 

“ No. It is not natural. You are unhappy. Tell me what 
is the matter.” 

“ It is foolish,” she said, turning her face from him. “I see 
you working so hajfd day after day. I am a burden to you*- 
it would be better if I were out of the way. You arc working 
yourself to death. If you could se^ your face sometimes ! ” 
And more tears trickled down. 

His strong hands shook suddenly. • * 

“ I am not w'orking too hard—for n*,” he an!^vere(^ but 
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‘his voice trembled a little. “ One of your tears hurts me more 
than a hundred years of hard work. Even if it were true—I 
woul^ rather die for you than live to be the greatest man that 
ever breathed—without you.” 

• She threw her arms about his neck, and l)id her face upon 
his shoulder. * 

“ Tell me you love me ! ” she cried. “ You arc all I have 
in the world ! ” 

“ Does it need telling ? ” he risked, soothing her. 

Then all at once his arms tightened so that she could hardly 
draw breath for a moment, and his head was bent dowm' and 
rested for an instant upon her neck as though he himself sought 
rest and refuge. 

“ I think you know, dear," he sai'd. 

She knew' far better than he could tell her, for the truth of 
his passion shook the dramatic and artificial fabric of her own 
to its foundations; and even as she pressed him to her, she 
felt that secret repugnance which those who do not love feel 
for those who love them overmuch. It W'as mingled with a ' 
sense of shame which made her hate herself, and she began to 
suffer acutely. '■ 

When she 'thouglit of Reanda, as she now' often did, she 
^ longed for what she had felt for him, rather than for anything 
* she had ever felt for Paul Origgs. In the i)itiful reaching after 
something real, she groped for memories of true tenderness, 
and now and then they cam® back to her from beyond the chaos 
which lay b<j*tween, as memories of home come to a man cast 
after many storms upon a desert island. She dw'elt upon them 
and tried to construct an under-life out qJ the past, made up 
only of sw'eef things amongst which dll that had not been gopd 
should be forgotten. She went for comfort to the days when 
she had loved Reanda, before their marriage—or when she had 
loved his genius as though it w'are himself, believing that it was 
all for her. 

Beside her always, with even, untiring strength, Paul Griggs 
toiled on, his wholp life based and founded in hers, every pen- 
stt’okc for her, every dream of her, every aspiration and hope 
for her alone. He was splendidly unconscious of his own 
utter loneliness, blankly i^aware of the life-comedy—or tragedy 
—which Ciloria w'as acting for him out of pity for t|jje heart she 
could break, and out of shame at finding out what her own heart 
svas. 4 Had he kno^n the truth, the end would have come 
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quickly and terribly. But he did not know it. The woman’s 
gifts were great, and her beauty was greater. Greater than all 
was his whole-souled belief in her. He had never conceived 
it possible, in his ignorance of women, that a woman should 
really iJive him. She, whom he had first loved so hopelessly,* 
had given him all she had to give, which was herself, frankly 
and freely. And -after she had come to him, she loved him 
for a time, beyond even self-deception. But when she no 
longer loved him, she'hid her sex:rct and kept it long and well ; 
for she feared him. He was nol like Reanda. He would not 
strike only ; he would kill and make an end of both. 

But she might have gone much nearer to the truth without 
danger. It was not his nature to ask anything nor to ex})ect 
mucli, and he had taken airthere was to take, and knew it, and 
was satisfied. 


* CHAPTER XXXVI 

TT^e summer passed, with its monotonous heat. Rain fell 
in August and jioisoned the Campagna with fever for si.\ weeks, 
and the clear October breezes blew from the hills, and tlie 
second greenness of the late season was over everything for a 
brief month of vintage and laiightet. Then came November 
. with its pestilent sirocco gales and its dampness, pierced and 
cut -through now and then' by the first northerly winds of 
winter. 

And then, one day, there was a new life in the little apart¬ 
ment in the Via della' Frezza. Fate, relentless, had brought 
to the light a little child, to t)e the grandson of that fated 
Maria Braccio who had died long ago, to have his May of 
happiness and his night of sifffering in Kis turn and to be a 
living boqd between Gloria and the man who loved her. 

They called the boy Walter Crowdie for a oelative of Angus 
Dalrymple, who had been the last of the name. It was con¬ 
venient, and he would never need any other, nor any thifti 
name after the two given to him in baptism. 

For a few days after the child’s birtih, (jriggs left his writing- 
table. He ^as almost too happy to work, and he spent .many 
hours by Gloria’s side, not talking, for h^ knew <haj; she must 
be kept quiet, but often holding her hand and always looking 
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at her face, with the strong, dumb devotion of a faithful 
bloodhound. 

Ojiten she pretended to be sleeping’ when he was there, 
though she was wide awake and could have talked well enough. 
But it was easier to seem to be asleep than to play the <?omedy 
now, while she ^as so weak, and helpless. ^Vith the simplicity 
of a little child Griggs watched her, and when her eyes were 
closed believed that she was sleeping. As sopn as she opened 
them he spoke to her. She uyderstood And sometimes smiled 
in spite of herself, with close ^»hut lids. He thought she was 
dreaming of him, or of the child, and was smiling in her 
sleep. 

As she lay there and thought over all that had happened, 
she knew that she hated him as she* had never loved him,.even 
in the first days. And she hated the child, for its life was the 
last bond, linking her t6 Paul Griggs and barring her from the 
world forever. Until it had been there she had vaguely felt 
that if she had the courage and really wished it, she might in 
some way get back to her old life. She knew that all hope of * 
that was gone from her now. 

In the deep perspective of her loosened intelligence^ the 
endless years to come rolled awayi’ gray and monotonous, to 
their vanishing jioint. She had made her choice and had not 
found heart to give it up, after she had made it, while there 
was yet time. Time itself .took shape before het closed eyes, 
as many succeeding stepsj and she saw herself toiling up 
them, a bent, veiled figure of great weariness. It was terrible 
to look forWlard to such truth, and the present was no better. 
She grasped at the past and dragged it up^ to her and looked 
at its faded pretciness, and would have* kissed it, as though if 
had been a living thing. But she knew that it was dead and 
that what lived wAs horrible’to her. . 

She wished that^slie mi^ht die, as she had often thought 
she might during the long summer months. In tho.se days 
her eyes had filled with tears of pity for herself. 'Ptiey were 
dry now, for the* suffering was real and the pain was in her 
bodily heart. Yet she was so strong, anil she feared Paul 
Griggs with such an abject fear, that -she played the comedy 
when she could not mak^ him think that she was asleep. 

“ My only thought is for you,” she said. “ I^ is another 
! burdeti on yop.” 

J was \iUerly happy, and he laughed aloud. 
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“ It is another reason for working," he said. 

And even as he said it she saw the writing-table, the poor 
room, his stern, dcteilnined face and busy hand, and herself 
seated in her own chair, w'ith a half-read novel on her lap, 
staring*at the gray future of mediocrity and mean struggling 
that loomed like a*leaden figure ‘above ‘his bt!nt head. Year 
after year, perhaps, she was to sit in that chair and watch the 
same silent battle for bare existence. It was too horrible.to 
be borne. If only he> were a man of genius, slie could have 
sulfered it all, she thought, and*more also. But he himself said 
that he had no genius. His terrible mechanics of mind killed 
the little originality he had. His gloomy sobriety over his 
work made her desperate. But she feared him. The belief 
grew on her that if he evef found out that she did not love 
him, he would end life then, for them both—perhaps for them 
-all three. . * 

Surely, hell had no tortures worse than hers, she thought. 
Yet she bore them, in terror of him. And he was perfcctl); 

, happy and suspected nothing. She could not Understand how 
with his melancholy nature and his constant assertion that he 
hadjjut a little talent and much industry for all his stock in* 
trade, he could believe in his own future a’ij he did. It was an 
anomaly, a contradiction of terms, a weak point in the low 
level of his unimaginative, dogged strength. She thought 
often of the poor book he had written. She had heard that 
talent was stirred to music by a great passion that strung it and 
struck it, till its heartstrings rang wild changes and breathed deep 
chords, and burst into rushing harmonies of eloquei^ce. But his 
love was dumb and dull, though it might be deadly. There had 
been neither eloque’nca nor music in his book. It had been 
an old story, badly told. He, had said that he was only fit 
to be a newspaper man, and' it was true, «o* far as she could 
see. His letters to the paper yeref excellent in their way, but 
that was all he could do. And she had given him, in the child, 
another -^ason for being what he was, hard-working, silent— 
dull. • 

She looked at him and wondered; for there was a mysteiy 
in his shadowy eyes and still face, which h^d promised much 
more than she had evei' found in hiiy. There was something 
mysterious and dreadful, too, in his unnatural strength. The 
fear of him*grew upon her, and sometimes whence kissed har 
she burst into tears out of sheer terror at His touch. * 
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“They are tears of happiness,” she said, trembling and 
drying her eyes quickly. 

She smiled, and he believed her, happier every day in her 
and in the child. 

*.Thcn came the realization of the gray dream of'misery. 
Again she was seated l)y the window in her* accustomed chair, 
and he was in his place, pen in hand, eyes on paper, thoughts 
fixed like steel in tliat obstinate effort to do better, while she 
had the certainty of his failure before her. And between 
them, in a straw cradle with 'a hood, all gauze and lace and 
blue ribbons, lay the thing that bound her to him and cut her 
off forever from the world,—little Walter Oowdie, the child 
without a name, as she called him in her thoughts. And above 
the child, bctw'cen her .and Paul Griggs, lloated the little 
imaginary stage on which she was to go on acting her play 
over and over again till all was done. She had not even the 
right to shed tears for herself without telling him that they 
^were for the happiness he expected of her. 

He would nol leave her. He had scarcely been out of the. 
house for weeks, though the only ])erceptiblc effect of re- 
tnaining indoors so long was that he had grown a little paler. 
She imjilored him to go out. In a few days she would be 
able to go with him, and meanwhile there was no reason wliy 
he should be perpetually at her side. He yielded to her 
importunity at last, and sh(j was left alone with the child. 

It was a relief even greater than she had anticipated. She 
could cry, she could laugh, she could sing, and he was not 
there to ask^'questions. For one moment after she had heard 
the outer door close behind him she almost hesitated as to 
which she should do, for she was half .hysterical with the long 
outward restraint of herself while, inwardly, she had allovired 
her thoughts to run wild as they would. She stood for a 
moment, and there«.was a Vagi\p, uncertain look in her face. 
Then her breast heaved, and she burst into tears, weeping as 
never before in her short life, passionately, angrily,’violently, 
without thought of control, or indeed of anything definite: 

(vBefore an hour had passed Griggs came back. She was 
seated quietly in her chair, as when he had left her. The 
light was all behind her, ^nd he could hot see the slight redness 
of her eyes. Pale as she was, he thought she had never* been 
more beautifql. There was a gentleness in her ihannerj too, 
beyond what he wau accustomed to. He believed that per- 
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haps she might be the better for being left to herself for an 
hour or two every day, until she should be quite strong again. 
On the following day she again suggested that he should go 
out for a walk, and he made no objection. * 

Again, as soon as he was gone, she burst into tears, alino^ 
in spite of herself, though she •unconsciously longed for the 
relief they had brought her the first time. But to-day the lit 
of weeping did npt jiass so soon. The spasms of sobbing 
lasted long after her eyes were dry, and she hnd less time to 
compose herself before Grigg?; returiied. Still lie noticed 
nothing. The tears had refreshed her, and he found that 
same gentleness which had touched him on the previous 
day. 

Several times, after that,'he went out and left her alone in 
the afternoon. Then, one day, while he was walking, a heavy 
shower came on, and .he made his wny home as fast as he 
could. He opened the door quickly and came uiion her to 
find her sobbing as though her heart w^ould break. , 

He turned very pale and stood still for a moment. There 
was terror in her face when she saw him, but in an instant he 
was»holding her in his arms and kissing her hair, asking her 
what was the matter. ^ 

■ “ T am a millstone around your neck ! ” she sobbed. “ It is 
breaking my heart—I shall die, if I see you working so ! ” 

He tried to comfort her, soothiqg her and laughing at her 
fears for him, but believing her, a^ he always did.' Little by 
little, her sobs subsided, and she was herself again-, as. far as he 
could see. He tried to argue the case fairly on itf> merits. 

She listened to him, and listening was a new torture, know¬ 
ing as she did what'he? tears were shed for. But she had to 
play the comedy again, at shqrt notice, not having had the 
time to compose herself and enjoy the relief she fgund in 
crying alone. ^ , 

It was a relief which she sought again and again. When 
she thought of it afterwards, it was as an indescribable, half¬ 
painful, half-pleasant emotion through which 'she passed every 
day. • When she felt that it was before her, as soon as Qri^s 
was out of the house, she made a slight effort to resist it, for 
she was sensible enough to understand that it was becoming a 
habit which she could not- easily brealc. 

Even aftfer she was quite strong again, Griggs^often- left her 
to herself for an hour, and he did •not ag^iin come in 
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accidentally and find her in tears. He thought it natural that 
she should sometimes wish to be alone. 

One day, when she had dried her eyes, she took a sheet of 
pap^r from his table and began to write. She had no distinct 
jntention, but she knew that she was going to wTit6' about 
henself and he/ sufierings. It gave her a strange and un¬ 
healthy pleasure to set down in black and white all that she 
suffered. She could look at it, turn it, change it, and look at 
it again. Constantly, as the pen ran on, the tears came to her 
eyes afresh, and she brushed them away with a smile. 

Then, all at once, she looked at the clock the same 
cheap little American clock which had ticked so long on the 
mantelpiece in Griggs’s old lodging upstairs. She knew that 
he would be back before long, and she tore the sheets she had 
covered into tiny strips and threw them into the w^aste-paper 
basket. When Griggs returned, she was singing softly to 
herself over her needlework. 

But she had enjoyed a rare delight in writing down the 
story of her troubles. The utter loneliness of her existence, 
when Griggs was not with her, made it natural enough. "J’hen 
a strange thought crossed her mind. She w'ould writ^ to 
Reanda and tell him that she had lorgiven him, and had 
expiated the wrong she had done him. She craved the excite¬ 
ment of confes.sion, and it could do no harm. He might, 
perhaps, answer her. Griggs would never know, for she 
always received the letters ;ind .sorted them for him, merely to 
save him, trouble. The correspondence of a newspaper man 
is necessarily large, covering many sources of his information. 

It w'as rather a w'ild idea, she thought, but it attracted her, 
or rather it distracted her thoughts by. taxing her out of the 
daily comedy she was obliged Jo keep up. 'T'here was iiv,it, 
too, a Ajery slight suggestion of danger ; for it was conceivable, 
though almost imppssible, -that some letter of hers or her 
husband’s might fall into Griggs’s hands. There was a ix;r- 
verseness about it which was seductive to her tortuoiw mind. 

At the first opportunity she wrote a very long letter. It was 
letter of a penitent. She told him all ahat she had • told 
herself a hundred times, and it was a very different production 
from the one sTie had sent to her father nearly a year earlier. 
There were tears in the phrases, there were sobs in the broken 
sentences. And there were tears in her own eyes when she 
sealed it. ' c 
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She wfiS going to ring for the woman servant to take it, 
and her hand was on the bell. She paused, looked at the 
addressed envelope, glanced furtively round the room, ^nd 
then kissed it passionately. Then she rang. 

Grig^ came home later than usual, but he thought she was* 
preoccupied and aBsent-minded. * * 

“ Has anything .gone wrong? ” he asked anxiously. 

“Wrong?’’she repeated. “Oh no!” She sighed. “.It 
is the same thing. I am alw;^'S anxious about you. You 
were a little pale before you went out and you had hardly 
eaten anything at breakfast.” 

“There is nothing the matter with me,” laughed Griggs. 
“ T am indestructible. I defy fate.” 

She started perceptibly, fdr she was too much of an Italian 
not to be a little superstitious. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

Stekanonr was often seen in the Via della Frezza, for the 
host of the little wine shop was one of his good customens. 
The neighbourhood was very quiet and respectable, and the 
existence of the wine shoj) was a matter of convenience and 
almost of necessity to the respectable citizens who dwelt there. 
They sent their women servants or came themselves at regular 
hours, bringing their own bottles and vessels of all shapes and 
of many materials for the daily allowance of wine; they 
invariably paid in easily and they never w'ent away in the 
summer. The business was a vary good one ; for the Romans, 
though they rarely drink too much and are *on the whole a 
sober people, consume an amoufit of strongiwine which would 
produce a curious effect upon any other race, in any other 
climate. IStefanone, though his wife had formerly thought him 
extravagant, had ultimately turned out to be*a very prudent 
person, and in the course of a thirty years’ acquaintance with 
Rome had selected his customers with care, judgment, and 
foresight. Whenever he was in Romc^and had time to spare 
he came to the little shop in the Via della Frezza. He had 
stood godfaAer for one of the host’s children, whjch in Chose 
days constituted a real tie between parents^nd god-jfarent.^ 

U 
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But he had another reason for his frequent visits since that 
night on which he had accompanied Gloria and had shielded 
herefrom the rain with his gigantic brass-tipped umbrella. He 
took an interest in her, and would wait a long time in the hope 
-of seeing her, sitting on a rush-bottomed stool outride the 
wine shop, and generally chewing the end of a wisp of broom. 
He had the faculty of sitting motionless for an hour at a time, 
his sturdy white-stockinged legs crossed one over the other, his 
square peasant’s hands crossed upon this knee,—the sharp 
angles of the thumb-bones marked the labouring race,—his 
soft black hat tilted a little forward over his eyes, his jacket 
buttoned up when the weather was cool, thrown back and 
showing the loosened shirt open far below the'throat when the 
day was warm. ' 

Gloria reminded him of Dalrymple. The process of mind 
was a very simjjle one and needs no analysis. He had sought 
Dalrymple for years, but in vain, and Gloria had something in 
her face which recalled her father, though the latter’s features 
were rough and harshly accentuated. Stefanone had made 
the acquaintance of the one-eyed cobbler w'ithout difficulty 
and had ascertained that there was a mystery about Gloria, 
whom the cobbler had first seen on the morning after 
Stefanone had met her in the storm. It was of course very 
improbable that she should be the daughter of Dalrymple and 
Annetta, but even the faiqt possibility of being on the track of 
his enemy had a strong <fifect upon the unforgiving peasant. 
If he ever found Dalrymple, he intended to kill him. In the 
meanwhile'he had found a simple plan for finding out whether 
Gloria was the Scotchman’s daughter or not. He waited 
patiently for the spring, and he came to Rome now every 
month for a week at a time. 

Mqre than once during the past year he had brought small 
presents of fruit and wine* and country cakes for Gloria, and 
both she and Griggs knew all about hir.i, and got their wine 
from the little shop which he supplied. Gloria was pleased 
by the decent, elderly peasant’s admiration of her beauty, 
yyhich he never failed to express when he got a chance of 
speaking to her. When little Walter Crowdie was fir.st carried 
out into the sun, Stefanone was in the street, and he looked 
long and earnestly into 'ihc baby’s face. 

“There is the same thing in the eyes,” he muttered as he 
turned away, after presenting the nurse with a beautiful jumble, 
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which looked as though it had been varnished, and was 
adorned with small drops of hard pink sugar. “ If it is he—• 
an evil death on him and all his house.” • 

And he strolled slowly back to the wine shop, his hand 
fumbliifg with the^ big, curved, Ijrass-handled ,knife which h^ 
carried in the pocket of his blue cloth breeches. 

He was certainly mistaken about the baby’s eyes, which 
were remarkably beautiful and of a very soft brown ; whereas 
Dalrymple’s were hard, blue, anrj steely, and it was not possible 
that anything like an hereditary expression should be recog¬ 
nizable in the face of a child three weeks old. But his 
growing conviction made his imagination complete every link 
which chanced to be missing in the chain. 

One day, in the spring, he met Griggs when the latter was 
going out alone. 

“A word, Signore, if you permit,” he said politely. 

Twenty,” replied Griggs, giving the common Roman 
answer. • , * 

* “ Signore, Subiaco is a beautiful place,” said the pea.sant. 

“ In spring it is an enchantment. In summer, I tell you 
nothitig. It is as fresh as Paradise. 'Fherp is water, water, as 
much as you [dease. Wine is not wanting, and it seems that 
you know that. The butcher kills calves twice a week, and 
sometimes an ox when there is an old one, or one lame. Eh, 
in Subiaco, one is well.” • 

“ I do not doubt it wlien I look tft you,” answered Griggs, 
without a smile. , 

“Thanks be to Heaven, my health still assists me. But 
I am thinking of you and of your beautiful lady and of that 
little angel, whom God T;)reserve. In truth, you appear to me 
as the Holy Family. I should not say it every one, but 
the air of Subiaco is thin, the water^is light, and, for a house, 
mine is of the better ones. One knows that we arc country 
people, but wc are clean people; there are neither chickens 
nor children. If you find, a flea, I will have him set in gold. 
Vou shall .say, * This is the flea that was found in Stefanone’s 
house.* In that wily every one will know. I do not speak cflf 
the beds. The pope could sleep in the one in the large room 
at the head of the staircase, the popie with all his cardinals. 
They would jay, ‘ Now we know that this is indeed a bed.*. Do 
you wish betteV than this ? I do not know. But if you will 
bring your lady and the baby, you will see. * Eyes tell no lies.’* 

u 2 
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“ And the price ? inquired Griggs, struck by the good 
sense of the suggestion. 

Whatever you choose to give. If you give nothing, we 
§hall have had your company. In general, we take three 
pauls a day, and we give the wine. Yqu shall malce the 
price as you like it. Who thinks of these things. We are 
Christians.” 

When Griggs spoke of the project to Gloria, she embraced 
it eagerly. He said that he ishould be" obliged to come to 
Rome every week on account of his correspondence. But 
Subiaco was no longer as inaccessible as formerly, and there 
was now a good carriage road all the way and a daily public 
conveyance. He should be abspnt three days, and would 
spend the other four with her. 

It was a sacrifice on., his part, as she guessed from the way 
in which he spoke, but it was clearly necessary that Gloria and 
the child should have country air during the coming summer. 

* He had often reproached himself w'ith not having made some 
such arrangement for the preceding hot season, but he had' 
seen that she did not suffer from the heat, and his presence in 
the capital had been very necessary for his work. "Now, 
however, it looked possible enough, and before Stefanone 
went back to the country for his next trip a preliminary agree 
ment had been made. 

Gloria looked forward * with impatience to the liberty she 
was to gain by his regulai Absences, for her life was becoming 
unbearable#, She felt that she could not much longer sustain 
the perpetual comedy she was acting, unless she could get an 
interval of rest from time to time. At first, the hour he gave 
her daily when he w'ent out alone had* been a relief and had 
sufficed. The tears she shed,' the letters she wrote to Reahda, 
resteef her and refreshed hpr. For she had written others since 
that first one, though he had never answered any of them. 
But the small daily interruption of her acting was^ no longer 
enough. The taste of liberty had bred an intense craving for 
more of it, and she dreamed of being alone for days together. 

‘ She wrote to Reanda now without the slightest hope of 
receiving any reply, as madmen sometimes write endless 
letters to women they Idve, though they have never exchanged 
a word with them. It was a vent for her pent-up suffering. It 
could mj^ebio difff,rence, and Griggs could never know. Her 
strange position put the point of faithfulness out of the 
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question. She was in love with her husband, and the man 
who loved her held her to her play of love by the terror She 
felt of what lay behind his gentleness. She dreamed <>ncc 
that he had found out the truth, and was tearing her head from 
her bo(iy with those hands of his, slowly, almost gently, with 
mysterious eyes ari?i still face. She woke, anct found that the 
heavy tress of her hair was twisted round her throat and was 
choking her; but the iinijression remained, and her dread, of 
Griggs increased, and it became harder and harder to act 
her ])art. 

At the same time the attraction of secretly writing to her 
husband grew stronger, day by day. She did not send him all 
she wrote, nor a tentli pait of all, and the greater portion of 
her outpourings went into* the fire, or thev were torn to 
infinit'csimal bits and thrown into the waste-paper basket. She 
was critical, in a strangely morbid wiy, of what she wrote, 
'rhe fact that she was acting for Griggs, and knew it, made her 
dread to write anything tg Reanda which could i)ossibly seem 
««insincere. No aspiring young author ever took greater pains 
over his work than she sometimes bestow'ed upon the com¬ 
position of these letters, or judged his work more con¬ 
scientiously and severely than she. And* the result was that 
she told of her life with wonderful sincerity and truth. Truth 
was her only luxury in the midst of the great lie she had to 
sustain. She revelled in it, and yetf fearing to lose it, she used 
it with a conscientiousness which site had never exhibited in 
anything she had done before. It was her single delight, and 
she treasured it with scrupulous and miserly care. In her letters, 
at least, she could be really herself. 

But the strain was telling upon her visibly, and Griggs was 
very anxious about her, andt hastened their departure for 
Subiaco as soon as the weather began to grow warm,»hoping 
that the mountain air would brkig the colour back to her pale 
cheeks. For her beauty’s sake, he could almost have depre¬ 
cated the* prospect, strange to say, for she h§d never seemed 
more perfectly beautiful than now. She was thinner than she 
had formerly been,*and her pallor had refined her by softening 
the look of hard and brilliant vitality which had characterized 
her before she had left Reanda. There is perhaps no beauty 
which is not beautified by a touch of sadness. Griggs saw it, 
and while h'ls eyes rejoiced his heart sank. • 

He knew what an utterly lonely life she*was leading, ev^n as 
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he judged her existence, and the tender string was touched in 
his deep nature. She had sacrificed everything for him, as he 
told,liimself many a time in his solitary walks. All the love 
he had given.and had to give could never repay her for what 
she had given him. Marriage, he reflected, was ?)ften a 
bargain, but sucfi devotion as hers was a gift for which there 
could be no return. She had ruined herself in the eyes of 
the world for him, but the world would never accuse him, nor 
shut its doors upon him bccq^use he ha^ accepted what she 
had so freely given. Pie was not an emotional man, but even 
he longed for some turn of life in which for her sake he might 
do something above the dead level of that commonplace 
heroism which begins in hard work and ends in the attainment 
of ordinary necessities. Ho felt his strength in him and about 
him, and he wished that he could let it loose iqion some 
adversary in the physical satisfaction of fighting for what 
he loved. It was not a high aspiration, but it was a manly 
one. . 

He drew upon his resources to the utmost, in order to make '' 
her comfortable in Subiaco when they should get there. He 
W'as not a dreamer, though he dreamed when he had timi? It 
was his nature to take all the things wh.ich came to him to be 
done and to do them one after another with untiling energy. 
He worked at his correspondence, a.nd got additional articles 
to write for periodicals, thftugh it was no easy matter in that 
day when the modern pericdical was in its infancy. 

Cdoria, acting her part, complained sadly that he *vorked 
too hard. Work as he might, he had no such stress to fear as 
was wearing out her life. She hated him, .she feared him, and 
she envied him. Sometimes she pitied him, and then it w'as 
easier for her to act the j)lay. As for ^Iriggs, he laughed and 
told hoc for the hundredth time that he was indestructible and 
defied fate. < * * 

So far as he could see what he had to deal with, he could 
defy anything. J3ut there was that beyond of which he could 
not dream, and destiny, with leaden hands, was already upon 
him, on the day when a great, old-fashionc*d carriage, loaded 
with boxes and belongings, brought him and his to the door of 
Stefanone’s house in Subjaco. 

Sora Nanna, gray-haired, and withered as a browji apple, but 
tough*as leather still, stood on the threshold to receive them. 
She po lorfgcr wore flie embroidered napkin on her hair, for 
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civilization had advanced a generation in Subiaco, and a 
coloured handkerchief flapped about her head, and she had 
caught one corner of it in her teeth to keep it out of her gyes 
as the afternoon breeze blew it across her leathery, face. 

First*at the door of the carriage she saw the baby, held up 
by its nurse, and* the old woman threw up * her hands and 
clapped them, and crowed to the child till it laughed. Then 
Griggs got out. Ami then, out of the dark shadow of the 
coach, a face looked at Sora Nanna, and it was a face she had 
known long ago, with dark eyes, beautiful and deadly pale, 
and very fateful. 

She turned white herself, and her teeth chattered. 

“ Madonna Santissima! she cried, shrinking back. 

She crossed lierself, and ?lid not dan to meet Gloria’s eyes 
again'for some time. 


CHAVTKK XXXVIll 

Sora Nanna showed her new lodgers ‘their rooms. They 
were the ones Dalryniple had occupied long ago, together with 
a third, opening separately from the same landing. In what 
had been the Scotchman’s laboratory, and which was now 
turned into a small bedroom, a large chest stood in a corner, 
of the §ort used by the peasant women to this day for their 
wedding outfits. ^ 

“ If it is not in your way, I will leave it here.,” said Sora 
Nanna. “ There are c>!rtain things in it.” 

“ What things ? ” asked Gloria, idly, and for the sake of 
making acquaintance with the woman, ^ rather than ^lut of 
curiosity. , * • 

“Things, things,” answered Nanna. “Things of that 
poor girl’s? We had a daughter, Signora.” 

“ Did she die long ago ? ” inquired Glona, in a tone of 
sympathy. • , 

“ Wc lost her, Signora,” said Nanna, simply. “ Look at 
these beds! They arc new, new! ^o one has ever slept in 
them. And linen there is, as much as you can ask for. We 
are country*])eople, Signora, but vfe are good i|iople. *1 do 
not say that we are rich. One knows—in*Rome everything is 
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beautiful. Even the chestnuts are of gold. Here, we are in 
the country, Signora. You will excuse, if anything is 
wanting.” 

But Glori^^ was ,by no means inclined to find fault. She 
breathed more freely in the mountain air, she was tirbd with 
the long drive ffom Tivoli, where they had spent the i^revious 
night, and she was more hungry than she had been for a long 
time. 

It was not dark when they sat dow.i'^o supper in the old 
guest chamber which opened ujx)!! the street. Nanna was 
anxious and willing to bring them their supper upstairs, but Gloria 
preferred the common room. She said it would amuse her, 
and in reality it was easier for her not to be alone with Griggs, 
and by going downstairs on the*first evening she meant to 
establish a precedent for the whole summer. He had told her 
that he must go back to Rome for his work on the next day 
but one, and she counted the hours before her up to the minute 
twhen she should be free and alone. , 

They sat down at the old table at which Dalrymple had * 
eaten his solitaiy meals .so often, more than twenty years 
earlier. There was no change. 'J'here were the same -tiolid, 
old-fa.shioned silver Yorks and spoons, there were plates of the 
same coarse china, tumblers of the same heavy pressed glass 
Had Dalrymple been there, he would have recognized the 
old bra.ss lamp with its thr^e beaks which poor Annetta had so 
often brought in lighted when he sat there at dusk. On the 
shelf in the corner w'crc the selfsame decanters full of trans¬ 
parent aniseed and pink alchermes and coarse brown brandy. 
Stefanone came in, laid his hat upon the,, bench, and put his 
stick in the corner just as he had always done. There was no 
change, excciit that Annetta was not there, and the husbd.nd 
and wi^e had grown almost old since those days. 

“ How often does the po'st g<? to Rome ? ’* Gloria asked of 
Sora Nanna, while they were at supper. 

“ Every evening, at one of the night. Signora. There are 
also many occasions of sending by the carters.” 
r “ I can write to you every day when ybu are away,” said 
Gloria in English to Griggs 

She was thinking of tl^se letters which she wTote to Reanda 
almost in spite of herself, but the loving smile did not pliiy her 
false, *and Griggs believed her. 

Ir^ her,'the dualify of her being had created two distinct 
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lives. For him, the two elements of consciousness and per¬ 
ception were merged in one by his love. All that he felt he 
saw in her, and all that he saw in her he felt. The perfection 
of love, while itl^sts, is in that double certainty from within 
and fibm without^ which, if once disturbed, can never be 
restored again. Singly, the one part or the other may remain as 
of old, but the wholeness of the two has but one chance of life. 

On that first night Gloria had an, evil dream. She. had 
fallen asleep, tired ffbm the journey and worn out with the 
endless weariness of her secret suffeting. She awoke in the 
small hours, and moonlight was streaming into the room. She 
was startled to find herself in a strange place, at first, and then 
she realized where she was, and gazed at the clouded panes of 
common glass as her head lay on the pillow, and she marked 
the moonlight on the brick floor by the joints of the bricks, 
and w'atched how it cre])t silently avvay. For the moon was 
waning, and had not long risen above the black line of the 
hills. .. • 

Her eyelids drooped, but she saw it all distinctly still—more 
distinctly than before, she thought. 'I'he level light rose 
slowly from the floor; very, very slowly, stiff and straight as a 
stark, shrouded corpse, and stood upright between her and the 
window. She felt the heavy hair rising on her scalp, and an 
intense horror took possession of her body, and thrilled 
through her from head to foot and •from her feet to her head. 
Jkit she could not move. She f*lt that something held her 
and pressed on her, as though the air were moulded about her 
like cast iron. “ 

The thing stood, between her and the window, stiff and 
white. It showed its face, and the face was white, too. It 
was Angelo Reanda. She knew it, though there seemed to be 
no eyes in the white thing. She felt it^ dead voice ajDeaking 
to her. * * • 

“An evil death on you and all your house,” it said. 

The face was gone again, but the things was still there. 
Very, very slowly, stiff and white, it lay back, straight from the 
heel upwards, unliending as it sank, till it laid itself upon 
floor, and she was staring at the joints of the bricks in the 
moonlight. , 

Then sh^ shrieked aloud and aw^oke. The moonlight had 
moved a foot or more, and she knew that ^e had been 
asleep. * * , 
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“ It was only a dream,” she said to Griggs in the morning. 

“ I thought I saw you dead, dear. It frightened me.” 

“ I am not dead yet,” he laughed. “ It was that salad— 
there were i)o/.atoes in it.” 

' She turned away; for the contrast between the triviality of 
what he said anj the horror of what she had felt brought an 
expression to her face which even her consummate art could 
not have concealed. 

The impression lasted all di^v, and wlibn she went to bed 
she carefully closed the shutters so that the moonlight should 
not fall upon the floor. The dream did not return. 

“ It must have been the salad,” said Griggs, when she told 
him that she had not been disturbed again. 

But Gloria was thinking of death, and his words jarred uj')on 
her horribly, as a trivial jest would jar on a condemned* man 
walking from his cell to the scaffold. In the evening (iriggs 
went by the diligence to Rome, and Gloria was left alone with 
her child and the nurse. 

Then she sat* down and wrote to Reanda with a full heart ' 
and a trembling hand. She told him of her dream, and how 
the fear of his death had broken her nerves. She impTored 
him to come out and see her when Griggs was in Rome. She 
could let him know when to start, if he would write one word. 
It was but a little journey, she said, and the cool mountain air 
would do him good. But k" he would not come, she besought 
him to write to her, if it were only a line, to say that he was 
alive. She could not foiget the dream until she should know 
that he was Safe. 

She was not critical of her writing any more, for she was no 
longer in fear of being misunderstood,* and she wrote despe¬ 
rately. ■ It seemed to her that che was writing with her blood. 
She had sent hini mjiny letters without hope of answer, but 
something told her <hat she could not appeal in vain forever, 
and that he would at last reply to her. ^ 

Two days passed, and she spent much of her time with the 
child. She felt t^iat in time she might love it, if Griggs were 
nQt beside her. Then he came back, and m the great joy of 
seeing her again after that first short separation, the stern voice 
grew as soft as a wonian’^ and the still face was moved. She 
had looked forward with dread to his return, and sjie shivered 
when he toucl^ed her; she would have given all she had if only 
he wpuld hot kiss Ker. Then, when she felt that he might 
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have found her cold to him at the first moment, that he might 
guess, that he might find out her secret, she shivered again 
from head to heel, in fear of him, and she forced the amile 
upon her face with all her will. • 

“ I rfhi so glad, that I am almost frightened 1^” she cried, and 
lest the smile shoufd be imperfect, she hid it against his shoulder. 

She could have bitten tlie cloth and the tough arm under it, 
as she felt him kiss the back of her neck just at the roots of 
the hair; as it was, sh’e grasiiedjiis arm ronvulsively. 

“ How strong you are ! ” he laughed, as he felt the pressure 
of her fingers. 

“ Yes,’’ she answered. “ It is the mountain air—and you,” 
she added. 

And, as ever, it seemed to him true. The days he spent 
with her were heavenly to him as they were days of living 
earthly hell to her. Ho did not even *leave her alone for an 
hour or two, as he had done in the city, for when he was in 
Rome without her he did double work and shortened hi£> 
* sleep by half, that he might lengthen the time *lie was to have 
with her. The heat of the capital and the late hours brought 
out dark shadows under his eyes, and gave her another 
excuse for saying that he was overworking for her sake, and 
that she was a burden upon him—she and the child. 

On the morning before he next went to Rome, she received 
a letter from Reanda. I'he blood I’lished scarlet to her face, 
but Griggs was busy with his own letters and did not see it. 

She went to the baby’s room, 'fhe child had been taken 
out by the nurse, and she sat down in the nurse’s chair by the 
emiity cradle and broke the seal of the note. There was a 
big sheet of pajier in.si<.iC, on which were written these lines in 
the artist’s small, nervous handwriting :— 

“ I am perfectly well, but 1 understai^d your anxiety about 
my health. I do not wish to»sec you, bat as human life is 
uncertain I have given instructions that you may be at once 
informed *of the good news of my dcirth, if ypu outlive me.” 

Gloria’s hand closed upon the sheet of paper, and she 
reeled forward and sideways in the chair, as though she hfjd 
received a stunning blow. She heard heavy footsteps on the 
brick floor in the next room and v^th a desperate effort at 
consciousness she hid the crumpled letter in her bosom before 
the door opened. But the room swam with her as she 
grasped the straw cradle and tried to steafly herself. , 
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In an agony of terror she heard the footsteps coming 
nearer and nearer, then retreating again, then turning back 
towj^rds her. She prayed to God at that moment that Griggs 
might not op^n the door. 'lb gain strength, she forced herself 
to rise to her feet and stand upright, but with the first step she 
took, she stumbled against the chest that contained Annetta’s 
belongings. The physical pain roused her. She drew breath 
more freely, and listened. Griggs was moving about in the 
other room, j^robably putting together schne few things which 
he meant to take to Rome wilfi him that evening. It seemed 
an hour before she heard him go away, and the echo of his 
footsteps came more and more faintly as he went down the 
stairs. lie evidently had not guessed that she was in the 
little room which served as a nursery- the room which had 
once been Dalrymple’s laboratory. 

She did not read the letter again, but she found a match 
and set fire to it, and watched it as it burned to black, 
(gossamer-like ashes on the brick floof. It was long before she 
had the couragd to go down and face Griggs and say that she « 
was ready for the daily walk together before the midday meal. 
And all that day she went about dreamily, scarcely knowing 
what she did or said, though she was sure that she did not 
fail in acting her part, for the habit was so strong that the 
acting was natural to hci, except when something waked her to 
herself too suddenly. * 

He went away at last in the evening, and she was free to do 
what she pleased with herself, to close the deadly wound she 
had receivetl, if that were possible, to forget it even for an 
hour, if she could. 

But she could not. She felt that ilt w'as her death-wound, 
for it had killed a hope which* she had tended and fostered 
into arh inner life‘for {lerself. She felt that her husband hated 
her as she hated Paul Griggs. • 

She was impelled to fall upon her knees and pray to Some¬ 
thing, somewhere, though she knew not what, buf she was 
ashamed to do *it when she thought of her life. That Some- 
tl^ng would turn upon her and curse hefr, as Reanda had 
cursed her in her dream—and in the -cruel words he had 
written. ^ 

She hardly slept that night, and she rose in the morning 
heav/-eyed ai|d weary. Going out into the old garden behind 
the house She met Sfora Nanna with a basket of clothes on 
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her head, just starting to go up to the convent, followed by 
two of her women. 

“Signora," said the old woman, with her leathern smile, 
“ you are consuming yourself because the husband is in Rome. 
You arft doing wrong,” , 

Gloria started, *stared at her,* and then understood, and 
nodded. 

‘‘Come up to the convent with us/' said Nanna. “You 
will divert yourself, atid while they take in the clothes, I ‘will 
show you the church. It is beautiful. 1 think that even in 
Rome it would be a beautiful church. 1 will show you where 
the sisters are buried and I will tell you how Sister Maria 
Addolorata was burned in her cell. But she was not buried 
with the rest. When you" come back, you will eat with a 
double apj)etite, and I will make gnocchi of polenta for 
dinner. Do you like gnocchi, Signora? H'here is much 
resistance in them.” 

Gloria went with the washerwomen. She was strong anc^ 
kept pace with them, burdened as they were with their baskets. 
It was good to be with them, common creatures with common, 
human hearts, knowing nothing of her strange trouble. Sora 
Nanna took her into the church and shoVed her the sights, 
explaining them in her strident, nasal voice without the 
slightest respect for the place so long as no religious service 
was going on. The woman showeddier the little tablet erected 
in memory of Maria Addolorata, and she told the story as she 
had heard it, and dwelt upon the funeral services and the 
masses which had been .said. ^ 

“At least, she i? in peace,” said Gloria, in a low voice, 
staring at the tablet. ® 

“ Poor Annetta used to say that Sister Maria Addolorata 
sinned in her throat,” said Nanna. “ But you see. C-fod can 
do everything. She went straiglft froin,her cell to heaven. 
Eh, she is in peace. Signora, as you say. Reciuiesca’. Come, 
Signor. 1 , it takes at least three-quarters of an hour to 
make gnocchi.” * 

And they did* not know. She was standing on her 
daughter’s grave, and the tablet was a memorial of the motner 
of the woman beside her. 

“ You make me think of her, i?ignora,” said the peasant. 
“You have her face. If you had her voice, to sing, Dshould 
think that you were she, returned from the dead*.’’ * 
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Could she sing ? ” asked Gloria dreamily, as they left 
the church. 

“ Like the angels in Paradise,” answered Nanna. “ I think 
that now, when she sings, they are ashamed and stand silent 
to listen to her. If God wills that I make a good d'cath, I 
shall hear her again.” ' * 

She glanced at her companion’s dreamy fateful face. 

“ Let us not speak of the dead ! ” she concluded. “ To-day 
we will make gnocchi of i)olenta.” ^ 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

. In the afternoon Gloria called Sora Nanna to move the 
chest against which she had stumbled in the morning. It 
would be more convenient, she said,' to ])Ut it under the bed, 
if it could not be taken away altogether. It was a big, 
old-fashioned chest of unpainted, unvarnished wood, brown 
with age, and fastened by a hasp, through which a splinter of 
white chestnut wood had been stuck instead of a padlock. 
Gloria saw that it w^as heavy, as Sora Nanna dragged it and 
pushed it across the room. . She remai-ked that, if it held only 
clothes, it must be ]iackcd v£Ty full. 

Sora Nanna, glad to rest from her efforts, stood upright with 
her hand on ‘her hip and took breath. 

“Signora,” she said, “who knows what is in it? Things, 
certain things ! There are the clothes of tliat poor girl. This 
I know. And then, certain other things. Who knows what is 
in it? Jt may be-a thousand years since I looked. Signora, 
shall we open it ? pift I think there are certain things that 
belonged to the Englishman.” 

“The Englishman?” ijsked Gloria, with some curidsity. 

She was glad of anything which could interest her a little. 
For the moment she had not yet the courage- to begin to write 
aglin after Reanda’s message. Anything which had power to 
turn the current of her thoughts was a relief. She was sitting 
in the same chair beside iTiC cradle in which she had sat in the 
morning, for she had called Nanna to move the bol at a time 
when the ckil<f'had been taken out for its second airing. She 
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leaned back, resting her auburn hair against the bare wall, the 
waxen whiteness of her face contrasting with the bluish white¬ 
wash. 

“ What Englishman ? ” she asked again, wearily, but with a 
show 0^ interest in her half-closed eyes. • 

“ Who knows ? • An Englishman. They jcalled him Sor 
Angoscia.” Nanna sat down on the heavy box, and dropped 
her skinny hands far apart upon her knees. “ We have cursed 
him much. lie took; our daughter. It was a night of -evil. 
In that night the abbess died; and Sigler Maria Addolorata 
was burned in her cell, and the Englishman took our daughter. 
He took our one daughter. Signora. We have not seen her 
more, not even her little finger. It will be twenty-two years 
on the eve of the feast o 5 St. Luke. That is in October, 
Signora He took our daughter. Poor little one ! She was 
young, young—pcrha])s she did not know what she did.” 

Gloria leaned forward, resting her chin in her hand and her 
elbow on her knee, gazing at the old woman. 

“ She was a flower,” said Nanna, simply. , “ He tore he? 
from us with the roots. Who knows what he did with her? 
She jivill be dead by this time. May the Madonna obtain 
grace for her 1 Signora, she seemed one of those flowers that 
grow on the hillside, just as God wills. Rain, sun, she was 
always fresh. Then came tlie storm. Who could find her any 
more ? Poor little one ! ” 

“ Poor child ! ’ exclaimed Gloria.' 

And she made Nanna tell all*she knew, and how they 
had found the girl’s peasant dress in a corner ,pf that very 
room. 

“ Signora, if you vi'is^ to sec, I will content you,” said Nanna, 
rising at last. 

She opened the box. It exhaled the [)cculiar odour of heavy 
cloth which has been worn and har.then 'been keptclosMy shut 
up for years. On the top lay iinnetla’s carpet apron. Nanna 
held it up, and there weie tears in her eyes, glistening on her 
dry skin like water in a crevice of brown rock> 

“Signora, there,are moths in it, see! Who cares for these 
things ? They are a memory. And this is her skirt, and tAis 
is her bodice. Eh, it was beautiful once. The .shoes, Signora, 
I wore them, for we had the same«<feet. What would you? 
It seemed la sin. to let them mould, because they were hers. 
The apron, too, I might have w'om it.« Who 'kni)ws why I 
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did not wear it? It was the affection. VVe are all so, wc 
women. And now there are moths in it. I might have worn 
it. At least it would not have been lost." 

Gloria peered into the box, and saw under the clothes a 
number of books packed neatly with a box made of Jinglish 
oak. She stretfched down her hand and* took one of the 
volumes. It was an English medical treatise. She looked at 
the fly-leaf. 

A‘loud cry from Gloria startled the old woman. 

“Angus Dalrymple -but—Gloria read the name and 
stared at Nanna. 

“ Eh, ch ! ” assented Nanna, nodding violently and smiling 
a little as she at last recognized the Scotchman’s name which 
she had never been able to jiroriouncc. “Yes—that is it. 
That was the name of the Englishman. An evil death on him 
and all his house ! Stefanone says it always. I also may say 
it once. It was he. He took our daughter. Stefanone went 
fiftcr them, but they had the beast of the convent gardener. It 
was a good beast, and they made it run. Stefanone heard of , 
them all the way to the sea, but the twenty-four hours had 
passed, and the war-ship was far out. He could see it. Cotild 
he go to the war-slrip? It had cannons. They would have 
killed him. Then I should have had neither daughter nor 
husband. So he came back.” 

The long habit of acting had made Gloria strong, but her 
hands shook on the closed yolimie. She had known that her 
mother had been an Italian, that they had left Italy suddenly 
and had been married on board an English man-of-war by the 
captain, that same Walter Crowdie, a relative of Dalrymple’s, 
after whom Gloria and Griggs had named the child. More 
than that Dalrymjfle had never been willing to tell her. She 
remem|>ered, too,‘ that though she had once or twice begged 
him to take her to 'rivoli asid Subiaco, he had refused rather 
abruptly. It was clear enough now. Her mother had been 
this Annetta whom Dalrymjfle had stolen away in tho-night. 

And the wrinkled, leathery old hag, with her damp, coarse 
n^outh, her skinny hands, and her cunning/ ignorant eyes, was 
her grandmother--Stefanone was her grandfather—her mother 
had been a peasant, like them, beautified by one of nature’s 
mad miracles. 

There could be no doubt about it. That was the truth, apd. 
it fell upoti Her with its cruel, massive weight, striking her 
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where many other truths had struck her before this one, in her 
vanity. 

She grasped the book tightly with both hands and set her 
teeth. After that, she did not know w^hat Nanna ^said, ancf the 
old woi»an, thinking Gloria was not paying a proper attention# 
to her remarks, pifshed and heaVed the boxVeross the room 
rather discontentedly. It would not go under the bed, being 
too high, so she wedged it in between the foot of the bedstead 
and the wall. There ^vas just room for it there. 

“Signora, if ever your one clfild lea' es you without a word, 
you will understand,” said Nanna, a little offended at finding no 
sym])athy. 

“ I understand too well,” answered Gloria. 

Then she suddenly rcaliited what the woman wanted, and 
with great self-control she held out her hand kindly. Nanna 
took it and smiled, and pressed it in hei* horny fingers. 

“ You arc young, Signora. When you are old, you will 
understand many things, when evils have pounded your heart, 
»in a mortar. Oil is sweet, vinegar is sour; -with both one 
makes salad. This is our life. Rest yourself, Signora, for you 
walked well this morning. I go.” 

(jloria felt the i)ressure of the rough fingers on hers, after 
Nanna had left her. The acrid odour of peeled vegetables 
clung to her own hand, and she rose and washer! it carefully, 
though she wars scarcely conscious of what she was doing. 
Suddenly she dropped the towel ajjd went back to the bo.x. 
It had crossed her mind that the single book she had opened 
might have been borrowed from her firther and tha* she might 
find another name in^the others—that Nanna might have been 
mistaken in thinking tlvit she recognized the English name— 
that it might all be ai mistake, af^er all. 

With violent hands she dragged out the moth-eaten clothes 
and threw them behind her upon •the flopr, and seized the 
books, opening them des];)cratcly one after the other. In each 
there was \he name, ‘ Angus Dalrymple,’ in her father’s firm 
young handwriting of twenty years ago. She tfirevv them down 
and lifted out the #ak box. A little brass plate was let int^ 
the lid, and bore the initials, ‘A. D.’ There vras no doubt 
left. The books all bore dates prior to 1844, year in 
which, as she knew, her, father had* been married. It was 
impossible t6 hesitate, for the case was terribly clear. • 

She rose to her feet and carried the bo3» to the* wihdow and 
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set it upon a chair, sitting down upon another before it. It 
was not locked. She raised the lid, and saw that it was a 
medicine chest. There was a draw'er, or little tray, on the top, 
full of .small Jjoxes and very minute vials, lying on their sides. 

* Lifting this out, she saw a number of little stoppered, bottles 
set in holes made in a thin piece of board *for a frame. One 
w'as missing, and there were eleven left. She counted them 
mechanically, not knowing why she did so. Then she took 
them out and looked at the labels. The first she touched 
contained spirits of camphor. * It chanced to be the only one 
of which the contents were harmless. The others w'ere strong 
tinctures and acids, vegetable poisons, belladonna, aconite, and 
the like, sulphuric acid, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, and 
others. 

Gloria looked at them curiously and set them back, one by 
one, put in the little Iray and closed the lid. Then she sat 
still a long time and gazed out of the wundow at the rugged 
„line of the hills. 

Between her and the pale sky she saw her own life, and the 
hideous failure of it all, culminating in the certainty that she ‘ 
was of the blood of the old peasant couple to whose house a 
seeming chance had brought her to die. She felt that she 
could not live, and would not live if she could. It was all too 
wildly horrible, too utterly desolate. 

The only human being that clung to her was the one of all 
others whom she most feared and haled, whose very touch 
sent a cold shiver through her. She and fate together had 
pounded her heart in a mortar, as the old woman had said. 
With a bitterness that sickened her she thought of her brief 
married life, of her poor social ambition, of her hopeless efforts 
to be some one amongst thQ great. What could she be,, the 
daughfer of peasants, what could she have ever been ? Prob¬ 
ably some one kijew the tri^th about her, in all that great 
society. Such things might be knowm. Francesca Campo- 
donico's delicate noble face rose faintly between her and the 
sky, and she realized with excruciating suddenness the distance 
^hat separated her from the w'oman she hated, the woman who 
perhaps knew that Gloria Dalrymple was the daughter of a 
peasant and a fit wife by her birth for Angelo Reanda, the 
steward’s son. 

The ruin of her life spread behind her and before her. She 
could not face it. The confusion of it all seemed to blind her, 
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and the confusion was pierced by the terrible thought that on 
the next day but one Griggs would return again, the one being 
who would not leave her, who believed in her, who worshipped 
her, and whom she hated for himself and for the clfsstruction of 
her existence which had come by hitu. ^ • 

In the box befodi her was dealh, painful perhaps, but sure 
as the grave itselfs She was not a coward, except when she 
was afraid of Paul (iriggs, and the fear lest he, too, should ^ind 
out the truth was worst than the fear of mortal pain. 

She sat still in her place, staring out of the window. After 
a long time, the nurse came in, carrying the child asleep in 
her arms, covered with a thin gauze veil. Gloria started, and 
then smiled mechanically as she had trained herself to smile 
whenever the child was brdught to her. The nurse laid the 
small 4hing in its cradle, and Gloria, as in a dream, put the 
books and the clothes back into the bbx, and was glad tiiat 
the nurse asked no questions. When she had shut down the 
lid, she rose to her feet and that she had left the medicine* 
•chest on the chair. She took it into the bedfoom and set it 
upon the table. 

Then she sat down and wrote to Reanda. There was no 
haste in the writing, and her head was cle*ar and cool, for she 
was not afraid. Griggs could not return for two days, and she 
had plenty of time. She went over her story, as she had gone 
over it many times before in her -letters. She told him all, 
but not the discovery she had just mad^ That should die 
with her, if it could. It would be easy enough, on the next 
day, when the nurse was out, to open the box a^in, and to 
tear out the fly-leaf frpm each book and so destroy the name. 
As for the medicine driest, Griggs might see that it had be¬ 
longed to her father, but he would suppose that she had 
brought it amongst her belongings. H<j would nevei> guess 
that it had lain hidden in th(i old box fo» more than twenty 
years. That was her plan, and it was simple enough. But 
she should have to wait until the next day. It was better so. 
She could think of what she was going to do, and nobody 
would disturb her. • She finished her letter. • 

“ You have killed me,” she wrote at the end. “ If I had 
not loved you to the very end, I would tell you that my death 
is on your soul. But it is not all your fault, if I have loved 
you to deatH! I would not die if I could be freepn any other 
way, but I cannot live to be touched snifl caresseef agaii^ by 
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this man whom I loathe with all my sonl. 1 tell you that 
when he kisses me it is as though I were stung by a serpent 
of ice. It is for your sake that I hate him as I do. For your 
sake I have vuffered hell on earth for more than a wdiolc year. 
‘For your sake J die. 1 cannot live without you. I ht*vc told 
you so again and a hundred times agaiif,’ and you have not 
believed me. You write to-day and you tell me that I shall 
be free, w'hen you die, to marry Paul Griggs. 1 would rather 
marry Satan in hell. But I shall be fret? to morrow, for I shall 
be dead. God will forgive me, for God knows what 1 suffer. 
Good-bye. I love you, Angelo. 1 shall love you to-morrow, 
when the hour comes, and after that I shall lovtr you always. 
This is the end. Good-bye. I love you ; I kiss your soul 
with my soul. Good-bye, good-bye. 

“Gloima.*' 

She cut a lock from her auburn hair and twisted it round 
,and round her wedding ring, and thrust it into the enveloije. 


CHAPTER XL 

Two days later, Paul Griggs stood beside Gloria. She was 
not dead yet, but no eartialy power could save her. She lay 
white and motionless on the high tre.stlc bed, iinconscious of 
his presence. They had sent a messenger for him, and he had 
come. I'he door w'as locked. S^efanone and his wife w'his- 
pered together on the landing. In *Lhe third room, beyond, 
the nurse w^as shedding hysterical tears over the sleeping 
child. * 

The. strong mari stood' .stone still with shadow 7 , unblinking 
eyes, gazing into the dying face. Not a muscle moved, not a 
feature was distorted, his breath was regular and slow', for his 
grief had taken hold upon his soul, and his body was uncon- 
sdous of time, as though it were already dead. 

She had suffered horrible agonies for two nights and one 
day, and now the end y^as very near, for the wracked nerves 
could no longer feel. She lay on her back, lightly covered, 
one ‘white ar^ and hand above the coverlet, the bther hidden 
benjCath it. " 
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The room was very hot, and the sun streamed through the 
narrow aperture of the nearly closed shutters, and inade a 
bright streak on the red bricks, for it was morning still. • 

The i)urple lids opened, and Gloria looked up.. There was 
no shiver now, as slie recognized ^the man shc^ feared, for the* 
nerves were almost*dead. Perhaps there was less fear, for she 
knew that it was almost over. The dark eyes were fixed on 
his with a mysterious, w'ondering look. , 

lie tried to speak, .'fnd his lip^s moved, hut he could make 
no sound, and his chest heaved convulsively, once. He knew 
what she had done, for they had told him. He knew, now 
that he tried to s])eak and could not, that he was half killed by 
urief. She saw' the effort and understood, and faintly smiled. 

“Why?” 

He*vvrcnchcd the single broken word out of himself by an 
enormous effort, and his throat sw'cllcd and was dry. Suddenly 
a single great drop of sweat rolled down his pale forehead. 

“ I could not live,” she answered, in a cool, far voice beyond* 
'suffering, and still she smiled. * 

“Why? Why?” 

'fhc* re])eated word broke out twice like tw'o sobs, but not a 
feature moved. Tlie dying woman’s cyeliSs quivered. 

“ I was a burden to you,” she said faintly and distinctly. 
“ You are free now', you have—only the child.” 

His i;alm broke. • 

“ Gloria, Gloria! In the name •of God Almighty, do not 
leave me so! 

He clasped her in his arms and lifted her a little, pressing 
his lips to her face. .She was inert as a statue. She feared 
him still, and she felt thft shiver of horror at his touch, but it 
could not move her limbs any •more. Her eyes opened and 
looked into his, very close, but his were shut. The mask was 
gone. The man’s whole soul was in his agonized face, and his 
arm shook with her. Her mind was clear and she under¬ 
stood. Site was still herself, acting her*play oi^t in the teeth of 
death. 

“ I could not liv^,” she said. “ I could not be a millston-i, 
dragging you down, watching you as you killed yourself in 
working for me. It was to be one of us. It was better so.” 

In his agony lie laid his head beside hers on the ])illow. 

• “ Gloria—for Christ’s sake—don’t leave me —^ The 'deep 
moan came from his tortured heart. * * 
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Bring—the child—Walter—” she said very faintly. 

Even in death she could not bear to be alone with him. He 
straightened himself, stood up, and saw the light fading in her 
eyes. Then,^ indeed, a shiver ran through her and shook her. 
Then the lids opened wide, and she cried out loudly. «’ 

“ Quick—I am going—” ‘ 

Rather than that she should not have what she wished, he 
tore, himself away and wrenched the door open, forgetting that 
it was locked. ^ ’ 

“ Bring the child! ” he cried, into the face of old Nanna, 
who w'as standing there, and he pushed her towards the door 
of the other room with one hand, while he already turned back 
to Gloria. 

He started, for she was sitting’ up, with wide eyes and out¬ 
stretched hands, gazing at the patch of sunliglit on the floor. 
Dying, she saw the awiul vision of her dream again, rising stiff' 
and stark from the bricks to its upright horror between her and 
dhe light. Her hands pointed at it and shook, and her jaw 
dropped, but she was motionlc.ss as she sat. 

Nanna, sobbing, came in suddenly, holding up the little ' 
child straight before her, that it might see its mother before she 
was gone forever. ^J'he baby hands feebly beat its little sides, 
and it gasped for breath. 

Words came from Gloria’s open mouth, articulate, clear, but 
very far in sound. « 

“ An evil death on you »nd all your house ! ” the words said, 
as though spoken by another. 

The outstretched hands sank slowly, as the vision laid itself 
down before her, straight and cor])se-like.fc The beautiful head 
fell back upon Griggs's arm, and the eyes met his. 

Nanna prayed aloud, holdirvg up the child mechanically, and 
the small eyes were fixed, horror-struck upon the bed. A low 
cry trembled in the air. Stefanonc, his hat in his hand, stood 
against the door, bowed a little, as though he were in church. 
The cry came again. Then there was a sort of struggle. 

In an instant Gloria was standing up on the bed to her full 
height. And the hot, still room rang with !i burst of desperate, 
ear-breaking song, in majestic, passionate, ascending intervals. 

“ Calpasta il mid-cadavere, ma salva il Trovator !” 

The last great, true note died away. For ond instant she 
stoo^ up s\ill, with ohtstretched hands, white, motionless. Then 
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the flame in the dark eyes broke and went out, and Gloria fell 
down dead. 

“ Maria Addolorata ! Maria Addolorata ! ” Nanna screwed 
in deadly terror, as she heard the transcendent vyicc that one 
time like a voice from the grave. * 

She sank down, Tainting u[)on tlie floor, and the little child 
rolled from her slackened arms upon the coarse bricks and 
lay on its face, moaning tremulously. No one heeded it. 

Stefanone, with insfinctivc horror of death, turned and went 
blindly down the steps, not knowing what he had seen, the 
death notes still ringing in his cars. 

On the bed, the man lay dumb upon the dead woman. 
Only the poor little child seemed to be alive, and clutched 
feebly at the coarse red bficks and moaned and bruised its 
small'face. It bore the slender inheritance ot fatal life, the 
inheritance of vows broken and of faith*outraged, and with it, 
perhaps, the implanted seed of a lifelong terror, not remembered, 
but felt throughout life, afj real and as deadly as an inheritance; 
of mortal disc.asc. Better, perhaps, if death Iftid taken it, too, 
to the lonely grave of the outcast and suicide woman, among 
the r(x:ks, out of earshot of humanity. Death makes strange 
oversights and leaves strange gleanings for life, when he has 
reaped his field and housed his harvest. 

They would not give Gloria Christian burial, for it was 
known throughout Subiaco that sh« had poisoned herself, and 
those were still the old days, when ihc Church’s rules were the 
law of the people. 

Paul Griggs took the body of the woman he had loved, and 
loved beyond death, and he laid her in a deep grave in a 
hollow of the hillside. Buch words as he had to speak to those 
who helped him, he spoke quietly, and none could say that 
they had seen the still face moved by ^orrdw. But as they 
watched him, a human sort of ,feaf look hold of them, at his 
great quiet, and they knew that his grief was beyond anything 
which coilld be shown or understood. • It was night, and they 
filled the grave after he had thrown earth into It with his hands. 
He sent them a\Ya\, and they left him alone with the de^, 
leaving also one of their lanterns upon a stone near by. 

All that night he lay on the grave, dumb. Then, when 
the dawn came upon him, he kisSed the loose earth and 
stones, and got *upon his feet and went slo\jly dowh the 
hillside to the town beyond the torrent.* He weiTt into the 
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house noiselessly, and lay down upon the bed on which she 
had died. And so he did for two nights and two days. On the 
third, a great carriage came from Rome, bringing twelve men, 
singers of the^Sistinc Chapel and of the choir of Saint Peter’s and 
V)f Saint John^ Latcran, twelve men having very beautiful 
voices, as sweet as any in the world. He 'had sent for them 
when he had been told that she could not have Christian 
burial. 

They were talking and laughing togAher when they came, 
but when they saw his face they grew very quiet, and followed 
him in silence where he led them. Two little boys followed 
them, too, wondering what w’as to hap])en, and what the 
thirteen men were going to do, all dressed in black, walking so 
steadily together. 

When they all came to the hollow in the hillside, they saw a 
mound, as of a grave, Umidst the stones, and on it there lay a 
cross of black wood. The singers looked at one another in 
^silence, and they understood that whoever lay in the grave had 
been refused a* place in the churchyard, for some great sin.« 
But they said nothing. Tlic man who led them stood still at ' 
the head of the cross and took off his hat, and looked •at his 
twelve companions,* who uncovered their heads. They had 
sheets of written music with them, and they passed them 
quietly about from one to another and looked towards one who 
was their leader. » 

Overhead, the summer i>ky was pale, and there were twin 
mountains of great clouds in the northw'est, hiding the sun, 
and in the Southeast, whence the parching wind was blowing 
in fierce gusts. It blew the dry dust from the clods of earth 
on the grave, and the dust settled onHhe black clotlios of the 
men as they stood near. • 

The. voices struck,, the first chord softly together, ^nd the 
music for the dead went* up* to heaven, and was borne far 
across the torrent to the distance in the arms of the hot wind. 
And one voice climbed above the othcr.s, sweet \md clear, 
as though to reach heaven itself; and another sank deep and 
tjeue and soft in the full close of the stave, ‘as though it would 
touch and comfort the heart that was quiet still at last in the 
deep earth. 

Then one w'ho was yb'ung stood a little before the rest, a 
stron'g, pale singer, with an angel’s voice. And hb sang alone 
to the sky and the*-dusty rocks and the solemn grave. He 
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sang the ‘ Cujus animam gcmentem pertransivit gladius' of the 
Stabai Mater, as none had sung it before him, nor perhaps has 
ever sung it since that day— he alone, without other music* 

They came also to the words ‘ Fac ut an^mae donelur 
Paradisi gloria,’ and the word was a name to hjm who listened* 
silently in their midst. 

Besides these they sang also a ‘ Miserere,’ and last of all, 

‘ Requiem eternam dona eis.’ 

Then there was silence, and they Ir/oked at the still face, as 
though asking what they shoifid do. The mysterious eyes 
met theirs with shadows, 'rhe pale head bent itself in thanks, 
twice or thrice, but there were no words. 

So they turned and left him there on the hillside, and went 
back to the town, awestruck by the vastness of the man’s 
sorrow*. And afterwards, for many years, when any of them 
heard of a great grief, he shook his heAd and said that he and 
those who had sung with him over a lonely grave in the 
mountains, alone knew what a man could feel and yet live. • 
► And Paul Griggs lived through those days, ftnd is still alive. 
His grief could not spend itself, but his stern strengtii took 
hold \)f life again, and he took the child with him and went 
back to Rome, to work for it from that’time forward, and to 
shield it from evil if he could, and to bring it up to be a man. 
Ignorant of what had happened in Subiaco in those summer 
days, ignorant of the tie that mcxlc it his, to be a man free 
from the burden of past fates and ^s^ns and broken vows and 
trampled faith, and of the death his dead mother had died, 
having a clean name of his own, with which therc^could be no 
memories of misery -jnd fear and horror. 

He wrote a few short’words to Angus Dalrymple, now Lord 
Redin at last, to tell him the truth as far as he knew it. The 
hand that had laboured so bravely for* Gloria could hardly 
trace the words that told of her^deAh, • 

Then, when the summer heat was passed, he took little Walter 
Crowdie with him, hiring an Englishwoman to tend the child, 
and he crossed the ocean and gave it to certain kinsfolk of his 
in America, telling*them that it was the child of one who hjd 
been very dear to him, that he had taken it as his own, and 
would provide for it and take it back when it should be older. 
And so he did, and- little Walter trowdie grew up with an 
angel’s voi?e, and other gifts which made him^famous*in his 
day. But many things happened before Biat time (fame. ^ 
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He could do no better than that. For a time he strove to 
earn money with his pen in his own country. But the land 
was^still trembling from the convulsion of a great war, and 
there were r^iany before him, and he was little known. After 
<i year had passed, he saw that he could not then succtfcd, and 
very heavy at Vieart he set*his face eastv/ard again, to toil at 
his old calling as a r.orres[)ondent for a great London paper, 
to earn bread for himself and for the one living being that he 
loved. • 



PART III 
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Not long after ihio l)alrym|)1e returned to Rome, after nil 
absence of several years. Kaaiily afraiiv. had kept him in 
England and Scotland during his daughter’s married life with 
Reanda; and after slie had left the latter, it was natural that 
he should not wish to be in the same city with her, considering 
the view he took of her acti-ons. 'riien, after he had learned 
from Driggs’s brief note that she was dead, he felt that he 
could ntJt return at once, hard and unforgiving as he w^as. 
But at last the power that attracted him ivas too strong to be 
resisted any longer, and he yieUlcd to it and came back. 

He took up his abode fn a hotel in the I’ia/za di Spagna* 
not far from his old lodgings. Long as he had lived in Rome, 
he wa^ a foreigner there and liked the foreigners’ (piarter of 
the city. He intended once more to get a lodging and a 
servant, and to live in his morose solitude as of old, but on his 
first arrival he naturally went to the hotel. He did not know 
whether Cb'iggs were in Rome. Reanda was alive, and living 
at the Talazzetto Borgia; for the two had exchanged letters 
twice a year, written in the constrained tone of mutual civility 
which suited the circumstances in which they jv'ere placed 
towards each other. 

In Dalrymplc’s opinipn, Reanda had been to blame to a 
certain extent, in having maintained his intimacy with Francesca 
when he was aware that it displeased his wife. At thS same 
time, the burden of the fault was. unddubtedly the woman’s, 
and her father felt in a measure responsibfe for it. Whether 
he felt much more than that it woulcj be hard to say. His 
gloomy nature had spent itself in secret sorrow for his wdfe, 
with a faithfulness of grief which might well atone for many 
shortcomings. It is certain that he was not in any way orft- 
wardly affected by the news of Gloria’s death. He had never 
loved her, she had disgraced him, <«nd now she was dead. 
Tjiere was ’.lothing more to be said about it. 

He was not altogether indifferent to thj inhejitaace of title 
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and fortune which had fallen to him in his advanced middle 
age. But if either influenced his character, the result was 
rather an increased tendency to live his own life in scorn and 
defiance of society, for it made him conscious that he should 
,find even lesli opposition to his eccentricities than in* former 
days, when he ‘had been relatively a poor man without any 
especial claim to consideration. 

l\vo or three days after he had arrived in Rome, he went 
to the Palazzctto Borgia and sent in hi.i card, asking to see 
Francesca Campodonico. In‘order that she might know w^ho 
he was, he wrote his name in pencil, as she w’ould probably 
not have rccogniz-ed him as Lord Redin. In this he was mis¬ 
taken, for Reanda, who had heard the news, had told her of 
it. She received him in the drawing-room. She looked very 
ill, he thought, and was much thinner than in former tinres, but 
her manner w'as not changed. "J'hey talked upon indifferent 
subjects, and there w'as a constraint between them. Dalrymple 
broke through it.roughly at last. 

“ Did you e»'er sec my daughter after she left her hus¬ 
band ? ” he asked, as though he wxre inquiring about a mere 
acquaintance. » 

Francesca started a little. 

“No,” she answered. “It would not have been easy.” 

She remembered her interview with Griggs, but resolved not 
to speak of it. She w'ould.have changed the subject abruptly 
if he had given her time. , 

“ It certainly was not to be expected that you should,” said 
Lord Redin, thoughtfully. “ When a woman chooses to break 
with society, she know’s perfectly w'cll wflijit she is doing, and 
one may as w'ell leave lier to herself.” • 

Francesca was shocked by th,c cynicism of the speech. The 
colour rose faintly in her cheeks. 

“ She was your ^aughter^” slje said, reproachfully. “ Since 
she is dead, you should speak less cruelly of her.” 

“ I did not speak cruelly. I merely stated a fact. * She dis¬ 
graced herself and me, and her husband. The circumstance 
.that she is dead does not change the ease, sc, far as I can see.” 

Do you know how she died ? ” asked Francesca, moved to 
righteous anger, and willing to pain him if she could. 

He looked up suddenly, and bent his shaggy brows. 

“ No,” he answered. “ That man Griggs 'srrote die that she 
had died sfc.dA;nly. That was all I heard.” 
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“ She did not die a natural death.” 

“ Indeed ? ” 

“She poisoned herself. She could not bear the life. It 
was very dreadful.” Francesca’s voice sank to a low tone. * 

Lord JRedin was silent for a few moments, and iTis bony face, 
had a grim look. •Perhai)s sorndthing in the* dead woman’s 
last act appealed to him, as nothing in her life had done. 

‘‘ Tell me, please. 1 should like to know. After all, she 
was my daughter.” » 

“Yes,” said Francesca, gravely. “.She ^vas your daughter. 
She was very unhappy with Paul Origgs, and she found out 
very soon that she had made a dreadful mistake. She loved 
her husband after all.” 

“ Like a woman! ” inte?jected Lord Redin, half uncon¬ 
sciously. 

Francesca i)aid no attention to the remark, cxcei)t, perhaps, 
that she raised her eyebrows a little. 

“They went out to spend the summer at Subiaco—” 

• “At Subiaco?” Dalrymple’s steely-blue eyes fixed them-' 

• selves in a look of extreme attention. 

“ Yes, during the heat. They lodged in the house of a man 
called Stefanonc—a wine-seller—a very res{)ectable place.” 

Lord Redin had started nervously at the name, but he 
recovered himself. 

“Very respectable,” he said, in an odd tone. 

“ You know the house ? ” asked Francesca in surprise. 

“Very well indeed. I \va.s tlici^e nearly five and twenty 
years ago. I supposed that Stefanone was dead bjj this time.” 

“ No. He and his wife are alive, and take lodgers.” 

“ Excuse me, but "how do you know all this ? ” asked Lord 
Redin, with sudden curiosity. ^ 

“ I have been there,” answered Francesca.* “ I have* often 
been to the convent. You know that on^ of our family is 
generally abbess. A Cardinal’Braccio was archbishop, too, 
a good n/any years ago. Casa Brace,io owns a good deal of 
property there.” • 

“ Yes. I know that you are of the family.” 

“ My name was Francesca Braccio,” said Francesca quietly. 
“Of course I have always known Subiaco, and every one 
there knows Stefanonc;, and the storjJof his daughter who ran 
away with an Er^lishman many years ago, and never- was 
heard of again.” # * * 
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Lord Rodin grew a trifle paler. 

“ Oh ! ” he exclaimed. “ T3oes every one know that story ? ” 

I’herc was something so constrained in his lone that 
Francesca looked at him curiously. 

“ Yes—in' Subiaco,” she answered. “ But Ciloriar-” she 
lingered a little'sadly on the name- “ Cloiia wiote letters to 
her husband from there and begged him to go and see her.” 

“ He could hardly be ex[)ected to do that,” said Lord Redin, 
his hard tone returning. “ Did you advise him to go ?” 

“He consulted me,” answered P'rancesca, rather coldly. 
“ I told him to follow his own im]mlse. He did not go. He 
did not believe that she was sincere.” 

“ I do not blame him. When a woman has done that sort 
of thing, there is no reason for believing her.” 

“ He should have gone. I should have influenced ^him, I 
think, and I did wrong. She wrote him one more letter and 
then killed herself. She suffered horribly and only died two 
days afterwards. Shall I tell you more ? ” 

“ If there is more to tell,*’ said Lord Rcdin, less hardly. 

“There is not much. I w^ent out there last year. They 
had refu.sed her Christian burial. Raul Cbiggs bought a piece 
of land amongst the rock, on the other side of the torrent, and 
buried her there. It is surrounded by a w'all, and there is 
a plain slab without a name. There are flowers. He pays 
Stefanone to have it cared for. 1'hey told me all they knew— 
it is loo terrible. She died singing—she was out of her mind. 
It must have been dreadiul. Old Nanna, Stefanonc’s wife, 
was in the rpom, and fainted with terror. It seems that poor 
Gloria, oddly enough, had an extraordinary resemblance to 
that unfortunate nun of our family who was burned to death in 
the convent, and whom Nanna^had often seen. She sang Jike 
her, too—at the last minute Nanna thought she saw poor sister 
Maria Addolorata standing^up dead and singing. It was rather 
strange.” 

Lord Redin said notlyng. He had bowed his heud so that 
P'rancesca could not see his face, but she saw that his hands 
were trembling violently. She thought that^she had misjudged 
the man, and that he was really very deeply moved by the story 
of his daughter’s death. Doubtless, his emotion had made him 
wish to control himself,und he had oyershot the mark and 
spoken cruelly only in order to seem calm, e No okc had ev.er 
spoken to Jiiii of hisiiwife, and oven now he could hardly bear 
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to hear her name. It was long before he looked up. Then he 
rose almost immediately. 

“ Will you allow me to come and see you occasionally ? i’ he 
asked, with a gentleness not at all like his usual nr^nner. 

Franoesca was touched at last, misunderstanding the cause* 
of the change. Sht told him to come as often as he pleased. 
As he was going, he remembered that he had not asked after 
hi.' son-in-law. Reanda had always seemed to belong, to 
Francesca, and it was tialural enough that ho should inquire of 
her. 

“ Where is Reanda to be found ? ” he asked. 

“He is very ill,” said Francesca, in a low voice. “I am 
afraid you cannot see him.” 

“Where does he live? I'will at least inquire. I am sorry 
to heal'that he is ill.” 

“ He lives here,” she answered with a‘little hesitation. “ lie 
is in his old rooms upstairs.” 

“Oh! Yes—thank you,” Their eyes met for a moment.* 
• Lord Redin's glittered, but Francesca’s were clear and true. “ I 
' am sure you take good care of him,” he added. “Good-bye.” 

He deft her alone, and when he was gone, she sat down 
wearily and laid her head back against a cushion, with half- 
closed eyes. }Icr lips were almost colourless, and her mouth 
had grown ten years older. 

Reanda was dying, and slie kneiv* it, and with him the light 
was going out of her.life, as it ha^ gone out long ago from 
Dalrymple’s, as it had gone out of the life of Paul Griggs. 
The idea crossed her mind that these two men, <^Mth herself, 
were linked and bound together by some strange fatality which 
she could not understand, but from which there was no escape, 
and which was bringing them slowly and surely to the dilank 
horror of lonely old age. • 

The same thought occurred <o Lord Redin as he slowly 
threaded the streets, going back to his hotel, to his lonely 
dinner, hi^ lonely evening, his lonel/, sleepless night. Fie 
alone of the three now knew all that there was to know, and in 
the chronicle of hi§ far memories all led back to that day $i. 
Subiaco, long ago* when he had first knocked at the convent 
gate—beyond that, to the evening wh^n poor Annetta had told 
him of the beautifiil nlin with - the angel's voice. Many^lives 
had been wrecked’Jjinee that first day, and every^one of them 
owed its ruin to him< He felt strangely*drawn to Francesca 

.1 Y 
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Campodonico. There was something in her face that very 
faintly reminded him of his dead wife, her kinswoman, and of 
his dead daughter, another of her race. His gloomy northern 
nature felt tjio fatality of it all. He never could repent of 
•what he had doi^ie. The golden light of his one short heppiness 
shone through the shrouding veil of fatal" time. In his own 
eyes, with his beliefs, he had not even sinned in taking what he 
had loved so well. But all the sorrow he saw', came from that 
deed. Francesca Campodonico’s eyes ’J^ere as clear and true 
as her heart. But he knew that Reanda’s life was everything 
on earth to her, and he guessed that she was to lose that, too, 
before long. Tie W'ould willingly have parted with his own, 
but through all his being there w^as a rough manly courage that 
forbade the last act of fear, and there was a stern old Scottish 
belief that it was wTon'g—plainly WTong. *' 

He did not wish to' see l^aul Griggs any more than he had 
wished to see his daughter after she had left her husband. But 
. no thought of vengeance crossed hi? mind. It seemed to him 
fruitless to think of avenging himself upon fate; for, after all, 
it was fate that had done the dire mischief. Possibly, he 
thought, as he walked slowly towards his hotel, fate had brought 
him back to Rome now*, to deal with him as she had dealt with 
his. He should bo glad of it, for he found little in life that 
w'as not gloomy and lonely beyond any words. He did not 
know' why he had come. • He had acted upon an impulse in 
going to see Francesca that day. 

When he reached the C>orso, instead of going to his hotel he 
walked do<>m the street in the direction of the Piazza del 
Popolo. He w'ished to see the house- in which Gloria had 
lived with Griggs, 'and he rememb{:red the street and the 
number from her having WTitten to him w'hen she wanted 
money. He reached the corner of the Via della Frezza, and 
turned dowm, looking up* at* the numbers as he went along. 
He glanced at the little wine shop on the left, with its bush, 
its red glass lantern, a’hd its rush-bottomed stools' set out by 
the door. In the shadow within he saw the gleam of silver 
buttons on a dark blue jacket. There was’'nothing uncommon 
in the sight. . * * 

He found the house, naused, looked up at the windows, and 
looked twice at the nunmer. • ' 

“Do )^pu seek some one?” inquired th'b one-eyed cobbler, 
resting his black haVids on his knees 
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“ Did Mr. Paul Griggs ever live here ? ” asked Lord Rediii. 

“ Many years,” answered the cobbler, laconically. 

“ Where docs he live now ?’’ • 

“ Always here, except when he is not here. I'hjrd floor, on 
the left.# You can ring the bell. Who knows^.J* Perhaps he' 
will open. 1 do not wish to tell lies.” 

The old man grunted, bent down over the shoe, and ran 
his awl through the sole. He was profoundly attached, to 
Paul Griggs, who hacf always been kind to him, and since 
Gloria's death he defended him fivim visitors with more 
determination than ever. 

Lord Redin stood still and said nothing. In ten seconds 
the cobbler looked up with a surly frown. 

“ If you wish to go up, *go he growled. “ If not. 

favour fne by getting out of my light.” 

The Scotcliman looked at him. 

“ You do not remember me,” he observed. “ I used to 
come here with the Signore.” • 

• “ Well I have told you. If you want him, there is tlie 

’staircase.” 

“ Ncf. I do not want him,” .said Lord Redin, and he 
turned away abruptly. 

“As you please,” growled the cobbler without looking up 
again. 


<;:hapter xlii 

Paul Griggs had gone back tt> the house \n the Via •della 
r>ezza after his return from America, and lived alone in the 
little apartment in which the hap^^y 5ays of “his life had been 
spent. He was a man able to live two lives—the one in the 
past, the otlier in the active present. If was his instinct to be 
alone in his sorrow, and alone in the struggle which lay before 
him, for himself anS his child. But he would have with bin* 
all that c^juld make the memory of Gloria real-. The reality 
of such things softened with their contrast the hardness of 

He had taken tlie same rooms again. ^ Out boxes and 
trunks stored in a garret of the house, he had taken miiny 

I Y 2 
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things which had belonged to Gloria. Alone, he had arranged 
the rooms as they used to be. His writing table stood in the 
santc place, and near it was Gloria’s cliair ; beside it, the little 
stand with fher needlework, her silks, her scissors, and her 
" thimble, all as# it used to |;)c. A novel which she Bad once 
read when sitting there lay upon the chair.* Many little objects 
which had belonged to her were all in their accustomed places. 
On the mantelpiece the cheap American clock ticked loudly 
as in old days. ^ 

Day after day, as of old, he sat in his place at work. He 
had made the room so alive with her that sometimes, looking 
up from a long spell of writing, lie forgot, and stared an instant 
at the bedioom door, and listened for her footstej). Tliose 
tverc his happiest moments,, though each w’as killed in turn by 
the vision of a lonely grave among rocks. 

With intensest longing he called her back to him. In his 
sleep, the last words he had spoken to her were spoken again 
" by his unconscious lii)s in the sti'!l, dark night. Everything 
in him called her, his living soul and his strong bodily self: 
There were times when he knew that if he opened his eyes, 
shut to see her, lie should see her really, there in her chair. 
He looked, trembling, and there was nothing. In dreams he 
sought her and could not find her, though he wandered in 
dark places, across endless waste.-; of broken clods of earth and 
broken stone. It was as though her grave covered the w'hole 
world round, and his p.i^h lay on the .shadowed arms of an 
infinite great cross. And again the gray dawn awoke him 
from the search, to feel that, h^r jiity’s sake, she must be alive 
and near him. But he was always alone. 

Silent, ii’on-browed, iron-handed. He faced the world alone, 
doing all that vv:as required of him, and more also. As hfe had 
said to Gloria in thfit very room, he was building up a superior¬ 
ity for himself, sin*ce genius wms not his. He had in the rough 
ore of his strength the metal which some few men receive as a 
birth-gift from nature^ ready smelted and refined, ready for 
them to coin at a' single stroke, and throw broadcast to the 
^applauding world. He had not much, perhaps, but he had 
something of the true ore, and in the furnace of his untiring 
energy he would burn <^ut the dross and find the precious gold 
at last. It could not be for her, now.' It was npt for himself, 
but it was te be for the little child, growing up in a far country 
with a clean name—to be his father’s friend, and nothing 
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more, but to be happy, for the dead woman’s sake who bore 
him. 

As in all that made a pait of Paul flriggs, there was in, his 
memory of Gloria and in his sorrow for her that element 
of endmrance which was the foundation of hi^ nature. That* 
portion of his life Nfas finished, and there .could never be any¬ 
thing like it again; but it was to be always present with him, 
so long as he lived. He was sure of that. It would always be 
in his powder to close his eyes and believe th:it she was Vicar 
him. If it were possible, he lovt'd her more dead than he had' 
loved her living. 

And she had loved him to the last, and had given her life in 
the mad thought of lightening his burden. Her last w'ords to 
him had told him so. Her last wish had been to see the . 
child. '"And the greatest’sacrifice he could now make to her 
was to sejiarate himself from the child* and let him grow up 
to look upon.the man who provided for him as his friend, but 
as nothing more. It was an exaggerated idea, perhajis, though, 
it was by far the wisest course. Yet in doin^ w'hat he did, 
Griggs deprived himself for months at a time,of something .that 
was of*her, and he did it for her sake. He knew that in her 
heart there had been the unspoken shame* of her ruined life. 
Shame should never, come near little Walter Crowdie. The 
secret could be kept, and Paul Griggs meant to keep it, as ho 
kept many things from the world. • 

All his lonely life grew' in the perfect memory, cut short 
though it was by fate’s cruel scytne-stroke. Even that one * 
fearful day held no shadow of unfaithfulness. Slffe had been 
mad, but she had loved him. She had done a deed of horror 
upon herself, but she haTl loved him, and madly had done it 
for his sake. She had laid dowR her life for him. All that he 
coukl do would be nothing compared with that. All that he 
could tear from the world and •lay’tenderly as an offering at 
her feet would be but a handful of dust in comparison with 
what she liad done in the madness of l©vc. 

His heart strings wound themselves about their treasure, 
closer and closer, stronger and stronger, d’hc tw'o natures th^t 
strove together in him, the natures of body and soul, were at 
one with her, and drew life from her though she was gone. It 
seemed imjjossiblc than they could cvef again part and smite one 
another for tfie maS.try,as of old, for one sorrow had overwhelmed 
them both, and together they knew the deaths or one grief. 
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Again, as of old, he defied fate. Death could take the 
child from him, but could not separate the three in death or 
life.^ So long as the child lived, to do or die for him was 
the question, while life should last. But Paul Griggs defied 
'fate, for fate’s^grim hand could not uproot his heart from 
the strong place of,his great dead love, to buffet it and tear 
it again. He was alone, bodily, but he was safe forever. 

Out of the dimness of twilight shadows the pale face came 
to him, and the sweet lips kissed his ; in* a light not earthly the 
dark eyes lightened, and the fed auburn hair gleamed and fell 
about him. In the darkness, a tender hand stole softly upon 
his, and w’ords yet more tender stirred the stillness. He knew' 
that she w'as near him, close to him, with him. The truth of 
what had been made the half dream all true. Only in his sleep 
he could not find her, and w'as w'andering ever over a dreary 
grave that covered tlu; w'hole world. 

So his life went on with little change, inwardly, or outwardly, 
,from day to day, in the absolute sf-curity from danger which 
the dead give'us of themselves. The faith that had gone* 
beyond her death could go beyond his own life, too. He ‘ 
defied fate. *■ 

Then fate, silent,' relentless, awful, knocked at his door. 

He was at work as usual. It w-as a bright winter’s day, and 
the high sun of the late morning streamed across one corner of 
his w'riting-tablc. He was/ithinking of nothing but his writing, 
and upon that his thouglyl^s were closely intent in that ever¬ 
lasting struggle to do better which had nearly driven poor 
Gloria mad 

The little jingling bell rang and thumped* against the outer 
door to which it was fastened. He paid no attention to it, till 
it rang again, an instant later.- Then he looked up and waited, 
listening. Again, again, and again he heard it, at equal inter¬ 
vals, five times in all. THat was the old cobbler’s signal, and 
the only one to which Griggs ever r(isponded. He laid down 
his pen and went to the door. The one-eyed mari, his shoe¬ 
maker’s apron twisted round his waist, stood on the landing, 
gave him a small, thick package, tied Vith a black string, 
under which was thrust a note. Griggs took it without a word, 
and the bandy-legged old cobbler swung away from the door 
with a satisfied grunt. ^ . 1 

Griggs took the parcel back to his work-foom, and stood • by 
the window looking‘at the address on the note. He recognized 
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Francesca Canipodonico’s handwriting, though he had rarely 
seen it, and he broke the seal with considerable curiosity, for he 
could not imagine why Donna Francesca should write to Jiim. 
He even wondered at her knowing that he was in Rome. He had 
never sjioken with her since that day long ago^ wtien she had^ 
sent for him and b(?gged him to t5ke Gloria back to her father. 
He read the note slowly. It was in Italian, and the language 
was rather formal. 

“SiGNORJC,— My old and deal* friend, Signor Angelo Reanda, 
died the day before yesterday after a long illness. During the 
last hours of his life he asked me to do him a service, and I 
gave him the solemn promise which I fulfil in sending you the 
accompanying package. Yftu will sec that it was scaled by 
him aild addressed to you by himself, probably before he w^as 
taken ill, and he saw it before he died and said that it w'as the 
one he meant me to send. That was all he told me regarding 
it, and I am wholly ignorant of the contents. I have ascer¬ 
tained that you are in Rome, and are living, as formerly, in 
the Via della Frezza, and to tliat address I send the parcel. 
Pray inform me that you have received it, 

“ Believe me, Signore, with perfect esteefn, 

“ Francesca Campodonico.*' 

Griggs read the note twice thrs)ugh to the end, and laid it 
upon the table. Then he thrust ||iis hands into his pockets, 
and turned thoughtfully to the window without touching the 
parcel, of which he had not even untied the black«string. 

So Reanda wasMetd at last. It was nothing to him, now, 
though it miglit have fneant much if the man had died two 
years earlier. Living people w-ere very little to Paul priggs. 
They might as well be dead, he thought. *Nevertheless, the 
bald fact that Reanda w'as Jgorib, made him thoughtful. 
Another fi|[urc had disappeared out of his life, though it had 
not meant very much. He l.ielieved, and had ^always believed, 
that Reanda had loved Francesca in secret, though she had 
treated him as a m^re friend, as a protectress should treat o^e 
who needs her protection. 

Griggs turned and took up the note to look at it keenly, for 
he believed himself a judge of haiftlwriting, and he thought 
that he might (Jt^tect in hers the indications of any’great 
suffering. The lines ran down a little at fhe endf but otherwise 
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the large, careful hand was the same ^as ever, learned in a 
convent and little changed since, even as the woman herself 
had changed little. She was the same alweiys, simple, honest, 
strangely maiden-like, thoroughly good. 

. He turned to the window again. So Rcanda wj^? dead. 
He would not*find Gloria, lo whatsoever place he was gone. 
The shadow of a smile wreathed itself about the mouth of the 
lonely man- • the last that w’as there for a long time after that 
dayJ Gloria was dead, but Gloria was* his, and he hers, for 
ever and ever. Neither heaVen nor hell could tear up his 
heart nor loosen the strong hold of all of him that clung to 
her and had grown about her and through her, till he and she 
were quite one. 

Then, all at once, he wondered What it could be that Reanda 
had wished to send him from beyond the grave. He^.iirned, 
took thf" parcel, and snapped the black string with his fingers, 
and took off the paper. Within was the parcel, wrapped in a 
second paper, and firmly tied with broad tajjc. A few^ words 
were written on-the oulside. 

“To be given to ]\iul Griggs when I am dead. A. R.” 

The superscription told nothing, but he looked at it curiously 
as one does at such'things, when the sender is beyond answer. 
He cut the w'hitc tape, for it was tied so tightly that he could 
not slip a finger under it to breok it. There was something of 
hard determination in the yray it was tied. 

It contained letters in their envelopes, as they had reached 
Reanda through the post, all of the same size, laid neatly one 
upon the other—a score or more of them. 

Ciriggs felt his hand shake, for he „ recognized Gloria’s 
writing. His fust impulse was to bur^ the whole package, as it 
was, .reverently, as something which had belonged to Gloria, in 
which he had nO pafl, or share, or right. He laid his hand 
upon the pile of letters, avid Jpoked at the small fire to see 
whether it were burning well. Under his hand he felt 
something hard inside the uppermost envelope. H’lS fate was 
upon him—the fate he had so often defied to do its worst, since 
all that he‘had was dead and was his forever. 

Without another thought, he took from the envelope the 
letter it contained, and the hard thing which was in.side the 
letter. He held it a mdment in his hfind, and it flamed in 
the beam of sunlight that fell across the end of thV; table, and 
dazzled hifti. ^ Then 'he realized what it was. It was Gloria's 
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wedding ring, and twisted round and round it and in and out of 
it was a lock of her red auburn hair, serpent-like, flaming in 
the sunshine, with a hundred little tongues that waved ^nd 
moved softly under his breath. 

An ioy chill smote him in the neck, and hjs strong limbs* 
shook to his feet asiie laid the thmg down u])oii the corner of 
the table. There was a fearful fasc'inatiun in it. The red gold 
hairs stirred and moved in the sunlight still, even when^ he 
no longer breathed fipon them. It was her hair, and it 
seemed alive. * 

In his other hand he still held the letter. I'ate had him 
now, and would not let him go while he could feel. Again 
and again the cruel chill smote him in the back. He opened 
tlie doubled sheet, and sa>^ the date and the name of the 
place—tiubiaco,—and the first words — “ Heart of my heart, 
this is my last cry to you ”—and it was tft Angelo Reanda. 

Rigid and feeling as though great icy hands were drawing 
him up by the neck from Jhe ground, ho stood still and read. 
• every word, with all the message of loathing and abject fear 
•and horror of his touch, which every word brought him, from 
the de.td, through the other dead. 

Slowly, regularly, without wavering, moved by a power not 
his own, his hands took the other letters and opened them, 
and his eyes read all the w'ords, from the last to the first. 
One by one the sheets fell upon tln^ tabic, and all alone in the 
midst the lock of red auburn hair| sent up its little lambent 
flame in the sunshine. 

Paul Griggs stood u})right, stark with the stress? of rending 
soul and breaking heart. 

As he stood there, he* was aware of a man in black beside 
him, like himself, ghastly to se«, wuth shadows and fir^js for 
eyes, and thin, parted lips that showed wolfTsh teeth, strong, 
.stern, with iron hands. . • • 

“You are dead,” said his own voice out of the other’s 
mouth ‘'You are dead, and I am Goflias.” 

Then the strong teeth were set and the lips closed, and the 
gladiator’s iinmatdied arms wound themselves^ upon tl^ 
other’s strength, with grip and clutch and strain not of earthly 
men. 

Silent and terrible, ijiey wrestled iif fight, arm to arm, bone 
to bone, breath breath. Hour after hour they strove ii^ 
the still room. The sun went westering aw'ay,*the shadowy 
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deepened. The night came stealing black and lonely through 
the window. Foot to foot, breast to breast, in the dark, they 
bo^ed themselves one upon the other, dumb in the agony of 
their reeling strife. 

• Late in tlie^ night, in the cold room, Paul Griggs*, felt the 
carpet under his hands as he lay upon his back. 

His heart was broken. 


CHAPTER XLTIl 

Lord Redin had barely glanced at the man in the blue 
jacket with silver buttons, whom he had seen in tRe deep 
shadow of the little ^ine shop as he strolled down the Via 
della Frezzq. But Stefanone had seen him and had gone to 
fthe door as he passed, watching hyn when he stood talking 
to the one eyed'cobbler, and keeping his keen eyes on him as* 
he passed again on his homeward way. And all the way to the' 
■hotel in the Piazza di Spagna Stefanone had followed'him at 
a distance, watching the great loose-jointed frame and the 
slightly stooping head, till the Scotchman disappeared under 
the archw'ay, past the porter, who stood aside, his gold-laced 
cap in his hand, bowing low' to the ‘ English lord.' 

Stefanone waited a fey' moments and then accosted the 
porter civilly. 

“ Do yoif know if the proprietor wishes to buy some good 
wine of last year, at a cheai) rate ? ” he *asked. “ You under¬ 
stand. I am of the country. I cnnrtot go in and look for the 
propjrietor. But you are doubtless the director and' you 
manage these tilings*for him. I'hat is why I ask you.” 

The porter smiled at the flattery, but said that he believed 
wine had been bought for the whole year. 

“ The hotel ^is doubtless full of rich foreigners,” observed 
Stefanone. “ It is indeed beautiful. I should prefer it to the 
Ralazzo Borghese. Is it not full? ” ' 

“ Quite full,” answered the porter, proud of the establishment. 

“For instance,” said Stefanone, “I saw a great signore 
going in, just before I look the liberty of speaking with you. 
I am sure^that he is a great English sign(5fe. hfot perhaps a. 
mylord. But a greeft signore, having much money.” 
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“ Wbat makes you think that ? ” inquired the porter, with 
a superior smile. 

“ Eh, the reasons are two. First, you bowed to hiqj, as 
though he were some personage, and you of course know who 
he is. Secondly, he lifted his hat to you. IJe is therefore a» 
real signore, as good perhaps as a Roman prince. We say a 
proverb in the country—‘to salute is courtesy, to answer is 
duty.’ Therefore when any one salutes a real signore, he 
answers and lifts his hat. 'Fhese are the reasons why 1 say 
this one must be a great one.” * 

“ For that matter, you are right,” laughed the porter. 

“ Thai signore is .an English lord. What a combination ! 
You have guessed it. His name is Lord Redin.” 

Stefanone’s sharp eyes fixfed themselves vacantly, for he did 
not wisAi to betray his surprise at not hearing the name he had 
expected. 

“ Eh ! ” he exclaimed. “ Names ? What are they, ivhen 
one is a prince. Princ,e of this. Duke of that. Ou^ 
Romans are full of names. I daresay this signore has four or 
five.” 

But* the porter knew df no other, and presently Stefanone 
departed, wondering whether he had made'a mistake, after all, 
and recalling the features of the man he had followed to 
compare them with those younger ones he remembered so 
distinctly. He went back to the \^a della Frezza and drank a 
glass of wine. 'J'hen he filled the^ glass again and carried it 
carefully across the street to his friend the cobbler. 

“ Drink,” he said. “ It will do you good. A drop of wine 
at sunset gives force V) the stomach.” 

'Fhe one-eyed man looked up, and smiled at his friend, a 
phenomenon rarely observed on Jiis wrinkled and bearde^^ace. 
He shrugged one round shoulder, by way of assent, held his 
head a little on* one side and strctclfed out his black hand with 
the glass in it, to the light. He tasted it, smelt it, and looked 
up at Stel&none before he drank in earnest. 

“ Black soul! ” he exclaimed by way of an approving 
asseveration. “ 'Phis is indeed wine ! ” ^ 

He tcok it for vinegar ! ” observed Stefanone, speaking to 
the air. 

“ It is wine,” answejed the cobbler*when he had drained the 
glass. “ It*is a c&ftsolation.” 

Then they began to talk together, and Stefandlie questioned 
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him about his interview with the tall gentleman an hour earlier. 
The cobbler really knew nothing about him, though he remem¬ 
bered having seen him several times, years ago, before Gloria 
had come. 

» “You know riothing,” said Stefanone. “ That signore is the 
father of Sor Paolo’s signora, who died in n?y house.” 

“You are joking,” returned the cobbler, gravely. “He 
would have come to .see his daughter while she lived— 
requiescat! ” 

“ And I say that I am not jdking. Do you wish to hear the 
truth? Well. You have much confidence with Sor Paolo. 
Tell him that the father of the poor Signora.Gloria came to the 
door and asked questions. You shall hear what he will say. 
He will say that it is possible, 'I’hen he w ill ask you about 
him. You will tell him, so and so—a very tall sigifore, all 
made of pieces that swing loosely when he w'alks, with a beard 
like the Moses of the fountain, and hard blue eyes that strike 
you like two balls from a gun, and l\air that is neither red nor 
white, and a bony face like an old horse.” 

“ It is true,” said the cobbler, reflectively. “ It is he. It is 
his picture.” ' ^ 

“ You will also say that he is now an English lord, but that 
formerly they called him Sor Angoscia. You, w^ho are friends 
with Sor Paolo, you should tell him this. It niny be that Sor 
Angoscia wishes him evil.^ Who knows? In this world the 
combinations are so many !, ” 

It was long before the cobbler got an opportunity of 
speaking with Griggs, and when he had the chance, he forgot 
all about it, though Stefanone remindedi him of it from time 
to time. But when he at last spoke of the matter he was sur- 
prisedjo find that Stefanone had been quite right, as Origgs 
admitted without the«least hesitation. Pie told Stefanone so, 
and the peasant wat satisfied, though he had long been positive 
that he had found his man at last, and recognized him in spite 
of his beard and his age. 

After that Stefanone haunted the Piazza di Spagna in the 
looming, talking a little with the models who used to stand 
there in their mountain costumes to be hired by painters in the 
days when pictures of them w^ere the fashion. Many of them 
came from the neighbourhood of Subiaco, and knew Stefanone 
by sight. When Lord Redin came out 6i the iiotcl, as he 
generally 4id oetweeti eleven and twelve if the day were fine, 
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Stefanone put his pipe out, stuck it into his breeches’ pocket 
with his brass-handled clasp-knife, and strolled away a hundred 
yards behind his enemy. 

If Lord Redin noticed him once or twice, it was merely to 
observe that men still came to Rome wearing tjic old-fashioned 
dress of the respastable jicasanls. Being naturally fearless, 
and at present wholly unsuspicious, it never struck him that 
any one could be dogging his footsteps whenever he went out 
of his hotel. In the evening he went out very little and then 
generally in a carriage, 'I'wo of three times, on a .Sunday, he 
walked over to Saint Peter’s and listened to the music at 
Vespers, as many foreigners used to do. Stefanone followed 
him into the church and watched him from a distance. Once 
the peasant saw Donna KraAcesca, whom he knew by sight as 
a menft)er of the Braceio family, sitting within thC great gate 
of the Chapel of the (Jhoir, wliere the ticrvice was held. Lord 
Redin always followed the frerpiented streets, which led in an 
almost direct lino from, the Piazza di Spagna by the Vi^ 
Condotti to the bridge of Saint Angelo. It'w^as the nearest 
w\ay. He never went back to the Via della Frezza, for he had 
no desire to see Paul Griggs, and his curiosity had been 
satisfied by once looking at the house in 'w^hich his daughter 
had lived. He spent his evenings alone in his rooms with a 
bottle of wine and a book. Luxury had become a habit with 
him, and he now preferred a draug]it of Chateau Lafitte to the 
rough Roman wine barely a year old^ while three or four glasses of 
a certain brandy, twenty years in bottle, wdiich he had discovered 
in the hotel, were a necessary condition of his oomfort. He 
had the intention of*going out one evening, in cloak and soft 
hat, as of old, to dine iA his old corner at the Falcone, but he 
put it off from day to day. feeling no taste for the coar^ar fare 
and the rougher drink when the hour came. 

He often w^ent to see Francesca Campodonico in the middle 
cf the day, at which hour the Roman ladies used to be visible 
to their more intimate friends. An odd sort of sympathy had 
grown up between the two, though they scarcely ever alluded 
to past events, and then only by an accident which both re¬ 
gretted. -Francesca exercised a refinmg influence upon the 
gloomy Scotchman, and as he knew her better, he even took 
the trouble to be less^rough and cynfcal when he was with her. 
In character she Vas utterly different from his dead wife, but 
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there was something of family reseamblance between the two 
which called up memories very dear to him. 

Her influence softened him. In his wandering life he had 
more than once formed acquaintances with men of tastes more 
«or less simifar to his own, which might have ripened into 
friendships for a man of less morose character. But in that, 
he and Paul Griggs were very much alike. ■ They found an 
element in every acquaintance which roused their distrust, and 
as riien to men they were both equally incapable of making a 
confidence. Dalrymple’s life had not brought him into close 
relations with any woman except his wife. For her sake he had 
kept all others at a distance in a strange jealousy of his own 
heart which had made her for him the only woman in the 
world. Then, too, he had hated, tor her, the curiosity of those 
who had evidently wished to know her story. That hdxl been 
always a secret. He h'ad told it to his father, and his father 
had died with it. No one else had ever known whence Maria 
had come, nor what her name had been. If Captain Crowdie 
had ever guessed the truth, which was doubtful, he had held 
his tongue. 

But Angus Dalrymple was no longei the man he had been 
in those days. He had changed veiy much "“in the past two or 
three years; for though he had almost outlived the excesses 
into.which he had fallen in his first sorrow, his hardy constitu¬ 
tion had been shaken, if not weakened, by them. Physically 
his nerves were almost as good as ever, but morally he was not 
the same man. He felt the need of sympathy and confidence, 
which with sMch natures is the first sign of breaking down, and 
of the degeneration of pride. 

That was probably the secret of what he felt when he was 
with .’Francesca. She had that rarest quality in women, too, 
which commands"men without inspiring love. It is very hard 
to explain what that quality is, but most men who have lived 
much andiseen much have met with it at least once in their 
lives. 

There is a sort of manifested goodness for which the average 
n\an of the world has a profound and unreasonable contempt. 
And there is another sort which mo.st wholly commands the 
respect of that man who has lived hardest. From a religious 
point of view, both may b6 equally real and conducive to salva¬ 
tion. " The cynic, the worn-out man of the* world, the man 
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whose heart is broken, all look upon the one as a weakness 
and the other as a strength. Perhaps there is more humanity 
in the one than in the other. A hundred women may rebuke 
a man for something he has done, and he will smile at the 
reproacl^ though he may smile sadly. The one* will say to ■ 
him the same words^ -and he will be gravely silent and vrill feel 
‘ that she is right and will like her the better for it ever after¬ 
wards. And she is not, as a rule, the woman whom such men 
would love. • 

“ I have never before met a ^\^mar whom 1 should wish to 
have for my friend,'’ said Lord Redin, one day when he was 
alone with Francesca. “I daresay.I am not at all'the kind of 
man you would select for purposes of friendship, ” he added, 
with a short laugh. • 

Francesca smiled a little at the frankness of the words, and 
shook her head. • 

“ Perhaps not," she said. “ Who knows? Life brings 
strange changes when one ^hinks that one knows it best." 

» “ It has brought strange things to me," answered Lord 

•Redin. 

. Then he was silent for a time. He felt the strong desire to 
speak out, for no ^ood reason or purpose, *and to tell her the 
story of his life. She would be horrorstruck at first. He 
fancied he could see the expression which would come to her 
face. But he held his peace, for s];ie had not met him half¬ 
way, and he was ashamed of the weakness that was upon him. 

“ Yes," she said thoughtfully, after a little pause. You 
must have had a strange life, and a very unhappy# one. You 
speak of friendship as* men speak who are in earnest, because 
there is no other hope iot them. 1 know something of that.” 

She ceased, and her clear eyes, turned sadly away fron^ him. 

“ I know^ you do,” he answered softly. * 

She looked at him again, and ^he*liked him better than ever 
befordT and pitied him sincerely. She had discoviftred that 
witb all hil faults he was not a bad man, as men go, for she 
did not know of that one deed of his youth w'hich to her would 
have seemed a modstrous crime of sacrilege, beyond all forgivg- 
ness on earth or in heaven. 

Then she began to speak of other things, for her own words, 
and his, had gone too pear her heart, ^nd presently he left her 
and strolled•home^rd through the sunny streets. He wlilked 
slowly and thoughtfully, unconscious' of*the nAn *n a blue 
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jacket with silver buttons, who followed him and watched him 
with keen, unwinking eyes set under heavy brows. 

But Stefanone was growing impatient, and his knife was 
every day a little sharper as he whetted it thoughtfully upon a 
r, bit of smootn oil-stone which he carried in his pocket.^, Would 
the Knglishman ever turn ddvvn into some quiet street or lane 
w'here* no one would be looking ? And Stefanone’s square * 
face grew thinner and his aciuiline features more and more 
eaglc-likc, till the one-eyed cobbler ndciced the change, and 
spoke of it. 

“ You arc consuming yourself for some female,” he said. 
“You have'w'hite hair. This is a shameful thing.” 

But Stefanone laughed, instead of resenting the speech—a 
curiously nervous laugh. 

“ What would you have.? ” he replied. “ We are nven, and 
the devil is cverywherp.” 

As he sat on the doorstep by the cobbler’s bench, which 
was pushed far forward to get the afternoon light, he took up 
the short sharp shoemaker’s knife, looked at it, held it in his 
hands and pared his coarse nails with it, whistling a little 
tune. t 

“ That is a good knife,” he observed carelessly. 

The cobbler looked up and saw what he was doing. 

“ Black soul! ” he cried out angrily. “ That is my welt- 
knife, like a razor, and he ,oares his hoofs with it! ” 

But Stefanone dropped jit into the little box of tools on the 
front of the bench, and whistled softly. 

“ You seem to me a silly boy! ” said the cobbler, still 
wrathful. 

“ Apoplexy, how you talk ! ’’ answered Stefanone. “ But 
I seem so to myself, sometimes.” 


, CHAPTER XLIV ' 

The life of Paul Griggs was not less lonely than it had 
been before the day dn which he bad received and read 
Gloria’s letters to Reanda, but it was changed.' Everything 
whicji had bthonged to the dead woman was gone from the 
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room in which he sat and worked as usual. Even the position 
of the furniture was changed. But he worked on as steadily 
as before. ^ 

Outwardly he was very much tlic same man. as ever. Any 
one who^knew him well—if such a person had ^existed—would • 
have seen that therc^was a little dffference in the expression of 
his impassive face. • The jaw was, if possible, more firmly set 
than ever, but there was a line in the forehead which had not 
been there formerly, ai^d which softened the iron front, as it 
were, with something more hunfan. it had come suddenly, 
and had remained. That was all. 

But within, the difference was great and deep. He felt that 
the man who sat all day long at the writing-table doing his 
work was not himself any lonj^er, but another being, his double 
and shaflow, and in all respects his slave, except in one. 

That other man sometimes paused in bis work, fingering the 
pen unconsciously, as men (fo who hold it all day long, and 
thinking of Gloria with an .expression of horror and suffering, 
•in his eyes. But he, the real Paul Griggs, never thought of 
*her. The link was broken, the thread that had carried the 
message of dead love between him and the lonely grave be¬ 
yond Subiaco was definitely broken. Stefanone came to receive 
the small sum which (iriggs paid him monthly for his care of 
the place, and Griggs paid him as he would have paid his 
tailor, mechanically, and made a,, note of the payment in 
his pocket-book. When the man vvas gone, Griggs felt that 
his double was staring at the wall as a man stares at the dark 
surface of the pool in which the thing he loves has sunk for 
the last time. » 

It was always tbe other* self that felt at such motpents. He 
could abstract himself from it, and feel that he was watching 
it; he could direct it and make it do what he pleased j but he 
could neither control its thoughts "nor feel any sympathy for 
them. '** Until the fatal day, the world had all been black to 
him; onlyTsy closing his eyes could he bring^into it the light 
that hovered about a dead woman’s face. 

• But now the blacTc was changed to a flat and toneless whitf 
in which there was never the least variation. Life was to Him 
a vast blank, in w'hich, without interest or sensation, he moved 
in any direction he pleased, and he {Heased that it should be 
always the sdme dli^ction, from the remembrance of a previous 
intention and abiding principle. But it •might ^as Veil have 
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been any other, backwards, or to right or left. It was all pre¬ 
cisely the same, and it was perfectly inconceivable to him that 
hCjShould ever care whether in the endless journey he ever 
came upon a spot or point in the blank waste which should 
prove to hihi that he had moved at all. Nothing coyld make 
any difference. He was beyond that Uate in which any 
difference was apprehensible between one thing and another. 

His double had material wants, and was ruled by material 
circumstances. His double was a bfoken-hearted creature, 
toiling to make money for a little child to which it felt it.self 
bound by every responsibility which can bind father to son; 
acknowledging the indebtedness in every act of its laborious life, 
denying itself every luxury, and almost every comfort, that 
there might be a little more for the child, now and in time to 
come ; weary beyond earthly weariness, but untiring in the 
mechanical iierforma^jcc of its set task ; fatally strong and 
destined, perhaps, to live on through sixty or seventy years of 
j the same unceasing toil; fatally weak in its one deep wound, 
and horribly scsisitivc within itself, but outwardly expressionless,* 
strong, merely a little more pale and haggard than Paul (iriggs' 
had been. • 

This was the bcibg whom Paul Griggs employed, as it were, 
to work for him, which he thoroughly understood and could 
control in every part except in its tliouglits, and they were its 
own. But he himself exii^ed in another sphere, in which there 
were neither interests nor responsibilities, nor landmarks, nor 
touches of human feeling, neither memories for the dead nor 
hopes for tke living ; m which everything was the same, because 
there was nothing but a sort of universal impersonal conscious¬ 
ness, no more attached to himself than^to the bpings he saw about 
him, or to that particular being which was his former self,—in 
which he chose to reside, merely because he required a bodily 
evidence of some .sort in ordpr to be alive—and there was no 
particular reason why he should not be alive. He therefore 
did not cease to live, but a straw' might have turned’die balance 
to the side of death. 

^ It w'as certainly true that, so far as it could be said that there 
ivas any link between him and humanity, it lay in the existence 
of the little boy beyond the water. But it would have been 
precisely the same if littic Walter Crow^ie had died. He did 
not ^frish to see the child, for he had no wjishes 'at all. Life 
being whih iPwas, would be very much better if the child 
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were to die at once. Since it happened to be alive, he forced 
his double to work for it. It was no longer any particular 
child so far as he himself was concerned. It belonged to •his 
double, which seemed to be attached to it in an uiviccountable 
way andtdid not complain at being driven to labour for it. 

At certain moineTits, when he seemed to have got rid of 
his double altogcth'er for a time, a question ])resented itself to 
his real self. 'I'he quegtion was the great and old one —What 
was it for? And to what was it tending^ 'rhen ihc people 
he saw in the streets ap]:)eared to him to be very small, like ants, 
running hither and thither u[)on the anthill and about it, moved 
by something which they could not understand, but which 
made them do certain thing;} with an appearance of logical 
sequence, just as he forced his double to vvork for little Walter 
Crowdie from morning till night. 'So Jhe peo[)le ran about 
anxiously, or strolled lazily through the hours, careful or 
careless, as the case might be, but quite unconscious that they 
were of no consequence and of no use, and that it was quite • 
‘immaterial whether they w'erc alive or dead. Most of them 
'thought that they cared a good deal for life on the whole, and 
that it held a multitude of i)lcasanl and iiV-ercsting things to 
be liked and sought, and an equal number of unpleasant and 
dangerous things to be avoided; all of which things had no 
real existence whatever, as the impersonal consciousness of 
Paul Griggs was well aware. He watched the people curiously, 
as though they merely existed to perform tricks for his benefit. 
But they did not amuse him, for nothing could amuse him, 
nor interest him when he had momentarily got*rid of his 
double, as sometimes happened when he was out of 
doors. 

One day, the month having passed again, Stefanone €amc 
for his money. It was very little, a^d tluf old peasant would 
willingl^lj have undertaken that the work shbuld be done for 
nothing.’ HJut he was intere.sted in Paul Griggs, and he was 
growing very impatient because he could not get-an opportunity 
of falling upon Lor<J Rodin in a quiet place. He had formed 
a new plan of almost childlike simplicity. When Griggs had* 
paid him the money, he lingered a moment and looked about 
the room. ^ . 

“ Signore, ^'ou Ijjive •changed the nirniture,” he obsewed. 

“ That chair was formerly here. This tal^e usei^ to«be there. 
There are a thousand cjiajiges.” • 
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“Yes,” said Griggs, taking up his pen to go on with his 
work. “ You have good eyes,” he added good-naturedly. 

Two,” assented Stefanone j “ each better than the other. 
For instance, I will tell you. When that chair was by the 
window, there‘was a little table beside it. On the fable was 
the work-basket of your poor Signora, whom may the Lord 
preserve in glory ! Is it truth ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Griggs, w'ith perfect indifference. “ It is 
quite true.” ^ 

The allusion did not pain him, the man who was talking with 
'Stefanone. It would perhaps hurt the dther man w'hen he 
thought of it later. 

“ Signore,” said Stefanone, whp evidently had something in 
his mind, “ I was thinking in the night, and this thought came 
to me. 'rhe dead ai|;e dead. Rcquicscant ! It is better for 
the living to live in holy peace. You never see the father of 
the Signora. There is bad blood between you. This was my 
' thought—let them be reconciled, and spend an evening together. 
They will spealc of the dead one. They will shed tears. Thej^* 
will embrace. Let the enmity be finished. In this way they 
will enjoy life more.” 

“ You are crazy, Stefanone,” answered Griggs, impatiently. 
“ But how do you know who is ^he father of the Signora ? ” 

“Every one knows it, Signore!” replied the peasant, with 
well-feigned sincerity, “livery one knows that it is the great 
English lord w'ho lives at the hotel in the Piazza di Spagna this 
year. Signore, I have said a word. You must not take it ill. 
Enmity is bad. Friendship is a good thing. And then it is simple. 
With maccaroni one makes acquaintiindb again. There is the 
Falcone, but it would be better here. We will cook the 
maccAironi in the kitchen ; ybu w’ill eat on this table. What 
are all these papers for ? ..Study, study ! A dish of good paste 
is better, with cheese. I wilf bring a certain wine—tw£> flasks. 
Then you will be friends, for you will drink togetljer. And if 
the English Icsd drinks too muejj, I will go home wuth him to 
the hotel in the Piazza di Sjiagna. But ypu will only have to 
^o to bed. Once in a year, what is it to be a little gay with 
good wine ? At least you will be good friends. Then things 
will end well.” ^ 

w *1* 

GHggs looked at Stefanone curiously*, while th^ old peasant 
was speaking, for h^ knew the people weTT, and he suspected 
son:\ething though he did not know whqt to think 
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“ Perhaps some day we may take your advice,” he said 
coldly. “ Good morning, Stcfanone ; I have much to write.” 

“ I remove the inconvenience,” answered Stefanone, in,the 
stock Italian phrase for taking leave. 

“ No inconvenience,” replied Griggs, civilly, is the custom. ‘ 
“But I have to work.” 

“ Study, study ! ”• grumbled Stefanone, going towards the door. 

“ What does it all conclude, this great study ? Headache. 
For a flask of wine yoi? have the same thing, and the-pleasure 
be.sides. It is enough. Signore,^ he added, reluctantly turning 
the handle, “ I go. Think of what I have said to you.* 
Sometimes an old man says.a wise word.” 

lie w'cnt away very- much discontented with the result of 
the conversation. His min'd was a medic/ of cunning and 
.simpliciCy backed by an absolutely unforgiving temper and 
great caution. His plan had seemed exceedingly good. l.,ord 
Rcdm and Griggs would have supped together, and the former 
would very naturally have .gone home alone. Stefanone was. 
• oddly surprised that Griggs should not have "acceded to the 
*l)roposition at once, though in reality there was not the 
slightest of small reasons for his doing so. 

It was long since anything had happened to rouse Griggs 
into thinking about any individual human being as anything 
more than a bit of the world’s furniture, to be worn out and 
thrown away in the course of time, out of sight. But some¬ 
thing in the absolutely gratuitous nature of Stefanone’s advice 
moved his suspicions. He saw, with his intimate knowledge 
of the Roman peasant’s character, the whole process of the old 
wine-seller’s mind, if (wily, in the first place, the fellow had the 
desire to harass j)alrympiffc. 'Fhat being granted, the rest was 
plain enough. Dalrymple, if ht> really came to supper, with 
Griggs, w'ould stay late into the night, and finish all the wine 
there might be. On his way.hofne thr«ugh the deserted 
streets,’'■’Stefanone could kill him at his leisure and con- 
venience, and nobody would be the wiser. The only diffi¬ 
culty lay in establishing some sufficient reason why Stefanone 
should wish to kill fiim at all, and in this Griggs signally failed, 
which was not surprising. 

All at once, as generally happened now, he lost all interest 
in the matter and retutned to his worft ; or rather, to speak as 
he might ha^e spdktn, he set his mechanical self t(j worlc for 
him, while his own being disai5peared irf blanlif indifference 
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and unconsciousness. But on the following day, which chanced 
to be a Sunday, he went out in the morning for a walk. He 
rarfly worked on Sundays, having long ago convinced himseH 
that a day of rest was necessary in the long run. 

As lie was cpming home, he saw Lord Rcdin walking far in 
front of him down the Corsb, easily recognizable by his height 
and his loose, swinging gait, (iriggs had not proceeded many 
steps further when Stefanonc i)asscd him, walking at a swing¬ 
ing stride, 'fhe jieasant had probably seen him, but chose to 
take no notice of him. Griggs allowed liim to get a fair start, 

. and then quickened his own i)ace, so as to keo]) him in view. 
]-.ord Redin swung along steadily and turned up the Via 
CondoUi. Stefanonc almost ran, till l>e, too, had turned the 
corner of the street. Griggs, withbut running, nearly overtook 
him as he took the same Uirn a moment later. * 

It Vv'as perfectly <*lear that Stefanonc was dogging the 
Scotchman's steps. The latter crossed the Piazza di Sjiagna, 

. and entered the deej) archway of his hotel. The peasant 
.slackened his 'speed at once and lounged across the square* 
towards the foot of the great stairway which leads up to thd 
Trinitil de’ Monti. Griggs followed him, and came 'up with 
him just as he sat down upon a step beside one of the big 
stone posts, to take breath and light his jiipe. The man 
looked up, touched his hat, smiled, and struck a sulphur 
match, which he applied, io the tobacco in the red clay bowl 
before the sulphur was hal,f burned oat, after the manner of his 
kind. 

“ You have taken a w'alk. Signore," he observed, puffing away 
at the willow stem and watching the match. 

“You walk fast, Stefanonc,*' ansvVered Griggs. “You can 
walk^as fast as Lord Redin.”* 

Stefanonc dici net show the least surprise. He pressed 
down the burning lol)acc?o with one horny finger, and care¬ 
fully laid the last glowing bit of the burnt-out wooden" match 
upon it. 

“ For this, we arc people of the mountains,” he answered 
glowly. “ We can walk.” * 

“ Why do you wish to kill that signore ? ” inquired Griggs, 
calmly. 

Stefanone looked up* and the pale, lids of his keen eyes 
•were contracted as he stared hard and lon^'at the other’s face. 

*'What afe you‘saying?” he asked, with.a short, harsh 
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laugh. “ What is passing through your head ? What have I 
to do with the Englishman? Nothing. 'Fhcsc arc follies!’' 

And still he gazed keenly at Griggs, awaiting the lather’s 
reply. Griggs answered him contemptuously in the dialect, 

“ Yoiy take me for a foreigner ! You might kncfVv better.” • 
“ I do not know* what you rfiean,” answered Stcfanone, 
doggedly. “ It is .Sunday. I am at leisure. I walk to take a 
little air. It is my affair. Besides, at this hour, who would 
follow a man to kill hiTn ? It is about to ring .midday. There 
are a thousand people in the jftreet. i ho.sc who kill wait at 
the corners of streets when it is night. You say that I take 
you for a foreigner. You have taken me for an assassin. At 
your pleasure. So much the worse for me. An assassin! 
Only this was wanting. It i5 better that I go back to Subiaco. 
At least* they know me there. Her® in Rome - not even dogs 
would stay here. Beautiful town! ‘Where one is called 
assas.sin for breakfast, without counting one, nor two.” 

By this time Griggs w'as,convinced that he was right. He 
knew the man well, and all his kind. The-long speech of^ 
•complaint, with its peculiar tone, half insolent, half of injured 
innoce.'»('e, was to cover the fellow’s embarrassment. Griggs 
answered him in his own strain. * 

“ A man is not an assassin who kills his enemy for a good 
reason, Stefimone,” he observed. “ How do 1 know what he 
may have done to you ? ” ^ 

“To me? Nothing,” the peasant shrugged his* sturdy 
shoulders. 

“ Then I have made a mistake,” said Griggs. • 

“ You have made l \ mistake,” assented Stcfanone. “ Let us 
not talk about it any mo^c.” ' 

“Very well.” » 

Griggs turned away and walked slowly to^vards the hotel, 
well aware that Stefanone was vtatching him and would think 
that he*was going to warn Lord Redin of his danger. That, 
indeed, was Griggs’s first’ impulse, and it was probably his 
wisest course, whatever might come of the me*eting. But the 
Scotchman had rilade up his mind that he would not see 
Griggs under any circumstances, and though the latter had seen 
him enter the hotel less than ten minutes earlier, the servant 
returned almost inimej;liately and said*that Lord Redin was not 
at ‘home. (Sriggs'^imderstood and turned away, thoughtfully. 
Before he w'ent down the Via Condotti tigain, He looked over 
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his shoulder towards the steps, and he saw that Stefanone was 
gone. As he walked along the street, the whole incident 
beg^n to fade away in his mind, as all real matters so often 
did, nowadays. All at once he .slopped short, and roused 
• himself by dn effort--directing his double, as he wopld have 
said, perhaps. There was ho denying the fact that a man’s 
life was hanging in the balance of a chance, and to the man, 
if not to Griggs, that life was worth something. If it had been 
any other man ip the world, even that* fact would have left 
him indifferent enough. Why should he care who lived or 
died ? But Dalrymple was a man he had injured, and he was 
under an obligation of honour to save him, if he could. 

There was only one person in Rome who could help him 
—Francesca Campodonico. Sht? knew miu h of what had 
happened; she might perhaps understand the present case. 
At all events, even if she had not seen Lord Kedin of late, 
she could not be supposed to have broken relations with him; 
^she could send for him and warn him. The case was urgent, 
as Griggs knew.* After what he had said to Stefanone, the 
latter, if he meant to kill his man, would not lose a day. 


CHAPTER XLV 

It was past midday when Paul Griggs reached the Palazzetto 
Borgia and inquired for Donna Franc5esc... He was told that 
she .w^s out. It was her custom, the porter .said, always to 
breakfast on Sundays with her relatives, the Prince and 
Princess of Gcranot Griggs apked at what time she might be 
expected to return. The porter put on a vague look and said 
that it was impossible to tell. Soinetimes she werft to Saint 
Peter’s on Sunday afternoon, to hear Vespers. Vespers began 
twenty-two o’clock, or half-past twenty-^wo—between half¬ 
past three and four by P'rench time, at that season of the year. 

Griggs turned away, and wandered about for half an hour in 
the vicinity of the palad*, uncertain as,to what be should do, 
and yet determined not to lose sight of thi nece!>sity for im¬ 
mediate actioVi of s6me sort. At last he went back to the 
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Piazza Si Spagna, intending to write a word of warning to Lord 
Redin, though he knew that the latter would pay very-little 
attention to anything of such a nature. Like most foreigryers, 
he would laugh at the idea of being attacked in the streets. 
Even in an interview it would not be easy to p^ersfiade him of • 
the truth which Griggs had disco^fercd more by intuition and 
through his profound knowledge of the Roman character than 
by any chain of evidence. 

Lord Redin had goife out, he was told. It was impossible 
to say with any certainty w'hcther this were true or not, and 
Griggs wrote a few words on his card, sealed the latter in an 
envelope, and left it to be delivered to the Scotchman. Then 
he went back to the Via della Frezza, determined to renew his 
attempt to see Francesca Caflipodonico, at a later hour. 

At tht; door of the little wine shop Stefanone was seated on 
one of the rush stools, his hat tilted*over his eyes, and his 
white-stockinged legs crossed. He was smoking and looking 
down, but he recognized,Griggs’s step at some distance, and,* 
raised his eyes. Griggs nodded to him familiarly, passing 
•along on the other side of the narrow street, and he saw 
Stefancce’s expression. There was a look of cunning and 
amusement in the contraction of the pafe lids, which the 
younger man did not like. Stefanone spoke to him across the 
street. 

“ You are well returned, .Signore,” he said, in the common 
phrase of greeting after an absence. ^ 

The words were civil enough, but there was something of 
mockery in the tone. Griggs might not have notioed it at any 
other time, but his thoughts had been occupied with Stefanone 
during the last tw'o houri/, and he resented what .sounded like 
insolence. The tone implied that he had been on fool’s 
errand, and that Stefanone knew it. He said nothing, but 
stood still and scrutinized the ^lar^s face. • There was an un¬ 
wonted’' colour about the cheek bones, and the keen eyes 
sparkled uAdcr the brim of tha soft hat.* Stefanone had a solid 
head, and was not given to drinking, especially m the morning; 
but Griggs guessed*lhat to-day he had drunk more than usua^. 
The man’s next words convinced him of the fact. 

“Signore,” he said, slowly rising, “will you favour us by 
tasting the wine I brought last week ?• There is no one in the 
shop yet, fo# it is tarly. If you will, we can drink a^lass!” 

“Thank you,” answered Griggs. “I hive not*eaten yet.” 
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■ “ Then Sor Angoscia did not ask you to breakfast I ” laughed 
Stefanone, insolently. “ At midday, too! It was just the 
hour! But perhaps he invited you to his supper, for it is 
ordered.” 

• And he lifiighed again. Griggs glanced at him on^e more, 
and then went quietly on to^^ards his own»door. He saw that 
the man had drunk too much, and the idea of bandying words 
in the attempt to rebuke him was distasteful. Griggs had very 
rarely lost his temper, so far as to strike*'a man, even in former 
days, and it had seemed to him of late that he could never be 
really angry again. Nothing could ever again be of enough 
importance to make it worth while. If a man of his own cla.ss 
had insulted him, he would have directed his double, as it 
were, to re.sent the'offence, but he*him.self would have remained 
utterly indifferent. . 

The one-eyed cobbler was not in his place, as it was Sunday. 
If he had been there, Griggs would very po.ssibly have told 

‘him to watch Stefanone and to try .and keep him in the wine 
shop until he should grow he.avy over his wine and fall asleep. « 
In that state he would at lea.st be harmless. But the cobbler' 
was not there. Griggs went up to his rooms to wait •-until a 
later hour, when hd might hope to find Francesca. 

Stefanone, being left alone, sat down again, [mlled his hat 
over his eyes once more and felt in his pocket for his clasp- 
knife. His mind was by^no means clear, for ho liad eaten 
nothing, he had swallow'cd a good deal of strong wine, and he 
had made up his mind that he must kill his enemy on that day 
or never. pFhe intention was well-defined, but that was all. 
He h.ad put off his vengeance too long- It was true that he 
had not yet caught Oalrymple a4one m a quiet street at night, 
that Js to say, under the most .favourable circumstances imagin¬ 
able but mord thiyi once he might have fallen upon him 
suddenly from a doorway in a^narrow lane, in which there had 
been but a few' women and children to see the deed,'‘^f they 
saw it at all. He knew well enough that in Rome ^he fear of 
being in any wliy implicated in a murder, even as a witness, 
W'ould have made women, and probably mdn, loo, run indoors 
St out of the way, rather than interfere or pursue him. He 
told himself therefore that he had been unreasonably cautious, 
and that unless he actedcquickly Lord Redin, being warned by 
Griggs, would take measures of self-delenc6 which might put 
him beyoifd the reaoii of the clasp-knife forever. Stefanone’s 
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ideas a\)out the power of an ' English lord ’ were vague in the 
extreme. 

He had not been e.xactly frightened by Griggs’s siijjden 
accusation that morning, but he had been made nervous and 
vicious Jjy the certainty that his intentions hadj3C(?n discovered.* 
Peasant like, not f/eing able to hit on a plan for immediate 
success, he bad excited himself and stimulated his courage with 
drink. His eyes were already a little bloodshot, and the flush' 
on his high check boftes showed that he was in the first stage 
of drunkenness, which under prescjic circumstances was the 
most dangerous and might last all day with a man of his age 
and constitution, provided that he did not drink too fast. 
And there was little fear of that, for the Roman is cautious in 
his cu])s, and drinks slowly, Tiicvcr washing to lose his head, and 
indeed^very much ashamed of evar being seen in a helpless 
condition. ' 

By this tiin'e he was well acquainted wdth Lord Redin’s 
habits; and tlioiigh Griggji had been told that the Scotchman 
was out, Stefanone knew^ very well that he was at home and 
• would not leave the hotel for another hour or more. 

Leaning back against the wall and tipjnnp the stool, he swung 
his w'hite stockinged legs thoughtfully. 

“One must eat, ’ he remarked aloud, to himself. 

He held his head a little on one side, thoughtfully con¬ 
sidering the question of food. ,"I'hcn he turned his face 
slowdy towards the low door of tjjic shoji and snilfed the air. 
Something was cooking in the back* regions within. Stefanone 
nodded to himself, ro.se, ])ulled out a blue and red*cotton hand¬ 
kerchief, and proceeded to dust his welhblacked low shoes and 
steel buckles with consiflcrabi’e cure, setting first one foot and 
then the other upon the stool. * ^ • 

“ Let us eat,” he said aloud, folding his handkerchief again 
and returning it to his pocket. , • » 

H6 went in and sat down at one of the trestle tables,—a 
heavy boird, black w'lth age. The 4iost w^as nodding on a 
chair in the corner, a fat man in a clean white apron, with a 
round red face ahd fat red prominences over his eyes, w^h 
thin eyebrow's that w'ere scarcely perceptible. 

Stefanone rapped on the board with his knuckles; the host 
awoke, looked at him^wdth a pleased*smile, made an interroga¬ 
tory gestuil;, and Slaving received an affirmative nod for an 
answ'er retired into the dark kitchen. In^ moment lie returned 
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with a huge earthenware plate of soup in which a couple of 
large pieces of fat meat bobbed lazily as he set the dish on the 
tablq. Then he brought bread, a measure of wine, an iron 
spoon, and a two-pronged fork. 

• Stefanone eat^the soup without a word, breaking grc%t pieces 
of bread into it. Then he* pulled out his clasp-knife and 
opened it; the long blade, keen as a razor and slightly curved, 
but dark and dull in colour, snapped to its place, as the ring 
at the back fell into the corresponding sharp notch. With 
affected delicacy, Stefanone hcM it between his thumb and one 
finger and drew the edge across the fat boiled meat, which fell* 
into pieces almost at a touch, though it was tough and stringy. 
The host w^atched the operation approvingly. At that time it 
was forbidden to carry such kniveS in Rome, unless the point 
were round and blunt. The Ron\an always stabs; hb never 
cuts his man’s throat irt a fight or in a murder. 

“ It is a prohibited weapon,” observed the faf man, smiling, 
‘.“but it is very beautiful. Poor Christian, if he finds it between 
his ribs ! He would soon be cold. It is a con.solation at 
night to have such a toy.” 

“ Truly,' it is the consolation of my soul,” antswered 
Stefanone. 

“Say a little*, dear friend,” said the fat man, sitting down 
and resting his bare elbows upon the table, “ that arm, has it 
ever sent any one to Paradi,se ? ” 

“ And then 1 should tell .yoti! ” exclaimed Stefanone, laugh¬ 
ing, and he sipped some wine and smacked his lips. “ But 
no,” he added presently. “I am a pacific man. If they 
touch me—w'oe ! But I, to touch ar>y one ? Not even 
a fly.” • • 

,i “TIjus I like men,” said th&host, “serious, full of scruples, 
people who drinlc weU, quiet, quie<', and pay better.” 

“ So we are at Sttbiaco,”'anskwered Stefanone. 

He cleaned his knife on a piece of bread very carefufly, laid 
it open beside him, and threw the crust to a lean dog that 
appeared suddenly from beneath the table, as though it had 
cyme up through a trap-door; the half^amished creature 
bolted the bread with a snap and a gulp and disappeared 
again as suddenly and silently, just in time to avoid the fat 
man’s slow, heavy hand. • , 

WKen h| had finished eating, Stefanone ^foduefid his little 
piece of oilst^he, wMch he carried wrapped in dingy paper,' 
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and having greased it proceeded to draw the blade over it 
slowly and smoothly. 

“ Apoplexy ! ” ejaculated the host. “ Are you not con¬ 
tented ? Or perhaj)s you wish to shave with it ? 

“Th»s I keep it,” answered the peasant, smiling. “A' 
minute here, a minute there. Tfie time costs nothing. What 
am I doing? Nothing. I digest. To pass the time I sharpen 
the knife. 1 am like Jhis. I say it is a sin to waste time.” 

Every now and then he sipped his wine, but there was no 
perceptible change in his inaniibr, foi he was careful to keep 
himself just at the same level of excitement, neither more nor 
less. 

Half an hour later he was smoking his p^^e in the Piazza di 
Spagna, lounging hear the* great fountain in the sunshine, 
his eyes generally turned towards the door of the hotel. 
He waited a long time, and replenished his pipe more than 
once. 

“ This would be the only thing wanting,” he said impatiently 
and half aloud. “ That just to-day he should* not go out.” 

' But Lord Rcdin appeared at last, dressed as though he were 
going lO make a visit. He looked about the square, standing 
still on the threshold for a moment, and a couple of small open 
cabs drove up. But he shook his head, consulted his watch, 
and strode away in the direction of the Proi)aganda. 

Stefanone guessed that lie waj^ going to the Palazzetto 
Borgia, and followed him as usual ;tt a safe distance, threading 
the winding ways towards the Piazza di Venezia. There used 
to be a small caft? then under the corner of that part of the 
Palazzo Torlonia which has now been pulled'down. Lord 
Redin entered it, and StfefanoAc lingered on the other side of 
street A man passed him who «old melon seeds and aq;iavit^e, 
and Stefanone drank a glass of the one and bought a measure 
of the other. The Romans ar« fohd of the taste of the tiny 
dry kernel which is found inside the broad white shell of the 
seed. Presently Lord Redin came out, wiping his mouth with 
his handkerchief, and went on. Stefanone followed him again, 
walking fast when* his enemy had turned a corner and slackeji- 
ing his speed as soon as he caught sight of him again. 

Francesca was out. He saw Lord Redin’s look of annoy¬ 
ance as the latter turqed away after •speaking with the ^rter, 
and he fell l^ack trrto the shadow of a doorw'ay, expecting that 
the Scotchman would take the street by whfch he Ifad come. But 
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Dalrymple turned down the narrow lane beside the palace, in 
the direction of the Tiber. Stefanone’s bloodshot eyes opened 
suddenly as he sprang after him ; with a quick movement he 
got his icnife^out, opened it, and thrust his hand with it open 
’into the wide jv^cket of his Jacket. Lord Redin had never 
gone down that lane before, to Stefanone’?> knowledge, and it 
WMS a hundred to one that at that hour no one w’ould be 
about. Stefanone himself did not know the place. 

Dalrymple must have heard the quick and heavy footsteps 
of the peasant behind him, bht it would not have been at all 
like him to turn his head. With loose, swinging gait he strode 
along, and his heavy stick made high little echoes as it struck 
the dry cobble-stonj^s. 

Stefanone was very near him. l-fis eyes glared redly, and 
his band with the knife in ft w'as half out of his pocla-t. In 
ten steps more he would si)ring and strike upw ards, as Romans 
^ do. He chose the si)ot on the dark overcoat w*herc his knife 
*«hould go through, belowr the shoulder-blade, at the height of 
the small ribs od the left side. His lips w'cre parted and dry. 

There was a loud scream of anger, a tremendous clattering * 
noise, and a sound of feet Stefanone Liirned suddenly pale, 
and his hand went to the bottom of his pocket again. 

On an open doorstep lay a copper ‘ conca ’—the Roman 
water jar—a wretched dog was rushing down the street with 
something in its mouth, inifront of Lord Redin, a woman was 
pursuing it with yells, sw^ing.ing a small wooden stool in her 
right hand, to throw' it at the dog, and the neighbours were on 
their doorst(?[)s in a moment. Stefanone slunk under the 
shadow of the w'all, grinding his teeth. The chance was gone. 
The streets beyond were broader and more populous. 

Loicl Redin went steadily onward, evidently familiar tvith 
every turn of the way* down to the Tiber, across the Bridge of 
Quattro Capi, and "over th^s island of Saint Bartholoqicw to 
Trastevere, turning then to the right through the straight Lun- 
garetta, past Sahja Mariti and under the heights of San Pietro 
in Montorio, and so to the Lungara and by Santo Sp’^'ito to 
tl^ Piazza of Saint Peter's. He w'alked fast, and Stefanone 
twice W'iped the perspiration from his forehead on the way, for 
he was nervous from the tension and the disappointment, and 
felt su,ddenly weak. * , 

The Scotchman never paused, but crossM the Vast square 
and went up tfte stepl* of the basilica, L[e was evidently going 
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to hear the Vespers. Then Stefanone, instead of following 
him into the church, sat down outside the wine shop .on the 
right, just opposite the end of the Colonnade. He ordereji a 
measure of wine and prepared to wait, for he guessed that 
Lord Rtjdin would remain in the church at leas| an hour. 


CHAPTER Xl.Vl 

Lord Redin lifted the heavy leathern curtain of the door 
on the right of the main entrance to the Jjasilica, and went 
into the churcli.* Tor some* reason or other, the majority of 
people go in by that door rather than the other. It may be 
that the reason is a very simple one, after all. Most people 
are right handed, and of any two doors side by side leading 
into the same ])lace, will,.instinctively take the one on the, 
► right. The practice of passing to the left'in the street, 
In almost all old countries, was for the sake of safety, in 
order that a man might have Iiis sword liand towards any one 
he met. 

The air of the church was warm, and had a faint odour of 
incense in it. The tem])crature of the vast building varies but 
little with the seasons ; going into it, in winter, it seems warm, - 
in summer it is very cold. On tha^ day there were not many 
people in the nave, though a soft sodnd of unceasing footsteps 
broke the stillness. Very far away an occasiomd strain 0 / 
music floated on the asr from the Chapel of the Choir, the last 
on the left before the tran*se]Jt i^S reached. Lord Rcdin walked 
leisurely in the direction of the sound. ^ , • 

The chapel was full, and the canons? were intoning the 
psalms of the office. At the cor*clu§ion of each one the choir 
sang the ‘Gloria’ from the great organ loft on the right. 
It chanced that there were a number of’foreign^rs on that day, 
and they had filled all the available space within the gate, and 
there was a small crowd outside, pressing as close as possibly 
in order to hear the voices more distinctly. Lord Redin was 
taller than most men, and looking over the heads of the others 
he saw Francesca Campodonico’s pal5 profile in the thick of 
the’ press. She evi'flently wished to extricate herself ancf she 
seemed to be suffering from the closeness, Ifor sh^ pressed her 
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handkerchief nervously to her lips, and her eyes were half 
closed. Lord Redin forced his way to her without much con¬ 
sideration for the people who hindered him. A few' minutes 
later he brought her out on the side towards the transept. 

“Thank yoij,” said Francesca. “ I should like to sit down. 
I had almost fainted—there'was a w'oman next to me who had 
musk about her.” 

'Fhey went round the pillar of the dome to the south transept 
where there are almost always a numbCr of benches set along 
the edges of a huge green- baize carpet. They sat dow'n 
together on the end of one of the seats 

“ We can go back, by and bye, and hear the music, if you 
like,” said Francesca. “The psalms will last some time 
longer.” 

“ I would rather sit here and talk, since I have had 'die good 
luck to meet you,” answered Lord Redin, resting his elbows 
on his knees, and idly poking the green carpet with the end of 
, his stick. “ 1 went to your house,, and they told me that you 
would very probably be here.” 

“ Yes. I often come. But you know that, for w'c have met 
here before. I only stay at home on Sundays when it rains.” 

“ Oh ! Is that the rule ? ” 

“ Yes, if you call it a rule,” an.swered Francesca. 

“ 1 like to know about the things you do, and how you spend 
your life',” said the Scotchnian, thoughtfully. 

“ Do you ?’ Why ? There is nothing very interesting about 
my existence, it seems to me.” 

“ It inte.'ests me. .It makes me feel less lonely to know 
about some one else—some one I like very much.” 

Francesca looked at her companion with an expre.ssion of 
pity. She was lonely, too, but in a different way. Th& little 
drama of her life had run sadly and smoothly. She w’as willing 
to give the man .-her fritndsjhip if it could help him, rather 
because he seemed to ask for it in a mute fashion tharf because 
she desired his. 

“ Lord Redin,” she said, after a little pause, “ do you always 
mean td live in this way ? ” 

“Alone? Yes. It is the only way I can live, at my age.” 

“ At your age—would it make any difference if you were 
younger?” asked Francesca. She dropped her voice to a 
low key. ^ “ You would never marry again, even if you were 
much younge. ? ” 
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“ Marry ! ” His shoulders moved with a sort of little start. 

“ You do not know what you are saying ! ” he added, almost 
under his breath, though she heard the words distinctly. « 
She looked at him again, in silence, during seveml seconds, 
and she «aw how the colour sank away from hie face, till the 
skin was like old part;hment. The hand that held the heavy 
stick tightened round it and grew yellow at the knuckles. 

“ Forgive me," she s^|iid gently. “ I am very thoughtless— 
it is the second time.” 

He did not speak for some Vnoments, but she understood 
his silence and waited. The air was very quiet, and the 
enormous pillar of the dome almost completely shut off the 
echo of the distant music. The low afterngon sun streamed 
levelly through the great windows of the apse, for the basilica 
is built towards the west. There were very few people in the 
church that day. The sun made visible beams across the high 
shadows overhead. 

Suddenly Lord Redin spoke again. There was something. 
* weak and tremulous in the tone of his rough voice. 

^ “I am very much attached to you, for two reasons,” he 
said. ** Wc have known each other long, but not intimately.” 

“ That is true. Not very intimately.” 

Francesca did not know e.xactly what to say. But for his 
manner and for his behaviour a few moments earlier, she might 
have fancied that he was about to, offer himself to her, but 
such an idea was very far from he; thoughts. Fler woman’s 
instinct told her that he was going t(5 tell her something in the 
nature of a confidence. ^ 

“ Precisely,” he continued. “ We have never been intimate. 
The reason why wc ha>fe nof been intimate is one of the 
reasons why I am more attached to you than you have* ever 
guessed.” • • 

“ That is complicated,” said Fsandesca with a smile. ” Per¬ 
haps the other reason may be simpler.” 

“ It is very simple, very simple indeed, though it will not 
seem natural to you. You are the only very good woman I 
ever knew, who made me feel that she was good instead 
making me see it. Perhaps you think it unnatural that I 
should be attracted by goodness at all. But I am not very 
bad, as men go-*' ^ * 

“ No. I flo no! Relieve you are. And I am not y good as 
you think.” She sighe^ softly. * * 


A A 
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“You are much better than I once thought, answered Lord 
Redin. “ Once upon a time—well, I should only offend you, 
and I know better now. Forgive me for thinking of it. I wish 
to tell you something else." 

“ If it is something which has been your secret, i^ is better 
not told,” said Francesca quietly. “ One ’rarely makes a con¬ 
fidence that one does not regret it." 

“ You are a wise woman." He looked at her thoughtfully. 
“And yet you must be very young." 

“ No. But though I haVe had my own life apart, I have 
lived outwardly very much in the world, although I am still 
young. Most of the secrets which have been told me have 
been repeated to me by the people in whom others had 
confided.” 

“All that is true,” he answered. “Nevertheless—" He 
paused. “ I am desperate !" he exclaimed, with sudden 
energy. “ I cannot bear this any longer—1 am alone, always, 
always. Sometimes I think 1 shall go mad i You do not 
know what a life I lead. I have not even a vice to comfort 
me ! " He laughed low and savagely. “ I tried to drink, but 
I am sick of it - it does no good I A man who has not even a 
vice is a very lonely man.” 

Francesca’s clear eyes opened wide with a startled look, piid 
gazed towards his averted face, trying to catch his glance. 
She felt that she was flose to something very strong and 
dreadful which she could ,not understand. 

“ Do not speak like that! “ she said. “ No one is lonely 
who believs 2 s in God.” 

“ God ! ” he exclaimed bitterly. “ God has forgotten me, 
and the devil will not have me 1 ” He looked at her at last, 
and ,saw her face. “ Do not be shocked,” he said, with a 
sorrowful smile. “If I were as bad as I seem to you just now, 
I should have cut’ray thfbat *twenty years ago.” 

“ Hush 1 Hush ! ” Francesca did not know what* to say. 

His manner changed a little, and he spoke more calmly. 

“ I am not eloquent,” he said, looking into her eyes. “ You 
^may not understand. But I have suffered a great deal.” 

“ Yes. I know that. I am very sorry for you.” 

“1 think you are,” he answered. “That is why I want to 
be honest and tell you the truth about rpyself. For that reason, 
anct because I cannot bear it any longer. t cannbt, I cannot! ” 
he repeated ^in a low, despairing tone. 
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“ If it will help you to tell me, then tell me,” said Francesca, 
kindly. “ But I do not ask you to. I do not see why we 
should not be the best of fronds without my knowing ftiis 
thing which weighs on your mind.” • , 

“You•will understand when I.have told y6u,” answered 
Lord Kedin. “ Then you can judge whether you will have me 
for a friend or not. ' It will seem very bad to you. Perhaps it 
is. I never thought sog But you are a Roman Catholic, and 
that makes a difference.” ^ 

“ Not in a question of right and wrong.” 

“ It makes the question what it is. You shall hear.” 

He paused a moment, and the lines and furrows deepened in 
his face. 'J'he sun was .sinkiiig fast, and thff long beams had 
faded awjy out o’f the shadows. There was no one in sight 
now, but the music of the benediction sci'vice echoed faintly in 
the distance. Francesca felt her heart beating with a sort of ex¬ 
citement she could not undei stand, and thougli she did not look « 
at her companion, her ears Verc strained to cat^h the first word * 
•“he spoke. 

“ I married a nun,” he said simply. 

Francesca started. . 

“ A Sister of Charity ? ” she asked, after a moment's dead 
silence. “They do not take vows —" 

“ No. A nun from the Carmelite Convent of Subiaco.” 

His words were very distinct. Tl:K;re was no mistaking what 
he said. Francesca shrank from him instinctively, and uttered 
a low exclamation of repugnance and horror. 

“That is not all,” continued Lord Redin, with a calm that 
seemed supernatural. * “ ijhe wqs your kinswoman. She was 
Maria Braccio, whom every one believed was burned to death 
in her cell.” * ^ . • * 

“But her body—they found it! ^It is ^impossible ! ” She 
thought jje must be mad. • * 

“ No. T|;?ey found another body. I put it into the bed and 
set fire to the mattress. It was burned beyond recognition! 
and they thought i^ was Maria. But it was the body of old 
Stefanone’s daughter. I lived in his house. The girl poisoned* 
herself with some of my chemicals—I was a young doctor in 
those days. Maria and I were marrie^ on board an English 
man-of-war, and w^ liv«d in Scotland after that. ^ Gloria .was 
the daughter*of Maria Braccio, the Carmeljte nur^—jiour kins¬ 
woman.” • * 


A A 2 
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Francesca pressed her handkerchief to her lips. She felt as 
though she were losing her senses. Minute after minute passed, 
and she could say nothing. From time to time Lord Redin 
glanced sideways at her. He breathed hard once or twice, and 
his hands strJined upon his stick as thoijgh they wohld break 
it in two. 

“ Then she died,” he said. When he had spoken the three 
words, he shivered from head to foot, and was silent. 

Still Francesca could not i^peak. The sacrilege of the deed 
was horrible in itself. To her, who had grown up to look upon 
Maria Braccio as a holy woman, cut off in her youth by a 
frightful death, the truth was overwhelmingly awful. She strove 
within herself to'and something, upon which she could throw 
the merest shadow of an extenuation, but she could And 
nothing. 

“ You understand now why, as an honourable man, I wish 
to tell you the truth about myself,” he said speaking almost 
coldly in the Qffort he was making at self control. “ I could 
not ask for your friendship until I had told you.” 

Franscesca turned her white face slowly towards hipi in the 
dusk, and her lipi moved, but she did not speak. She could 
not in that first moment find the words she wanted. She felt 
that she shrank from him, that she never wished to touch his 
hand again. Doubtless, in time, she might get over the first 
impression. She wished that he would leave her to think 
about it. 

“ Can you ever be my friend now ? ” he asked gravely. 

“ Your "friend—” she stopped, and shook her head sadly. 
“ I—I am afraid—” she couli not go on. 

Lord Redin rose slowly to his feet. 

'No. I am afraid not,” he said. 

He waited a moimmt, Imt there was no reply. 

“ May I take you to your "carriage ? ” he asked gently. 

“ No, thank you. No—that is—I am going horiie in a cab. 
I would rather be alone—please.” 

^ “ Then good-bye.” 

' 'The lonely man went away and left her there. His head 
was bent, and she thought that he walked unsteadily, as she 
watched him. SudderUy a great wave of pity filled her heart. 
He. looked so very lonely. What right l\ad she to judge him ? 
Was she'pe]{fect bepuse he called her good ? She called him 
befpre he turned tlie great pillar of the dome. 
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» Lora Redin ! Lord Redin ! ” 

But her voice was weak, and in the vast, dim place it did 
not reach him. He went on alone, past the high altar, round 
the pillar, down the nave. The benediction service was not 
quite over yet, but every one who was not listening to the 
music h&d left the ^church. He'w'ent towards the door by 
which he had entered. Before going out he paused, and 
looked towards the little chapel on the right of the entrance. 
He hesitated, and then^went to it and stood leaning with his 
hands upon the heavy marble baJustiaue, that was low for his 
great height as he stood on the step. 

A single silver lamp sent a faint light upwards that lingered 
upon the Pietk above the altar, upon the marble limbs of the 
dead Christ, iip^n the features of the Blessed Virgin, the 
Addolorata—the sorrowing mother. ^ 

Bending a little, as though very weaiiy, the friendless, wife- 
less, childless man raised his furrowed face and looked up. 
7'here was no hope any more, and his despair was heavy upon * 
p him whose young love had ^:)lastcd the lives of »nany. * 

* His teeth were set —he could have bitten through iron. He 
trembled a little, and as he looked upward, two dreadful tears— 
the tears of the strong that are as blood—wtllcd from his eyes 
and trickled down upon his cheeks. 

“ Maria Addolorata ! ” he whispered. 


CHAPTER, Xl.VlI 

0 

Francesca had half risen from her scat vjjien she had seen 
that Loid Redin did not hear her voice, calling to him. Then 
she realized* that she could not overtake, him without running, 
since he had got so far, and she kept her plac!fe, leaning back 
once more, and trying to collect her thoughts before going 
home. The music was still going on in the Chapel of thi 
Choir, and though it was dusk in the vast church, it would not 
be dark for some time. The’ vergers did not make their rounds 
to give warning ot^tUe hour of closing until sunset. Frantesca 
sat still and tried to understand what she bad heyd. * She was 
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nervous and shaken, and she wished that slic w^erc afready at 
home. 'J’he great dimness of the lonely transept was strangely 
mysterious—and the tale of the dead girl, burned to take the 
pla?;e of the living, was gruesome, and made her shiver with 
disgust and horror. She started nervously at the sound of a 
distant footstep. ' 1 *' 

But the strongest impression she had, was that of abhorrence 
for the unholy deeds of the man who had just left her. To a 
wdman for whom religion in its forms ai) well as in its meaning 
was the mainstay of life on earth and the ho]3C of life to come, 
the sacrilege of the crime seemed supernatural. She felt as 
though it must he in some wMy licr duty to hel]) in expiating it, 
lest the punishment of it should fall ii])on all licr race. And 
as she thought it* over, trying to look at it .as simply as she 
could, she surveyed at a glance the whole chain of ‘the fatal 
.story, and saw how Piany terrible things had followed upon 
that one great sin, and how very nearly .she lierself hud been 
' touched by its consequences. She had been involved in it and 
'had become a.part of it. She ha^ felt it about her for years, , 
in her friendship for Rcanda. It had contributed to the causes 
of his death, if it had not actually caused it. She, inihclping 
to bring about his marriage with the daughter of her sinning 
kinswoman, had unconsciously made a link in the chain. Her 
friendship for the artist no longer looked as innocent as formerly. 
Gloria had accused him of loving her, Francesca. Had she 
not loved him ? Whether'she had or not, she had done things 
w'hich had wounded his innocent young wife. In a sudden 
and painfu^. illumination of the past, she sa^v that she herself 
had not been sinless; that she had bfen selfish, if nothing 
worse; that she had craved B.eandf.’s presence and devoted 
frieijidship, if nothing more; .that death had taken from her 
more'than a friend. „ She saw all at once the vanity of her own 
belief in her owp innocence, and .she accused herself very 
bitterly of many things whiclT had been quite hidden from her 
until then. , ♦ 

She was roused by a footstep behind her, and she started at 
thq sound of a voice she knew, but which Lad changed oddly 
4ince she had last heard it. It was stern, deep, and clear still, 
but the life was gone out of it. It had an automatic sound. 

“I beg your pardon,fPrincess,’’ said Paul Griggs, stopping 
close to her behind the bench. “ May* 1* speak to you for a 
moment ?*’ 0 ^ 
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She tftrned her head. * As the sun went down, the church 
grew lighter for a little while, as it often does. Yet she could 
hardly see the man’s eyes at all, as she looked into his face. 
They were all in the shadow and had no light in them. * 

“ Sit down,” she said mechanically, • 

She ccfuld not refri^e to speak to’him, and, inOecd, she would 
not have refused to. receive him had she been at home when 
he had called that day. Socially speaking, according to the 
standards of those arouiiid her, he had done nothing which 
could very severely blame. A w^imaii he liad dearly loved had 
come to him for ]jrotcction, and he had not driven her .away. 
That was the social value of what he had done. The moral 
view of it all was individual with herself. Society gave her no 
right to treat him rudely because she disapi^roved of his j)asL 
life. For the rest, she had liked him in former times, and she 
believed that there was much more good in him than at first 
apiicared. 

She was almost glad that he had disturbed her solitude just * 
then, for a nervous sense of loneliness was creeping upon her; * 
“ind though there had been nothing to prevent her from rising 
and goigg away, she had felt that something wa.s holding her 
in her seat, a shadowy something that was oppressive and not 
natural, that descended upon her out of the gloomy heights, 
and that rose around her from the secret depths below, where 
the great dead lay side by side m their leaden coffins.. 

“Sit down,” she repeated, as Ch'i^s came round the bench. 
He sat down beside her. TH^re was a little distance 
between them, and he sat rather stiffly, holding his^hat on his 
knees. , 

“ I should apologize fir disturbing 5 'ou,” he began. “ I 
have been twice to your house to-day, but you were out. AVhat 
I wish to speak of is rather urgent. I heajd that you might be 
here, and so I came." * , 

“ Yesf” she said, and waited for him to say more. 

“ What i« it ? ” she asked presently, Jvs he did not speak at 
once. • 

“ It :s about Dakymple—about Lord Redin,” he said at Ijst. 

“ You used to know him. Do you ever see him now?” * 

Francesca looked at him with a little surprise, but she 
answered quietly, as though the quest^Dn were (juite a natural 
one. * * • 

“ He was here five minutes ago. Yes, } often|^ee*him.” 
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“ Would you do him a service ? ” asked Griggs, in his calm 
and indifferent tone., t 

Jle was forcing himself to do what was plainly his duty, but 
he was utterly incapable of taking any interest in the matter. 
Francesca hesitated before she answered. An hour earlier she 
would have assented readily enough, but now the idea of doing 
anything which could tend to bring her into closer relations 
with Lord Redin was disagreeable. 

*“ I do not think you will refuse,” said Griggs, as she did not 
speak. “ His life is in dange-t.” 

She turned quickly and scrutinized the expressionless fea¬ 
tures. In the glow of the sunset the church was quite light. 
The total unconcern of the man’s manner contrasted strangely 
with the importance of what he said. Francesca felt that 
something must be wrong., 

“ You say that very coolly,” she observed, and her tone 
showed that she was incredulous. 

“ And you do not believe me,” answered Griggs, quite un¬ 
moved. “ It isr natural, I suppose. I will try to explain.” 

“ Please do. I do not understand at all ” 

Nevertheless, she was startled, though she concealed her 
nervousness. She nad not spoken with Griggs for a long time; 
and as he talked, she saw what a great change had taken place. 
He was very quiet, as he had alvvays been, but he was almost 
too quiet. She could not rnake out his eyes. She knew of 
his superhuman strength, and his stillness seemed unnatural. 
What he said did not .«;ouAd rational. An iinpres.sion got hold 
of her that ,he had gone mad, and she was physically afraid 
of him. He began to explain. She felt a singing in her ears, 
and she could not follow wha-i he said. It was like an evil 
dream, and it grew upon her second by second. 

He talked on in the same even, monotonous tone. The 
words meant nothing to her. , She crossed her feet nervously 
and tried to get a soothing sensation by stroking her sable 
muff. She made a great effort at concentration aftd failed to 
understand anything 

Adi at once it grew dark, as the sunset ligtit faded out of the 
sky. Again she felt the desire to rise and the certainty that 
she could not, if she tried. He ceased speaking and seemed 
to expect her to say som&thing, but she had not understood a 
word'of his long explanation. He sat patiently waiting. She 
could hardly distinguish his face in the gloom. 
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The lound of irrcgulAr, shuffling footsteps and low voices 
moved the stillness. TUc vergers were making their last round 
in a hurried, perfunctory way. They passed across the transept 
to the high altar. It was so dark that Francesca could only 
just see their shadows moving in the blackness^ ^hc did not » 
realize wliat they we«e doing, and her imagination made ghosts 
of theni, rushing through the silence of the deserted place, 
from one tomb to another, waking the dead for the night. 
They did not even gliince across, as they skirted the wall of 
the church. Even if they had #lookLcl, they might not have 
seen two persons in black, against the blackness, sitting silently 
side by side on the dark bench. They saw nothinj^and passed 
on, out of sight and out of hearing. 

“May I ask whether you vill give him the message?” in¬ 
quired Griggs at last, moving in lys seat, for he knew that 
it was time to be going. * 

Francesca started at the sound of his voice. 

“ I—I am afraid - 1 haye not understood,” she* said. “I* 
beg your pardon—I was not paying attention. • I am nervous.”* 

% “ It is growing late,” said Griggs. “ We had better be 
going. • I will tell you again as we w'alk to the door.” 

“Yes—no—just a moment!” She rndde a strong effort 
over herself. “Tell me in three words,” she said. “Who is 
it that threatens Lord Redin’s life ? ” 

“ A jjeasant of Subiaco called Stefanone. Really, Princess, 
wc must be going ; it is quite dark-^-” 

“ Stefanone 1 ” exclaimed Francesca, wliile he was speaking 
the last words, which she did not hear. “Stefanone of 
Subiaco, of course 1 ” ^ 

“ Wc must really be going,’*• said Griggs, rising to his feet, 
and wondering indifferently why it was so hard to maka her 
understand. • * * 

She rose to her feet slowly., Ix)rd Redin’s story was in¬ 
tricately confused in her mind with the few words which she 
had retained of what Griggs liad said. • 

“Yes—yes—Stefanone,” she said in a low \^oice, as though 
to herself, and slie stood still, comprehending the whole 
situation in a flash, and imagining that Griggs knew the whofe 
truth and had been telling it to her as though she had not 
known it. “ But how did you know iiliat Lord Redin took the 
girl’s body itnd btirmt ft ? ” she asked, quite certain that hb had 
mentioned the fact. 
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“ What girl ? ” asked Griggs in wonder. * 

“ Why, the body of Stefanoiie’s daughter, which he managed 
to burn in the convent when he carried off my cousin! How 
did*you know about it ? ” 

, “ I did n(5t know about it,” said Griggs. “ Your cousin? I 

do not understand.” * r * 

“ My cousin—yes—Maria Braccio—Gloria’s mother! You 
have just been talking about bcr—” 

I ? ” asked Griggs, bewildered. * 

Francesca stepi)ed back frcim him, suddenly guessing that 
she had revealed l.ord Redin’s secret. 

“ Is it possible ? ’’ she asked in a low voice. “ Oh, it is all a 
mistake ! ” she ciied suddenly. “ I have told you his story— 
oh, I am losing ni]^ head I ” • » 

“Come,” said Griggs, authoritatively. ‘-We must*get out 
of the cliurch, at all events, or we shall be locked in.” 

“ Oh no 1 ” answered Francesca. “ I'here is always some- 
• body here-»-” 

“ There is not. You must really come.” 

“Yes—but there is no danger of being locked in. Yes—let.- 
us walk down the nave, 'riiere is more light.” « 

They Avalked slowly, for she was too much confused to 
hasten her steps. Her ine.x])licablc mistake troubled her 
terribly. She remembered how she had warned Lord Redin 
not to tell her any secrets, and how seriously she, the most 
discreet of women, had resedved never to reveal what he had 
said. But the impression M his story had been so much more 
direct and s^trong than even the first words Griggs had spoken, 
that so soon as she had realized that thf latter was speaking 
approximately of the same subject, sItc had lost the thread of 
what^ he was .saying and hajl seemed to hear T.,ord Redin’s 
dreadfVil tale all ovci; again. She thought that she was losing 
her head. , •. 

It was almost quite dark when they reached the odier side 
of the high altar. Griggs walked beside her in siltfiice, trying 
to understand the meaning of what she had said. 

"(he gloom was terrible. The enormous statues loomed 
iSihtly like vast ghosts, high up, between the floor and the 
roof, their whiteness glimmering where there seemed to be 
nothing else but darknqiss below' them and above them. A 
low, far sound that was a voice but nbt«a <vord,rtrcmbled.in 
the air. Fraiyesca shuddered. 
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“ Thtly have not gon* yet,” said Griggs. “ They are still 
talking. But we must hurry.” 

“No," said Francesca, “that was not any one talking.” 
And her teeth chattered. “ Give me your arm, please— f am 
frightened.” • , 

He htild out his ^irm till she cDukl feel it in the dark, and 
she took it. He. pressed her hand to his side and drew her 
along, for he feared that the doors might be already shut. 

“Not so fast! Oil, not so fast, please I ” she cried.' '“I 
shall fall. They do not shut th*j doc^rs—” 

“Yes, they do ! Let me carry you. I catr run with you in 
the dark—there is no time to be lost 1 ” 

“No, no! I can walk faster—but there ft really no 
danger- ”, » ' 

It is a very long way from the high altar to the main entrance 
of the church. Francesca was breath)^;ss when they reached 
the door and Griggs lifted tlic heavy leathern curtain. If the 
door had been still open, he would have seen the twilight from* 
the porch at once. Instead, all was black,and close andT 
^smelled of leather. Francesca was holding his sleeve, afraid 
of losir,g liim. 

“ It is too late,” he said quietly. “ We are probably locked 
in. We will try the door of the Sa(’risty.” 

He seized her ann and hutried her along into the south 
aisle. He struck his shoulder violently against the base of 
the pillar he passed in the darkless, but he did not stop. 
Almost instinctively he found the ^oor, for he could not see 
it. Fiven the hideous skeleton w'hich supports a black marble 
drapery above it was, not visible in the gloom. He found the 
bevelled edge of the smoothly polished panel and pushed. 
But it would not yield. 

“We are locked in,” he said, in tin; same quiet fone a.s 
before. • , 

Francesca uttered a low cry 01" terror and then w'as silent. 

“ Cannot you break the door ? ” she ^sked suddenly. 

“No,” he answered. “Nothing short of •a battering-ram 
could move it.” • 

“Try,” she .said. “You are so strong—the lock might gi^ 
way.” 

To satisfy her he braced himself and heaved against the 
panel with^all Ifis *gi|[antic strength. In the dark she»could 
hear his breath drawn through his nostril|. 
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“It will not move,” he said, desisting. “We shall have to 
spend the night here. I am veiytforr}^!” 

For some moments Francesca said nothing, overcome by 
her terror of the situation. Griggs stood still, with his back to 
.the polishecF door, trying to see her in the gloom. Then he 
felt her closer to him and heard her small feet moving* on the 
pavement. 

“ Wc must make the best of it,” he said at last. “ It is 
never quite dark near the high altar. 11 daresay, too, that 
there is still a little twilight v^here we were sitting. At least, 
there is a carpet there and there are benches. We can sit 
there until it is later. Then you can lie down upon the bench. 

I will make*’ a pillow for you with my overcoat It is warm, 
and I shall not nee*d it.” • , 

He made a step forwards^ and she heard him moving. 

“ Do not leave me ! ” she cried, in sudden terror. 

He felt her grasp his arm convulsively in the dark, and he 
«Lelt her hands shaking. 

* “ Do not be fdghtened,” he said, m his quiet voice. “ Dead 
people do no harm, you know. It is only imagination.” < 
She shuddered as he groped his way with her toward the 
nave. They passed the pillar and .saw the soft light of the 
ninety little flames of the huge golden lamps around the 
central shrine below the high altar. Far beyond, the great 
windows showed faintly in the height of the blackness. They 
walked more freely, keeping*, in the middle of the church. In 
the distant chapels on each? side a few little lamps glimmered 
like fireflies. ^ Before the last chapel on the right, the Chapel 
of the Sacrament, Francesca paused, instinctively holding fast 
to Griggs’s arm, and they both bent one knee, as all Catholics 
do, who pass before it. But^ when they reached the shrine, 
FrancAica loosed hejf hold and sank upon her knees, resting 
her arms upon thq broad •marble of the balustrade. Griggs 
knelt a moment beside her, by force of habit, then r(?se and 
waited, looking about him into the depths of blackness, and 
reflecting upon fhe best spot in which to pass the night. 

remained kneeling a long time, praying more or less 
consciously, but aware that it was a relief to be near a little 
light after passing through the darkness. Her mind was as 
terribly confused as hert companfion’s vras utterly calm and 
indifferent. If he had been alone he NVould have sat down 
upon a st5p lentil h| was sleepy and then he would have 
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stretched himself upon one of the benches in the transept. 
But to Francesca it was unspeakably dreadful. 

The strangeness of the whole situation forced itself ypon 
her more and more, when she thought of risi^ from her 
knees and going back to the bench. She felt a womanly* 
shyness about keepfng close to her companion, her hand on 
his arm, for hours’ together, but she knew that the terror she 
should feel of being Jeft alone, even for an instant, or of 
merely thinking that she was to be left alone, would more than 
overcome that if she went awa/ from the lights. She would 
grasp his arm and hold it tightly. ^ 

Then she felt ashamed of herself. She had /ilways been 
told that she came of a brave race. She Jliad never been in 
danger, |ind thdre was really no danger now. It was absurd 
to remain on her knees for the sake*of the Limps. She rose to 
her feet and turned. Griggs was not' looking at her, but at 
the ornaments on tlie altar. The soft glimmer lighted up his 
dark face. A moment after she had risen he cafne forward/ 
She meant to propose that they should go back to the transept, 
'but just then she shuddered again. 

“ Let us sit down here, on the step,” she said, suddenly.. 

“ If you like,” he answered. “ Wait a minute,” he added, 
and he pulled off his overcoat. 

He spread a part of it on the step, and rolled the rest into a 
pillow against which she could l<^n, and he held it in place 
while she sat down. She thanl«d him, and he sat dowm 
beside her. At first, as she turnc\ from the lamps, the nave 
was like a fathomless black wall. Neither spoke fer some time. 
Griggs broke the silence when he supposed that she was 
sufficiently recovered to talk quietly, for he had been thinking 
of what she had said, and it was almost clear to him 4ast. 

“ I should like to speak to you quitte frankly, if you will 
allow me,” he said gravely. “ Maf I?” * 

“ Certayily.” 

“ The few w'ords you said about Lord Redin’s story have 
explained a great ynany things which I never understood,” said 
Griggs. “ Is it too much to ask that you should teli )ype 
everything you know ? ” 

“I would rather not, say anything more,” answered 
Francesca. “ I,am ,very much aslfemed of having betrayed 
his secret. * Besides, what is to be gained by youj knowing a 
few more details ? It is bad enough as^t is.” • 
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“ It is more or less the story of i^y life,” he said* almost 
indifferently. ^ 

She turned her head slowly and tried to see his face. She 
could just distinguish the features, cold and impassive. 

♦ “I came lo you to ask yoii to warn Dalrym]jle of a danger,” 
he continued, as she did not speak. I *kncw that fact, but 
not the reason why his life was and is threatened. Unless 1 
hav.e mistaken what you said, I understand it now. It is a 
much stronger one than I should ever have guessed. Lord 
Rcdin ran away with your cousin, and made it appear that he 
had carried off Stefanone's daugliter. Stefanone has waited 
patiently fof nearly a (piarter of a century. He has found 
Dalrymple at last pnd means to kill him. He will succeed, 
unless you can make Dalrym])le understand that the d^anger is 
real. I have no evidence* on which 1 could have the man 
arrested, and I have no personal influence in Rome. You 
have. You would find no difficulty in having Stefanone kejit 
'i[)Ut of the dty. And you can make l)alrymj)lo see the truth, 
since he has colifided in you. Will you do that? He will 
not believe me, and you can save him. Besides, he will not^ 
see .me. I have tried twice to-day. He has made'up his 
mind that he will not see me.” 

“ I will do my best,” said Francesca, leaning her head back 
against the marble rail, and half closing her eyes. “ IIow 
terrible it all is ! ” . 

“Yes. I suppose that js the word,” said (kiggs, indifier- 
ently, “Sacrilege, siiicide/and probably murder to come.” 

She was shocked by the peifcctly emotionless way in which 
he spoke of Gloria's death, so much shocked that she drew a 
short, quick breath between her* teeth* as though she had hurt 
herseff.^ Griggs heard it. 

“ Wfiat is the inatttfr ? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing,” she suid. * % ^ 

“ I thought something hurt you.” ^ 

“ No—nothing.” *■ 

She was silent again. ^ 

he continued, in a tone of cold speculation, “ I 
suppose that any one would call it terrible. At all events, it is 
curious, as a sequence of cause anci effect, from one tragedy to 
another.” ‘ ^ ^ 

“ Pfease -please do not speak of it all like1;hat—”* Francesca 
felt herself grol/ing ai%ry with him. » 
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“ Hov^ should I speall of it ? ” he asked. “ It is an extra¬ 
ordinary concatenation of events. I look upon the whole 
thing as very curious, especially since you have given ^ne 
the key to it all." 

Francesca was moved to anger^ taking the j^eflnce of the « 
dead Gloria, as almcist any woman would have done. At the 
moment Paul Griggs repelled her even more than Lord Redin. 

Ic seemed to her that there was something dastardly in his 
indifference. • 

“ Have you no heart ?" she a.fked suddenly. 

“No, I am dead," he answered, in his clear, lifeless voice, 
that might have been a ghost’s. ^ 

The words made her shiver, and she felt though her hair 
were moving. F*rom his*.face* as she had last seen it, and from 
his voice* he might almost have been dead, as he said he was, 
like the thousands of silent ones in thfe labyrinths under her 
feet, and she alone alive in the midst of so much death. 

“ What do you mean ? " she asked, and her own voice trembled * 
in spite of herself. * 

* “ It is very like being dead," lie answered thoughtfully. “ I 
cannot feel anything. I cannot understand why any one else 
should. Everything is the same to me. Tfie world is a white 
blank to me, and one place is exactly like any other place.” 

“ But why ? What has happened to you ? ” asked Francesca. 
“You know. You sent me those'letters.” 

“ What letters ? ” 1 

“ 'I'he package Reanda gave you died.” 

“ Yes. What was in it ? I told you that I did not know, 
when I wrote to you. • I remember every word I wrote.” 

“ 1 know. But I thought that you at least guessed. They 
were Gloria’s letters to her husband.” ^ ^ • 

“ Her old letters, before—” Francesca^ stopped short. 

“ No,” he answered, with the fiante unnatural quiet. “ All. 
the letters she wrote him afterwards—when we were together.” 

“ All those letters ? ” cried Francescir, suddenly understand¬ 
ing. “Oh no—no! It is not possible! He* could not, he 
would not, have done anything so horrible.” \ ^ 

“ He did,” said Griggs, calmly. “ I had supposed that she 
loved me. He had his veiQgeance. He proved to me that 
she did not. I hope he is satisfied v^th the result. Yes,” he 
continued, £!fter a rfioment’s pause, “ it was the cni^lest thing 
that ever one man d^d to another. I «,pent A bad night, I 
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remember. On the top of the package was the last letter she 
wrote him, just before she killed hersJlf. She loathed me, she 
said, she hated me, she shivered at my touch. She feared me 
so that she acted a comedy of love, in terror of her life, after 
she had diiscqyered that she hated me. She need .pot have 
been afraid. Why should I have hurl her? In that last 
letter, she put her wedding ring with a lock-of her hair wound 
in and out of it. Rcanda kne\v what ]ic w'as doing w'hen he 
sent it to me. Do you wonder that ft has deadened me to 
everything?” 

“ Oh, how could he do it ? How- could he ?Francesca 
repeated, for the w’orst of it all to her was the unutterable 
cruelty of the map she had believed so gentle. 

“ I suppose it was natural,” said Griggs. “ I loved the 
woman, and he knew' it. I .fancy few' men have loved much more 
sincerely than I loved her, even after she wms dead. I w'a.s not 
always saying so. I am not that kind of man. Besides, men 
' ^who live by stringing words together for money do not value 
them much in ^heir OAvn lives. But I worked for her. I did 
the best I could. Even she must have know'n that I loved 
her.” 

“ I know you did. 1 cannot understand how' you can speak 
of her at all.” Francesca wondered at the man. 

“She? She is no more to me than Queen Christina, over 
there in her tomb in the c^ark 1 For that matter, nothing else 
has any meaning, either.” s 

For a long time Fraurcsca said nothing. She sat quite 
still, resting the back of her head against the marble, in the 
awful silence under the faint lights that glimmered above the 
great tomb. 

“.You have told me the most dreadful thing I ever heard,” 
she said at last, in* a low tone. “ Is she nothing to you ? 
Really nothing ? Can you never think kindly of her again ? ” 

“ No. Why should I ? That is—” he hesitated. “ I could 
not explain it,” he said, and was silent. 

“It does not seem human,” said Francesca. “You would 
ha^e a memory of her—something—some touch of sadness— 
'1 wonder whether you really loved her as much as you thought 
you did ? ” 

Griggs turned upon ^Francesca slowly, his hands clasped 
uport one knee. i , 

“ You do ni:>t know what such love means,” he said slowly. 
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“It is <txod—faith -gofJtb^ss—everything. It is heaven on 
earth, and earth in hewen^n one heart. AV^hen it is -gone 
there is nothing left. It went hard. It will not come back 
now. The heart itself is g(mc. There is nothing for it to 
come to^ You think me cold, you arc shoclicd because I ' 
speak indifferently «f her. She ‘lied to me. She lied and 
acted in every word and deed of her life with me. She deceived 
herself a little at first, and she deceived me mortally after¬ 
wards. It was all an Immense, loathsome, clcaclly.,lie. I lived 
through the truth. Why should^ 1 wuih to go back to the lie 
again ? She died, telling me that she died for me. She died, 
having written to Reanda that she died for him., I do not 
judge her. Clod will. But Clod Himself CQuld not make me 
love the smallest*shadow of her memory. It is impossible. I 
am beyond life. I am outside it. My eternity has begun." 

“Is it not a little for her sake that'you wish to save her 
father?" asked Francesca. 

“No. It IS a matter ofi» honour, and nothing efse, since I, 
t injured him, as the work) would say, by taking his daughter 
irom her husband. Do you understand? C.an you put your¬ 
self a little in my iiosition ? It ir, not because I care whether 
he lives or dies, or dies a natural death or is stabbed in the 
back by a peasant. It is because I ought to care. I do 
many things because I ought to care to do them, though the 
things and their conse(|ucnce.s are dl one to me, now." 

“It cannot last," said FrancescaJsadly. “You will change 
as you grow' older." \ 

“ No. That is a thing you can never iindtffstand," he 
answered. “ I am two individuals. I’he one is what you see, 
a man more or less like ofher iflen, growing older—a man who 
has a certain mortal, earthly memory of that dead vtipman, 
when the real man is unconscious. Hut tlfc real man is beyond 
grow'ing old, because he is beyend* feeling anything. He is 
stationary, outside of life. The world is a blank to him and 
always will*l5e." • 

His voice grew' more and more expressionless as he spoke. 
Francesca felt that she could not pity him as she had pihe<^ 
poor Lord Redin when she had seen him going away alone. 
The man beside her was in^ earnest, and was as far beyond 
woman’s pity as he w.as beyond w'orilan’s love. Yet she no 
longer felt repelled fty him since .she had understood what he 
had suffered. I’crlxip^ she herself, sufterilig still^^in her heart, 

BE* 
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wished that she might be even as he ^tas, beyond the jibssibility 
of pain, even thougli beyond the hope of happiness. He 
wapled nothing, he asked for nothing, and he was not afraid 
to be alone with his own soul, as she was sometimes. I'lie 
other man* hgd asked for her friendship. It could mean 
nothing to Paul Griggs. If love were nothing, what could 
friendship be ? 

Yet thcre’was something lofty and grand about such lone¬ 
liness as hi,s. She could not but feel f^nat, now that she knew 
all. She thought of him as .si?ie sat beside him in the monu¬ 
mental silence of the cnorniou.s .sepulchre, and she gue.s.scd of 
depths in Ips soul like the deepness of the shadows above her 
and before her an^l around her. 

“ My suffering seems very small, comjiarcd with yours,” .she 
said softly, almost to herself. 

Somehow she knew” that he would understand her, though 
perhaps her knowledge was only hope. 

“ Why should you suffer at all?/’ he asked. “You have 
never done anything wrong. Nothing, of all this, is your 
fault. It was all fatal, from the first, and you cannot blame 
yourself for anything that has happcncvl.” 

“ I do,” she answered, in a low voice. “ Indeed 1 do.” 

“ You are wTong. You arc not to blame. Dalryinjile was 
—Maria Braccio—T—Gloria—ve four. But you 1 Wliatha\e 
you done ? (Compared widi us you arc a saint on earth ! ” 

She hesitated a momentt before she spoke. Then her voice 
came in a broken way. / 

“ 1 loved Angelo Rcanda. I know it, now' that I have lost 
him.” 

Griggs barely heard' the htst w'ords, but he bent his head 
gravejy, and said nothing in answer. 


CIIAPl'ER XLVIU 

The stillness was all around them and seemed to fold them 
together as they sat side by side., A deep sigh quivered and 
paused and was drawn ilgain almost with a gasp that stirred 
the air. ^Suddenly Francesca’s face was'“hidden tn her hands, 
and her hea<& w'as bowed almost to her* knees. A moment 
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more, aild she sobbed a]f>ud, wordless, as though her soul were 
breaking from her heart.* 

In the great gloom there was something unearthly in •the 
sound of her weeping, 'Die man who could neither suffer any 
more hyiiself nor feel human pity for another’s suffering, ' 
turned and looked at her with sliadowy eyes. Me understood, 
though he couUl not feel, and he knew that she had borne 
more than any one ha<| guessed. , . 

She shed many tear?, and it was long before Uer sobbing 
ceased to call down pitiful, h(Airt-iucaking echoes from the 
unseen heights of darkness. Her head was bent down upon 
her knees as she sat there, striving witli herself. « 

He could do nothing, and there was notjiing that he could 
say. He <'oiild not comfort her, he coiiltl not deny her grief. 
He only*kncw that there was one more being still alive and 
bearing the ]uin of sins done long ago, * 'Truly the judgment 
upon that man by whom the offence had come, should be ^ 
heavy and relentless and e*duiing. * • 

At last all was still again. Fr.mcesca did ndt move, but sat 
b(.)wed together, her hands [iressing her face. Very softly, 
(Iriggs Tose to his feet, and slie di<l not sfe that he was no 
longer scaled beside her. He stooil ni) and leaned upon the 
broad marble of the balustrade. When she at last raised her 
head, she thought that he was gone. 

“ Where are you ?" she asked in.ii startled voice. 

'I’hen, looking round, she .saw hinl standing hy the rail. She 
understood why he had movial -tluai slie might not feel that 
he was watching her and seeing her tears. « 

“ I am not ashamed,*” she said. “ At least you know me, now." 

“ Ves. 1 knowc” * 

She al.so rose and stood up, and leaned upon the balysfiade 
and looked into his face. * 

“ I am glad you know," she s,T*d,*and he* saw how pale she 
was, ancT that her checks vrere wet. “ Now that it is over, I 
am glad that you know,” she said agafn. “ you are beyond 
sympathy, and beyond pitying any one, though you are not 
unkind. I am glad, that if any one was to know my sccrdli^ if 
should be you. I could not bear pity. It would hurt me. 
But you are not unkind.” , 

“ Nor kind—n^r anything," he said. , 

“ No. It* is as ftiough I had spoken to the grave—or to 
eternity. It is safe with you." 
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“Yes. Quite safe. Safer than wifh the dead.” 

“ He never knew it. Thank God ! t He never knew it! To 
mewhe was alwaj^s the same faithful friend. To you he was an 
enemy, and cruel. I thought him above cruelty, but he was 
human, after i\Jl. Was it not human, that he should be cruel to 
you ? ” ' * 

“Yes,” an.swercd Griggs, wondering a little at her speech 
and tone. “ It was very human.” 

“ And y 9 U forgive him for it ? ” «■ 

“ 1 ? ” There was surprise tui his tone. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I want your forgiveness for him. 
He died wjthout your forgiveness. It is the only thing 1 ask 
of you—I have n^t the right to ask anything, I know, but is it 
so very much ? ” ' 

“ It is nothing,” said ffriggs. “ There is no snch' thing as 
foigivencss in my world. Ilow could there be.? I resent 
nothing.” 

, “But then, if you do not reseijt what he did, you have 
forgiven him. 'Have you not ? ” 

“ I suppose so.” He was puzzled. g 

“ Will you not say it ? ” she pleaded. 

“ Willingly,” he answered. “ I forgive him. I remember 
nothing against him.” 

“Thank you. You are a good man.” 

He shook his head grgively, bur he took her outstretched 
hand and pressed it gentM 

“Thank you,” she rey'eated, withdrawing hers. “ Do not 
think it strange that I should ask such a thing. It means a 
great deal to me. I could not bear to \hink that he had left 
an enemy in the world and ’Cv'as gdne where he could not ask 
forgiycness for what he had adone. So I asked it of you, for 
him. I know 'thafr he would have wished me to. l)o you 
understand ? ” • * , 

“ Yes,” said Griggs, thoughtfully. “ I understand.*’ 

Again there was silince for a long time as they ‘stood there. 
I’he tears drie'd upon the woman’s sweet pale face, and a soft 
flight came where the tears had been. * 

“ Will you come with me ? ” she asked at last, looking up. 
He did not guess what she meant to do, but he left the step 
on which he was standifcg and stood ready. 

myst be late,’’ he said. “Should'ydu likn; to try -and 
rest? I wilfcarrange a place for you a§ well as I can.” 
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“ Not*yet,” she answeitd. “ If you will come with me—” 
she hesitated. | 

“Yes?” 

“ I will say a prayer for the dead,” she said, in a low voice. 

“ I alw^ays do, every night, since he died.” * 

(Iriggif bent his hpad, and she'came down IVom the step. 
He walked beside her, down the silent nave into the darkness. 
Before the Chapel of tlie Sacrament they both jiauscd and 
bent tl 1 C knee.. Then ihe hesitated. 

“ I should like to go to the Pict^,” siic said timidly.’ “ It seems 
so far. Do you mind ? ” 

He held out his arm silently. She felt it and laid her hand 

ijpon it, and they went on. It was very dark. 'I’hey knew 

that they were p 3 .ssing the piWars when theyVould not see the 
little lig^its from the chaiiels in the distance on their left. 

'Then by the echo of their own footslopt they knew that they 

w'cre near the great door, and at last they saw the single tiny 
flame in the silver lamp hapging above the altar they sought. 

Guided by it, they went forward, and the solitary ray showed’ 
^hem the marble rail. They knelt down side by side. 

“ Lcfi* us pray for them all,” said I'Vancesca, very softly. 

She looked ui) to the marble face of Clirist’s mother, the 
Addolorata, the mother of sorrows, and she thought of that 
sinning nun, dead long ago, who had been called Addolorata. 

“Let us pray for them all,” she repeated. “For Maria 
Braccio, for Gloria—for Angelo Re^nda.” 

She lowered her head ui)on henjiands. Then, presently, 
she looked up again, and Ciriggs heard her sweet yoicc in the 
darkness repeating tho ancient Commemoration for the Dead, 
from the Canon of the Mx'iss. 

“ Remember also, O Lord, Thy, servants who are gone before 
us with the sign of faith, and sleep the sleej) ’of peace. Give 
them, O Lord, and to all who re§t i» Christ/ a place of refresh¬ 
ment, li|ht, and peace, for that Christ’s sake, who liveth and 
reigneth wUh Thee in the unity of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 

Once more she bent her head and was siRnt for a time. 
Then as she knelt,*her hands moved silently along the majfble 
and pressed the two folded hands of the man beside her, and 
she looked at him. 

“ Let us be friends,” she s’aid simp]y. 

‘‘ Such asil anf. Da/n yours.” 
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Then their hands clasped. 'I'heyyboth started anil looked 
down, for the fingers were cold and vlet and dark. 

Jt was the blood of Angus Dalryinple that had scaled their 
friendship. 

'rhe swiVt sure blade had struck him as he stopd there, 
repeating the name of his dead wife. There had been no one 
near the door and none to see the quick, black deed. Strong 
hands had thrown his falling body withip the marble balustrade, 
that was stj^ll wet with his heart's hloodf 

There Taul Griggs found him, lying on his back, stretched to 
his length in the dim shadow between die rail and the altar. 
He had paid the price at last, a loiing, sinning, suffering, faithful, 
faiiltful man. ^ 

But the liiendship that was !?o grimly coK.sccratcd on diat 
night, was the truest that (‘ver was between man andVonian. 
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- _ . -- _ .. 


165, KINGSLEY.—Westward Ho!* By Charles Kingsley, wun a 

Poi trait. I vol. ^ ^ (New Preface. ui vol. 

Alton ^ocke, 'ftlilor and, Poet. An Autobiography. With a 
Hypatia: or, New Foes with an Old F&y, i vrj. 

Here ward the Wake, " Last of the EnglisL” i vol. « 

Two Years Ago, i vol. 


166 

167. - 

168. - 

169. 


, 17a -?— Yeast: a ProblemJj ivol. 



68. LAFAHGTJE.—The New Judgment (tf Paris; a Novel., By Philip 

Lakakoui,. I vol. *1 *' 

228.-The Salt of the Earth. i vol. ) 

30^ LAWLESS, - Hurrish ; a Study, By tlic 1 Ion. Kmii.y I,a\v i.ess, author 

* of a “ .Millioii.iiio’s (’iniMii,’'tti. 1 vi)l. 


214. LE VOLEUE.- By Order of the Brotherhood. By Lr. Voi.iiuit. i vol. 
87. LEVY.—Efiubeil Sachs. By .\my Levy, author of “'The Romanco of 

a Shop," eti. I Mil. * 


153- LYSAGHT.—The Marplot. By S. R. I.Vsac.ut. i .-ol. 
loS. LYTTON.----The Eing of Ainasis. By Loul ‘Lythw. i \c)l. 

34 - MADOC,- Margaret Jeruiiiio. I'y Payr^M \i)OC, authoi <>l “The Story 

ofMchoent.” i vol. _ i [Mai hr. i voi. 

2$. MALE'i.'i-Mrs. Lorimer: a Sketch in Black and White. By Lucas 

.S 7 .'I .\/J.-I A‘fc ''1 Jus IS .in » xc;ccuiiii;ly pieUy moij. ... A ljucL l>> n\.itc oiio 
happy and to do one fjond." 

66. MAETINEATJ.—Biogi’apliical Sketches. By ilyukilt M muineau. 

I vol. • 


218. MATHEES.—The Lovely Malincourt. By Hi 1,1 n Mai heps. v.mL 
80. MINTO. The Mediation of EalMli Hardelot. i’>y W\i. .Memo, mulior 

of “ rtit: Cr.u k of liiiijin.” i \ol. 

IS- MITFOED.--Talcs of Old Japan. By A. B. .Mni'OKn. Illustrated 

uy J.ipantb.e Ariisi', I'vol. 

NOTh.'^ \I) —“ l’>v f-ir the m<>si -.iidiin;,-, iiisiiiiilivc, .iiid .nitlii nltc 

book upon Jap.ui and tlis J.ip.uic-n' Im-, lvci In i u laid |jt Ion. 'iu- I'.iuli'ii u.nicr." 

,206. MOOEffi.—Two in the Bush, anti other Stories. By P- Moou’i* 

I vol. < 


44 * MOELEY.—Critical Miscellanies. By Jdhn Mori.f.v. 1 vol. 

120. - Studies ill Literature. i vol. , 

21. MUEEAY.— Ajint Eachel. By D. Christik Murray, i vol. 

81. - The Weaker Vessel. I vol. 

91- -Schwartz. i vol. 

104. -John Vale’s Guardian. ’ vol. 

212. -The Martyred Fool. i voi. 

SFfiCT.\li)K .— ‘Mr (^Inisiij' Muu.iyh.i'; rnoie power and K'^uiiis lor the clelinca 
tion <if KiirIisIi instii- life tli.m .n.y h dl-du/en iS oui iiOM-lisls put liiijt tljei." 

SATUK/'^Ay A’/i/ //i'/r.--''I ( w niodLtn llov^.'ll'>t^ can tell a .--tory iif I’liijjlish 
COnriliY life 1)L-Ucr th.in ^[r. 1) Clni.lu Mini ly.’’ 

121. MUREAY and HERMAN. - - He Fell among Thieves, By D. 

(. HRis it F. Muukay ai'd Hp.nky Hi kman. i vol. 

213. NEVINSON.—Neighbours of Ours. B> ll. W. Nkvinshn. i vol. 
S3» 54- New Antigone; a Romanefe. 2 '''P- 

6 o.cN 0 EL.—HiSiersea Mere. By Lady Aikiusi a Noel, i vol., 

29- NOEEIS.-—My Erieud Jim,' By W. K. Norris, i vol. 

70. -Chris. 1 vol. 

TTMKS. —Aboifhdin,' in (pfiei .>roke<i of liinuom and touches of hiinnin nature." 
SPKCTAT(^K,— "'S\r. Norris is an t.\cccdint;ly i level wiliei." 

16. OLIPHANT.—A Countiy Gentleman. By Mrs. Oi ipuam-. i vol. 

17, 18, 19. -.The Literary History of England in the end of the 

Eighteenth niid bogintiing ol' the Nineteenth ('ontiuy. 3 vols. 

2 > -Ejffie Ogilvie. i vol. « 

37* -A House Divided against Itself. i vol. 

43. - A Beleaguered City. i vol. 

63. -The Second Sou. i vol. ^ 

71. -Joyce. I vol. « 

90 -*-Neighbours on the Green, i vol.* * 

*15- -iKirateen, i vol. 

* 33 -.-Th^ailway Man and His Children, t vol, 

138. -Marriage of Elinor. i vol. 

146.-The Heir Presumptive and the Hiir Apparedfc. * voL 

. 162. — Lady WEliam. % vol. _ t • 






143- PARKIN.-imperial lederatiou. By G. R. Parkin, ^'vol. » 

TtMliS. --“A very v.ilu.'ilile icptrioiv of topics applira1)lc to tlie ar^'ument, and a 

iiul su^^cstise foi the fuiiher development of lliitlsh 


poiveifiil p[e,i it once persuasive an 

tiiitty. 'I l%i volume is at once a sSpiifii.nit jvroof of the ,strenf;th of the movement, and a 
vahud'Ie < nulliKtitioii to its .ir^ninfntativ'e sjipport." 

201;. — The Great Doininioi. 1 vol. 

14^- PARRY.-The Story of Dick. P.y Gam iiikr Parry, i vj|I. 

(.V 1DtAX .—“ Is nuitf one of tlie linppicst sioiies of c liildrcn that has appeared for 
.nine tiini,- . . . 'I hf ic Is ii.'thiiiii foil cj or sullfd ahoul the little borLSoldicr ; it is all 
Hi iiiliiK . naliii d,'poi'l.imsins . . . 'J he Imle soldier 1 hrk si.mds ™il clearly for the hero 
he Is. '1 Infijiis.'iie 1)1 the s.Jdler fo'ind chowiit^, to vvIkhu the i luluren accord the denied 
iicdit of ('liiisn.in 1 nn.il, li.is very le.d pallios." 

220. PATERSOR. a Sou of the Plains. B> ARniuR 1 ’atrrson. i vol. 

201 PRICE. - In tho Lion’^ Mouth. JJy Iaavanok c'. Pkh e. i vol. , 

.V'l ’/'.S.7/.(A' -- “ .V sttiiint’^sioiy ol ilie poiiixl, loKi w'th j (jood de.il of realism and 
v.v Mir." ^ 

>0. PRICE. Winifrod Mount. By llHniAKi) I'urr.K. snol. 
oS. PRYCE. The RimlenofaWonian. H3 R. Pkvi%: i vol. 

^>7. Realniah. By the Author 1)1 “ Fiu-nils in Council.’’ 1 vol. 

IS2. RHOADES.- John Trevenniok. By \V. ('. Kuoauks.* i vol. 

15 f RITCHIE.- Records of Tennyson, Rnskin, and Browuinn;. By Mrs. 

Ki 11 IIII 1 vo!.» ** 

200.-Clf.i])ters from .some Unwritten Memoirs. i vol. 

• M I V< /JA.s /'J-/\ irCAXlMAA'. It is impo.sMh|^-even to cat.ilogue a tithe of the 
pic .i> Lilt thmv s In re." 

227. ROY.—The Horsemans Word. I’>y Boy. i \o1, 

RUSSEliL.- Marooned. Py W. Ci.ark Ri'.s.sh.l, i v*1. * 

V .'7-- A Skaiitfo Elopement. i vol. • 

'IIMh.S ‘ Ml. < l.iik Kii.sill is 1 ic uf those vviiter.s wlio liavc set themselves to 
revive ihe Hull .ii sL.i'tnyiii .ill lU (>!oiious cm itemeiit. Mr. Kiisscll Iris m.ide a eon- 
'idoodilc •epiit.ition .11 this line. His ijlofs arc vvcll cwicciveil, .iiid that of Mmootudvi 
no CM i piion 111 tills lulc." • 

SEELEY.- The, Expansion of England. By J. R. Sekery. i vol. 

224. SHIPTON.--The Herons. By Him kn Shhton. i vol. 

3f>- SHORTHOUSE. -Sir Percival: A Story of the Past and of the 

1 ‘ieRent. My J H. Siuimuousk. 1 vol. 

69 - A Teacher of the Violin, and other Tales. i vol. 

82.-The Countess Eve. i vnl. 

132. -Blanche, Lady Palaise. i vol. 

ASri-JACOJUN .—“ rowerfiil, stnkiiig, and fascinating romances.” 

217. SNAITH.- The Houx of Armstrong. ByJ, C. SN.An ir. i vnl. 

209. SPENDER. Thirteen DoStors. 'By Mrs. J. K. Srender. i v(.l. 

20. ST. JOHNSTON.--Camping amo^g Cannibala. By Alfrk4> .St. 

Ji'UK'M'on. I vol. J • • 

no. -A South Sea Lover. i vol. '• 

WOULD. In these d.iys of so-called ‘ realign' in literJHurc, a realism which only 
tries to reyodiice every ihini; tliat h.ul best he ignored of the ugliness of daily life, and 
gener.il existence, 11 is like a breath of the fresh salt air of the sea to come across such a 
hook ;*s hp. lilficd .St jnlinston’s A South Sea Lo^er. The many readers who re- 
mendier wish pleasure liis CaMi/’inff among Cftnnihah, a recorder travels among the 
ishvnds of S.'inioa, Fiji, and the Friend'y firoup, will be delighted to find that the author 
has p!.actd his nmiance aciongst the scenes he knows and loves so well." ^ 

159- STEEL.—Miss Stuart's Legacy, By Mrs,. .Steiil. i vol. th 

176. -w — Tlie Flower of Forgiveness, and other Stories. i vol. 

221. -Red Rowans. i vol. 

ST. JAMES'S GjMCETTK.— ' In*ier descripUons of life, English and native, in 
the Punjab, we have fiw o^e.a picture of the rcR India. Only one who kp^ws tha 
pedple well rou^ give so life-like a glimpse of a nautch or a nat'Ve wedd|tig.’* 

145* THEODOLL—Under Pressure. By Marciuesa THapDOLr., i vol. 

_ GLASGOW HEKALIJ.—" It is a singmlarly fresh and well-wntter itcrm A verv 
distinct air of reality pervades the entire book.” • 


I 



l82.'ThiaTrBublesOTno World. l?yllie Authors of “The Meiflcim; La<lj'.” ivol. 
126. Tim. (By a New Auilior.) i vol. 

179- TEEVELYAN.—Cawnpore. By Sir li. (). TRKvrcr.YAN,*lJart. i vol. 
47* VELEY.- A Garden of Memories; |Irs. Austin: Lizzie’s Bargain, 

By Maki.aki I Vni-^. j vol. 

A TUh'S.'IiL!M. — lloi stj lo is excellent, niul .ill her *.101 ies .are inteieslinj^." 

134. VICTOE.--Mariam, or Twenty-one Days. By ll. Vicrou, i vol. 

I'O^ - “'the vvliole i' :i si[i^;ul.irlv Mvid jneture of (}iieiu.il lii'i,, and the 
cliai.iciei, of till siiiiy have :i r.ue vrf.icily .iiid lulniii .iboul iliciii 

102. WALLACE,-Darwinism. By Ai.kkku Rus^ri. Wallace, i vol. 

117--Tlio Malay Archipelago. i vi.l. 

. SA TL'KDA Y KKI'IKIY .—" 'J'iie least scieiildic mind c.>iil<l not f.iil to be fascinated." 

77- WAED,--Eobert Elsraero. By Mrs. II. .Mfiiiiv Wauh. i vol. 

84. -Mi&^rctherton. i voh 

13.V-The L’cirtory of David Grievo. i vol. 

174.-Marcella. i vol. 

■S.-I 7 V/A’.O.J f' RJ'U ITAY —“ Rc.adf rs will fiiul th<)n.thts vvlm li siiiiinl.ite and pas. 
.sanes MInch billn . . thc^ will find a fearless ni.iiij.lini’wiili 1 In-thinL’,s that are, located 
as onl^ .1 woiii.iii, liittli niiiicU'd .iiiJ sinucic, 1 .m tu.ii iIksl thiiii’s.'’ 

150. WEST.—A Boni Player. By Mary Wkst. i .nl 
52. WESTBUEY.—frederiob Hazzlodou. By nut.n \Vi.siit[TRY. i vol. 
95- WESTCOTT.—Tlie 'Gospel of the Eesurrection : Tlionghts on its 

Relation to llo.uion ami History. Dy l>r. VV'i sn 01 r, lb o( I inrh.mi i vol. 

i7^> WILLIAMS. Leaves of a Lifa b,ciiv; iho RfLiinistcnccs td 

' MiiN'TAt.u Wii 1 lAMs, <^> ('. With a l*oitr.Lil. imjI. 

172. -Later Leaves. Fuuhtr Ki'niinisci-iuo-. I vol. 

173. -Eound Lontion. Hown F.ist and (Jp Wi 1. I Mil. 

r>AIL 1 ’ S lAYS. Mr. Willi;ims wnitcs with fici'ilcni b nil 'if ill', b -in,, and of the 
dc.id. . . 'I’lie si\ le ll I'.r, simple, and f minently SOIL li'l' to tlic siibn i l.’’ 

210. WILSON.--Alice Lauder. By Mis. J f.. Wnso\. i vol. 

199- WOODS.—The Vagabonds. ] 5 y .'.I vinLMti-.r L. Wooiis i vol. 

103. WOETHEY.—The Now Continent. By WtuciuKv. i vol. 

22. YONGE. - Chantry House. By Charlotte M. YoNt;F.. i vol. 

35. — - A Modern Telemacbus. i vol. 

42. -The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, 

83 -Boechcroft at Eockstone. » vol. 

97- -A Seputed Changeling. i vol. 

113 — More Bywords, i vol. 

119. -Two Penniless Princossea. i vo 

12S. * - - That Stick. i vol. 

IBS'.-Grisly Grisell. i vol. 

204.- A Long Vacation. vol. 

Cil'A R D/A XT--'' Uf.ideis will fin'd in these stones .all the Kracefuliiess, right feelinc;, 
and delii ate peicciition winch they have been long accubtoined to look for in Miss 
Vonge’s writings." 

156. YONGE and COLEEIDGE.—Strolling Players. By C. M. Vonok 

and E. R. Cm tRUK.i:. t vol. 

(OTHEK VOLUMES TO FOLLOW.) 

7'o be obtained of all Boohellers in India and the British Colonics^ and 

at Batlway Bookdalls. 

0 

' MACMILLAN AND CO., LON"?ON. 

^ CJompl^ catald^uei of our jAthlicatwns ydll he sent -j/ost free on 

applicaiimi. 








